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Mother and Son—A Word with the Reader at Parting. 


MOTHER AND SON. 


Tus is the last, and—it may be 
considered—most mournful extract 
from my Diary. It appears to mea 
touching and terrible disclosure of 
the misery, disgrace, and ruin con- 
sequent on GamBLinc. Not that I 
imagine it possible, even by the most 
moving exhibition, to soften the 
more than nether-millstone hardness 
of a gamester’s heart, or enable a 
voluntary victim to break from the 
meshes in which he has suffered 
himself to be entangled ;—but the 
lamentable cries ascending from this 
pit of horror, may scare off those 
who are thoughtlessly approaching 
its brink. The moral of the following 
events may be gathered up into a 
word or two Oh! be wise, and be 
wise in time! . 

I took more than ordinary pains to 
acquaint myself with the transac- 
tions which are hereafter specified ; 
and some of the means I adopted 
are occasionally mentioned, as [ go 
on with the narrative. It may be as 
well to state, that the events detail- 
ed, are assigned a date which barely 
counts within the present century. 
I have reason, nevertheless, to know, 
that, at least, one of the guilty agents 
still survives to pollute the earth 
with his presence ; and if that indi- 
vidual should presume to gainsay 
any portion of the following narra- 
tive, his impotent efforts will meet 
with the disdain they merit. 

VOL. XXX, CLXXXVI. 


Mr Beauchamp came to the full re- 
ceipt ofa fortune of two or three thou- 
sanda-year, which, though hereditary, 
was at his absolute disposal—about 
the period of his return from those 
continental peregrinations which are 
judged essential to complete an Eng- 
lish gentleman’s education. Exter- 
nal circumstances seemed to combine 
in his favour. Happiness and honour 
in life were ensured him, at the cost 
of very moderate exertions on his 
own part, and those requisite, not to 
originate, or continue his course— 
but only to guide it. No one was 
better apprized than himself, of the 
precise position he occupied in life: 
yet the apparent immunity from the 
cares a anxieties of life, which 
seemed irrevocably secured to him, 
instead of producing its natural ef- 
fect on a well-ordered mind, of sti- 
mulating it to honourable action, led 
to widely different, most melancholy, 
but by no means unusual results—a 
prostitution of his energies and op- 
portunities to the service of fashion- 
able dissipation. The restraints to 
which, during a long minority, he 
had been subjected by his admi- 
rable mother, who nursed his fortune 
as sedulously, but more successfully, 
than she cultivated his mind and 
morals—served, alas! little other 
purpose than to whet his appetite 
for the pleasurable pursuits to which 
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he considered himself entitled, and 
from which he had been so long and 
unnecessarily debarred. All these 
forbidden fruits clustered before 
him in tempting, but unhallowed 
splendour, the instant that Oxford 
threw open its portals to receive 
him. He found there many spirits 
as ardent and dissatisfied with past 
restraints as himself.—The princi- 
al features of his character were 
exibility and credulity; and his 
leading propensity—one that, like 
the wrath of Achilles, drew after it 
innumerable sorrows—-the love of 


play. 

The first false step he made, was 
an unfortunate selection of a tutor ; 
a man of agreeable and compliant 
manners, but utterly worthless in 
— of moral character; one who 

ad impoverished himself, when first 
at College, by gaming, but who, ha- 
vingelearned “ wisdom,” was now a 
subtle and cautious gamester. He 
was one of a set of notorious pluckers, 
among whom, shameful to relate, 
were found several young men of 
rank ; and whose business it was to 
seek out freshmen for their dupes. 
Eccles—the name I shall give the 
tutor—was an able mathematician ; 
and that was the only thing that 
Beauchamp looked to in selecting 
him. Beauchamp got regularly in- 
troduced to the set to which his tutor 
belonged ; but his mother’s lively 
and incessant surveillance put it out 
of his power to embarrass himself 
by serious losses. He was long 
enough, however, apprenticed to 
guilt, to form the habits and disposi- 
tion of a gamester. The cunnin 
Eccles, when anxiously interrogate 
by Mrs Beauchamp about her son’s 


— conduct, gave his pupil a 


ourishing character, both for moral 
excellence and literary attainments, 
and acquitted him of any tendency 
to the vices usually prevalent at 
College. And all this, when Eccles 
knew that he had seen, but a few 
weeks before, among his pupil’s 
papers, copies of long bills, accepted 
payable on his reaching twenty-one 
—to the tune of L.1500 ; and, further, 
that he, the tutor himself, was the 
holder of one of these acceptances, 
which ensured him L.500 for the 
L.800 he had kindly furnished for his 
pupil! His demure and plausible 
air quite took with the unsuspicious 
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Mrs Beauchamp; and she thought 
it impossible that her son could find 
a fitter companion to the continent. 

On young Beauchamp’s return to 
es the first thing he did was 
to dispatch his obsequious tutor into 
the country, to trumpet his pupil’s 
mp to his mother, and apprize 

r of his coming. The good old 
lady was in ecstasies at the glowing 
colours in which her son’s virtues 
were painted by Eccles ;—such uni- 
form moderation and prudence, 
amidst the seductive scenes of the 
continent; such shining candour ; 
such noble liberality !—In the fulness 
of her heart, Mrs Beauchamp promi- 
sed the tutor, who was educated for 
the church, the next presentation to 
a living which was expected very 
shortly to fall vacant;—as some 
“small return for the invaluable ser- 
vices he had rendered her son !”’ 

It was a memorable day when 
young Beauchamp, arrived at the 
Hall in ———— shire, stood sudden- 
ly before his transported mother, in 
all the pride of person, and of appa- 
rent accomplishments. He was in- 
deed a fine young fellow to look at. 
His well-cast features beamed with 
an expression of frankness and gene- 
rosity ; and his manners were exqui- 
sitely tempered with cordiality and 
elegance. He had brushed the bloom 
off continental flowers in passing, 
and caught their glow and perfume. 

It was several minutes before he 
could disengage himself from the 
embraces of his mother, who laugh- 
ed and wept by turns, and uttered 
the most passionate exclamations of 
joy and affection. “ Oh, that your 
poor old father could see you!” she 
sobbed, and almost cried herself into 
hysterics. Young Beauchamp was 
deeply moved with this display of 
parental tenderness. He saw and 
felt that his mother’s whole soul 
was bound up with his own; and, 
with the rapid resolutions of youth, 
he had in tre minutes changed the 
whole course ‘and scope of his life 
—renounced the pleasures of Lon- 
don, and resolved to come and set- 
tle on his estates in the country, 
live under the proud and fond eye 
of his mother, and, in a word, tread 
in the steps of his father. He felt 
suddenly imbued with the spirit of 
the good old English country gentle- 


map, and resolyed to live the life of 
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one. There was, however, a cause 
in operation, and powerful opera- 
tion, to bring about this change of 
feeling, to which I have not yet ad- 
ver His cousin, Ellen Beau- 
champ, happened to be thought of 
by her aunt, as a fit person to be 
staying with her when her son arri- 
ved. Yes—the little blue-eyed girl 
with whom he had romped fifteen 
years ago, now sate beside him in 
the bloom of budding womanhood— 
her peachy cheeks alternatel ypale and 
flushed as she saw her cousin’s en- 
quiring eye settled upon her, and 
scanning her beautiful proportions. 
Mr Beauchamp took the very first 
opportunity he could seize of ask- 
ing his mother, with some trepida- 
tion, “ whether Ellen was enga- 
ged!” 

“TI think she is not,” replied his 
delighted mother, bursting into tears, 
and folding him in her arms—* but 
I wish somebody would take the ear- 
liest opportunity of doing so.” 

* Ah, ha?—Then she’s Mrs Beau- 
champ, junior!” replied her son, 
with enthusiasm. 

Matters were quickly, quietly, and 
effectually arranged to bring about 
that desirable end—as they always 
are, when all parties understand one 
another ; and young Beauchamp 
made up his mind to appear in anew 
character—that of a quiet country 
gentleman, the friend and patron of 
an attached tenantry, and a promi- 
sing aspirant after county honours. 
What is there in life like the sweet 
and freshening feelings of the wealthy 
young squire,stepping into the sphere 
of his hereditary honours and influ- 
ences, and becoming at once the re- 
vered master of household and te- 
nantry, grown grey in his father’s 
service—the prop of his family—and 
the “ rising man” in the county ? 
Young Beauchamp experienced these 
salutary and reviving feelings in their 
full force. They diverted the cur- 
rent of his ambition into a new 
course, and enabled him keenly to 
appreciate his own capabilities. The 

erence between the life he had 
just determined on, and that he had 
formerly projected, was simply—so 
to speak—the difference between 
being a Triton — minnows, and 
a minnow among Tritons. There, 
residing on his own property, sur- 
rounded by his own dependents, and 
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by neighbours who were solicitous 
to secure his good graces, he could 
feel and enjoy his own consequence, 
Thus, in every point of view, a coun- 
try life appeared preferable to one 
in the “ gay and whirlpool crowded 
town.” PP 
There was, however, one indivi- 
dual at ——— Hall, who viewed these 
altered non 9 and projects with no 
satisfaction ; it was Mr Eccles. This 
mean and selfish individual saw at 
once that, in the event of these altera- 
tions being carried into effect, his own 
nefarious services would be instant- 
ly dispensed with, and a state of feel- 
ings brought into play, which would 
lead his pupil to look with disgust at 
the scenes to which he had been in- 
troduced at college and on the con- 
tinent. He immediately set to work 
to frustrate the plans of his pupil. 
He selected the occasion of his being 
sent for one morning by Mr Beau- 
champ into his library, to commence 
operations. He was not discouraged, 
when his ¢i-devant pupil, whose eyes 
had really, as Eccles suspected, been 
opened to the iniquity of his tutor’s 
doings, commenced thanking him in 
a cold and formal style for his past 
services, and requested presentation 
of the bill he held against him for 
L.500, which he instantly paid. He 
then proceeded, without interrup- 
tion from the mortified Eccles, to 
state his regret at being unable to 
reward his services with a living, at 
present; but that if ever it were in 
his power, he might rely on it, &e. 
&e. &c. Mr Eccles, with astonish- 
ment, mentioned the living of which 
Mrs Beauchamp had promised him 
the reversion; but received an eva- 
sive reply from Mr Beauchamp, who 
was at length so much irritated at 
the pertinacity, and even the re- 
proachful tone with which his tutor 
ressed his claim, that he said sharp- 
y, “Mr Eccles, when my mother 
made you that promise, she never 
consulted me, in whose sole gift the 
living is. And besides, sir, what did 
she know of our tricks at French 
Hazard, and Rouge et Noir? She 
must have thought your skill at play 
an odd recommendation for the du- 
ties of the church.” High words, mu- 
tual recriminations, and threats, en- 
sued, and they parted in anger. The 
tutor resolved to make his “ungrate- 
ful” pupil repent of his misconduct, 
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and he lacked neither the tact nor the 
oo necessary for accom- 
plishing his _ ose. The altered 

rs Beauchamp, to- 
gether with the haughty and con- 
strained civility of her son, soon 
warned Mr Eccles that his departure 
from the Hall could not be delayed ; 
and he very shortly withdrew. 

Mr Beauchamp began to breathe 
freely, as it were, when the evil spi- 
rit, in his tutor’s shape, was no long- 
er at his elbow, poisoning his prin- 
cipies,and prompting him to vice and 
debauchery. He resolved, forthwith, 
to de all that his tutor had represented 
him to his mother ; to atone for past 
indiscretions, by a life of sobriety 
and virtue. All now went on smooth- 
ly and happily at the Hall. The new 
squire entered actively on the duties 
devolving upon him, and was engaged 
daily driving his beautiful cousin 
over his estate, and shewing to his 
obsequious tenantry their future 
lady. On what trifling accidents do 
often the great changes of life de- 
pend!—Mr Beauchamp, after a three 
months’ continuance in the country, 
was sent for by his solicitor to town, 
in order to complete the final ar- 
rangements of his estate ; and which, 
he supposed, would occupy him but 
afew days. That London visit led to 
his ruin! It may be recollected that 
the execrable Eccles owed his pupil 
a grudge for the disappointment he 
had occasioned him, and the time 
and manner of his dismissal. What 
does the reader imagine was the dia- 
bolical device he adopted, to bring 
about the utter ruin of his unsuspi- 
cious pupil? Apprized of Mr Beau- 
champ’s visit to London,—[Mr Eccles 
had removed to lodgings, but a little 
distance from the Hall, and was of 
course acquainted with the leading 
movements of the family}—he wrote 
the following letter to a Baronet in 
London, with whom he had been 
very intimate as a “Plucker” at Ox- 
ford—and who having ruined him- 
self by his devotion to play—equally 
in respect of fortune and character 
—was now become little else than a 
downright systematic sharper. 


“ Dear Sir Epwarp, 

“ Youne Beauchamp, one of our 
quondam pigeons at Oxford, who 
has just come of age, will be in Lon- 
don next Friday or Saturday, and 
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put up at his old hotel, the-——. He 
will bear plucking. Verb. suf. The 
bird is somewhat shy—but you are 
a good shot. Don’t frighten him. 
He is giving up life, and going to 
turn Saint! The fellow has used me 
cursedly ill; he has cut me quite, 
and refused me old Dr ’s living. 
Pll make him repent it! I will by 
“ Yours ever, most faithfully, 
“ Peter Eccies.” 
“ To Sir Epwarp STREIGHTON. 
“ P.S. If Beauchamp plucks well, 
you won't press me for the trifle I 
owe—will you? Burn this note.” 





This infernal letter, which, by a 
singular concurrence of events, got 
into the hands where J saw it, laid 
the train for such a series of plotting 
and maneeuvring, as, in the end, ruin- 
ed poor Beauchamp, and gave Eccles 
his coveted revenge. 

When Beauchamp quitted the 

Hall, his mother and Ellen had the 
most solemn assurance that his stay 
in town would not be protracted 
beyond the week. Nothing but this 
could quiet the good old lady’s ap- 
prehensions, who expressed an un- 
accountable conviction that some 
calamity or other was about to as- 
sail their house. She had had a 
dreadful dream, she said; but when 
importuned to tell it, answered, that 
if Henry came safe home, then she 
would tell them her dream. In 
short, his departure was a scene of 
tears and gloom, which left an im- 
pression of sadness on his own mind, 
that lasted all the way up to town. 
On his arrival, he betook himself to 
his old place, the hotel, near 
Piccadilly ; and, in order to expedite 
his business as much as possible, 
appointed the evening of the very 
day of his arrival for a meeting with 
his solicitor. 
* The morning papers duly apprized 
the world of the important fact, that 
“Henry Beauchamp, Esquire, had 
arrived at *s, from his seat in 
shire ;” and scarce ten minutes 
after he had read the officious an- 
nunciation at breakfast, his valet 
brought him the card of Sir Edward 
Streighton. 

“Sir Edward Streighton!” ex- 
claimed Beauchamp, with astonish- 
ment, laying down the card ; adding, 
after a pause, with a cold and doubt- 
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ful air, “ Shew 
course.” 

In a few moments the baronet-was 
ushered into the room—made up to 
his old “ friend,” with great cordiali- 
ty, and expressed a thousand win- 
ning civilities. He was attired in a 
style of fashionable negligence ; and 
his pale emaciated features ensured 
him, at least, the shew of a welcome, 
with which he would not otherwise 
have been greeted; for Beauchamp, 
thpugh totally ignorant of the pre- 
sent pursuits and degraded character 
of his visitor, had seen enough of 
him in the heyday of dissipation, to 
_avoid a renewal of their intimacy. 

Beauchamp was touched with the 
air of languor and exhaustion assu- 
med by Sir Edward, and asked kind- 
ly after his health. 

The wily Baronet contrived to keep 
him occupied with that topic for 
nearly an hour, till he fancied he had 
established an interest for himself in 
his destined victim’s heart. He told 
him, with a languid smile, that the 
moment he saw Beauchamp’s arri- 
val in the papers, he had hurried, ill 
as he was, to pay a visit to his “ old 
chum,” and “ talk over old times.” 
In short, after laying out all his 
powers of conversation, he so inter- 
ested and delighted his quondam as- 
sociate, that he extorted a reluctant 
promise from Beauchamp to dine 
with him the next evening, on the 
plausible pretext of his being in too 
delicate health to venture out him- 
self at night-time. Sir Edward de- 
sige apparently in a low mood, 

ut really exulting in the success 
with which he considered he had 
opened his infernal campaign. He 
hurried to the house of one of his 
comrades in guilt, whom he invited 
to dinner on the morrow. Now, the 
fiendish object of this man, Sir Ed- 
ward Streighton, in asking Beau- 
champ to dinner, was to revive in 
his bosom the half-extinguished em- 
bers of his love for play! There are 
documents now in existence to shew 
that Sir Edward and his companions 
had made the most exact calculations 
of poor Beauchamp’s property, and 
even arranged the proportions in 
which the expected spoils were to 
be shared among the complotters ! 
The whole conduct of the affair was 
intrusted, at his own instance, to Sir 
Edward ; who, with a smile, declared 


in Sir Edward, of 
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that he “ knew all the crooks and 
crannies of young Beauchamp’s 
heart ;” and that he had already set- 
tled his scheme of operations. He ~ 
was himself to keep for some time 
in the background, and on no occa- 
sion to come forward, till he was 
sure of his prey. 

At theappointed hour, Beauchamp, 
though not without having experien- 
ced some misgivings in the course of 
the day, found himself seated at the 
elegant and luxurious table of Sir 
Edward, in company with two of the 
baronet’s “choicest spirits.” It would 
be superfluous to pause over the ex- 
quisite wines, and luscious cookery, 
which were placed in requisition for 
the occasion, or the various piquant 
and brilliant conversation that flash- 
ed around the table. Sir Edward 
was aman of talent and observation ; 
and foul as were the scenes in which 
he had latterly passed his life, was 
full of rapid and brilliant repartee, 
and piquant sketches of men and 
manners, without end. Like the poor 
animal whose palate is for a moment 
tickled with the bait alluring it to 
destruction, Beauchamp was in ecsta- 
sies! There was, besides, such a 
flattering deference paid to every 
thing that fell from his lips—so much 
eager curiosity excited by the ac- 
counts he gave of one or two of his 
foreign adventures—such an interest 
taken in the arrangements he con- 
templated for augmenting his estates 
in ——shire, &c. &c. that Beauchamp 
never felt better pleased with him- 
self, nor with his companions. About 
eleven o’clock, one of Sir Edward’s 
friends proposed a rubber at whist, 
“ thinking they had all of them talk- 
ed one another hoarse,” but Sir Ed- 
ward promptly negatived it. The 
proposer insisted, but Sir Edward 
coldly repeated his refusal. “ Z am 
not tired of my friends’ conversa- 
tion, though they may be of mine! 
And I fancy, Beauchamp,” he con- 
tinued, shaking his head with a seri- 
ous air, “ you and I have burnt our 
fingers too often at college, to be de- 
sirous of renewing our pranks.” 

“Why, good God, Sir Edward !” 
rejoined the proposer, “ what do you 
mean? Are you insinuating that I 
am fond of deep play?—Z, I that have 
been such a sufferer ?”—How was it 
that such shallow trickery _ 
be seen through by a man whOknew 
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any thing of the world? The answer 
is obvious—the victim’s penetration 
had deserted him : Flattery and wine 


- —what will they not lead a man to? 


In short, the farce was so well kept 
Up» that Beauchamp, fancying he 
one stood in the way of the even- 
“ing’s amusements, felt himself called 
upon to “ beg they would not consult 
ham, if they were disposed for arub- 
ber; as he would make a hand with 
the greatest pleasure imaginable.” 
The proposer and his friend looked 
appealingly to Sir Edward. 
_“Oh! God forbid that I should 
hinder you, since you're all so dis- 
sed,” said the Baronet, with a po- 
ite air; and in a few minutes the 
four friends were seated at the whist 
table. Sir Edward was obliged to 
send out and buy, or borrow cards! 
“He really so seldom,” &c. &c. “espe- 
cially in his poor health,” &c. &c.! 
There was nothing whatever, in the 
conduct of the game, calculated to 
arouse aspark of suspicion. Thethree 
confederates acted their parts to ad- 
miration, and maintained through- 
out the matter-of-fact, listless air of 
men who have sat down to cards, 
each out of complaisance to the 
others! At the end of the second 
rubber, which was a long one, they 
paused a while, rose, and betook 
themselves to refreshments. 

“ By the way, Apsley,” said Sir 
Edward, suddenly, “ have you heard 
how that extraordinary affair of Ge- 
neral ——’s, terminated ?” 

“ Decided oe him,” was the 
reply; “ but | think wrongly. At 

——’s,” naming a celebrated cote- 
rie,“ where the affair was ulti- 
mately canvassed, they were equally 
divided in opinion; and on the 
strength of it the General swears he 
wont pay.” 

“It is certainly one of the most 

things !”” 

“Pray, what might the disputed 
point be ?” enquired Beauchamp, 
sipping a glass cf liqueur. 

“ Oh, merely a bit of town tittle- 
tattle,” replied Sir Edward, careless- 
ly “about a Rouge et Noir bet be- 
tween Lord —— and General ——. 
Idare say, you would feel no inter- 
est in it whatever.” 

But Beauchamp did feel interest- 


ed to press his host for an ac- 
c Smatter ; and he present- 
ly found himself listening to a story 
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told most graphically by Sir Ed- 
ward, and artfully calculated to in- 
terest and inflame the passions of 
his hearer. Beauchamp drank in 
—s every word. He could not 
help identifying himself with the 
parties spoken of. A Satanic smile 
flickered occasionally over the coun- 
tenances of the conspirators, as they 
beheld these unequivocal indica- 
tions that their prey was enterin 
their toils, Sir Edward represente 
the hinge of the story to be a moot- 
= at Rouge et Noir ; and when he 
ad concluded, an animated discus- 
sion arose. Beauchamp took an ac- 
tive part in the dispute, siding with 
Mr Apsley. Sir Edward got flus- 
tered! and began to express himself 
rather heatedly. Beauchamp also 
felt himself kindling, and involunta- 
rily cooled his ardour with glass af- 
ter glass of the wine that stood be- 
fore him. At length, out leaped a 
bold bet from Beauchamp, that he 
would make the same point with 
General ——. Sir Edward — 
ed his shoulders, and with a smile 
eclined “ winning his money,” on 
a point clear as the noonday sun! 
Mr Hillier, however, who was of Sir 
Edward’s opinion, instantly took 
Beauchamp ; and, for the symmetry 
of the thing, Apsley and Sir Edward, 
in spite of the latter’s protestation to 
Beauchamp, betted highly on their 
respective opinions. Somebody sug- 
ested an adjournment to the “ esta- 
lishment” at —— Street, where 
they might decide the question; and 
thither, accordingly, after great shew 
of reluctance on the part of Sir Ed- 
ward, they all four repaired. 

The reader need not fear that I 
am going to dilate upon the sicken- 
ing ‘horrors of a modern “ Hell!” 
for into such a place did Beauchamp 
find himself introduced. The infernal 
splendour of the scene by which he 
was surrounded, smote his soul with 
a sense of guilty awe the moment 
he entered, flushed though he was, 
and unsteady with wine. A spectral 
recollection of his mother and Ellen, 
wreathed with the halos of virtue 
and purity, glanced across his mind ; 
and for a moment he thought him- 
self in hell! Sick and faint, he sate 
down for a few moments at an un- 
occupied table. He felt half deter- 
mined to rush out from the room, 
His kind friends perceived his agita- 
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tion. Sir Edward asked him if he 
were ill? but Beauchamp, with a 
sickly smile, referred his sensations 
to the heated room, and the unusual 
quantity of wine he had drunk. Half 
ashamed of himself, and dreading 


their banter, he presently rose from 
his seat, and declared himself reco- 
vered. After standing some time be- 
side the rouge et noir table, where 
tremendous stakes were playing for, 
amidst profound and agitating silence 
—where he marked the sallow fea- 
tures of General —— and Lord ——, 
the parties implicated in the affair 
mentioned at Sir Edward’s table, 
and who, having arranged their dis- 
pute, were now over head and ears 
in a new transaction—the four friends 
withdrew to one of the private tables 
to talk over their bet. Alas, half-an- 
hour’s time beheld them all at ha- 
zard !— Beauchamp — and 
with excitement and enthusiasm 
equalling any one’s in the room. Sir 
Edward maintained the negligent and 
reluctant air of a man overpersua- 
ded into acquiescence in the wishes 
of his companions. Every time that 
Beauchamp shook the fatal dice-box, 
the pale face of his mother looked 
at him; yet still he shook, and still 
he threw—for he won freely from 
Apsley and Hillier. About four o’- 
clock he took his departure, with 
bank-notes in his pocketbook to the 
amount of L.95, as his evening’s 
winning. 

He walked home to his hotel weary 
and depressed in spirits, ashamed 
and enraged at his own weak compli- 
ances and irresolution. The thought 
suddenly struck him, however, that 
he would make amends for his mis- 
conduct, by appropriating the whole 
of his unhallowed gains to the pur- 
chase of jewellery for his mother 
and cousin. Relieved by this con- 
sideration, he threw himself on his 
bed, and slept, though uneasily, till 
a late hour in the morning. His first 
thought on waking was the last that 
had occupied his mind overnight ; 
but it was ina moment met by an- 
other and more startling reflection— 
What would Sir Edward, Hillier, and 
Apsley think of him, dragging them 
to play, and winning their money, 
without giving them an opportunity 
of retrieving their losses ! The more 
he thought of it, the more was he em- 
barr assed ; and as he tossed about on 
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his bed, the suspicion flashed across 
his disturbed mind, that he was em- 
broiled with gamblers. With what 
credit could he skulk from the at- 
tack he had himself provoked? Per- 
plexed and agitated with the dilem- 
ma he had drawn upon himself, he 
came to the conclusion, that, at all © 
events, he must invite the baronet 
and his friends to dinner that day, 
and give them their revenge, when 
he might retreat with honour, and 
for ever. Every one whoreads these 
pages will anticipate the event. 
Gaming is a magical stream ; if you 
do but wade far enough into it, to 
wet the soles of your feet, there is an 
influence in the waters, which draws 
you irresistibly in, deeper and deep- 
er, till you are sucked into the roar- 
ing vortex, and perish. If it were 
not unduly paradoxical, one might . 
say with respect to gaming, that he 
has come to the end, who has made 
a beginning. Mr Beauchamp post- 
poned the business which he had 
himself fixed for transaction that 
evening, and received Sir Edward 
—who had found out that he could 
now venture from home at nights— 
and his two friends, with all appear- 
ance of cheerfulness and cordiality. 
In his heart he felt ill at ease; but 
his uneasiness vanished with every 
glass of wine he drunk. His guests 
were all men of conversation; and 
they took care to select the most in- 
teresting topics. Beauchamp was 
delighted. Some slight laughing al- 
lusions were made by Hillier and 
Apsley to their overnight’s advens 
ture; but Sir Edward coldly cha+ 
racterised it as an “ absurd affair,” 
and told them they deserved to suf. 
fer as they did. This was exactly 
the signal for which Beauchamp had 
long been waiting; and he prea 
in a moment that cards and dice 
should be brought in to finish the 
evening with. Hillier and Apsley 
hesitated ; Sir Edward looked at his 
watch, and talked of the opera. 
Beauchamp, however, was peremp- 
tory, and down they all sate—and to 
hazard! Beauchamp was fixedly 
determined to lose that evening a 
hundred pounds, inclusive of his 
overnight’s winnings ; and veiled his 
purpose so flimsily, that his oppo- 
nents saw in a moment “ what he 
was after.” Mr Apsle down 
the dice-box with a haughty air, and 
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sail, “ Mr Beauchamp, I do not un- 
dertand you, sir. You are playing 
ngither with boys nor swindlers ; and 
be pleased, besides, to recollect at 
whose instance we sate down to this 
evening’s hazard.” 

Mr Beauchamp laughed it off, and 
protested he did his best. « Apsley, 
apparently satisfied, resumed his 
play, and their victim fe/t himself in 
their meshes—that the “snare of the 
fowler was upon him.” They played 
with various success for about two 
hours ; and Sir Edward was listlessly 
intimating his intention to have a 
throw for the first time, “ for com- 
pany’s sake,” when the card of a 
young nobleman, one of the most 

rofligate of the profligate set whom 
eauchamp had known at Oxford, 
was brought in. 

“ Ah! Lord !” exclaimed Sir 
Edward, with joyful surprise, “ an 
age since I saw him!—How very 
strange—how fortunate that I should 
happen to be here!—Oh, come, 
Beauchamp,”—seeing his host dis- 
posed to utter a frigid ‘not at home,’ 
—* come, must ask him in! The 
very best fellow in life!” Now, Lord 
—— and Sir Edward were bosom 
friends, equally unprincipled, and 
that very morning had they arranged 
this most unexpected visit of his Lord- 
ship! As soon as the ably-sustained 
excitement and enthusiasm of his 
lordship had subsided, he of course 
assured them that he should leave 
immediately, unless they proceeded 
with their play, and he stationed him- 
self as an on-looker beside Beau- 
champ. 

The infernal crew now began to 
see they had it “ all their own way.” 
Their tactics might have been finally 
frustrated, had ee vt but pos- 
sessed suflicient moral courage to 

ield to the loud promptings of his 

tter judgment, ‘and firmly deter- 
mined to stop in time. Alas! how- 
ever, he had taken into his bosom 
the torpid snake, and kept it there 
till it revived. In the warmth of 
excitement he forgot his fears, and 
his decaying propensities to play 
were rapidly resuscitated. Before 
the evening’s close, he had entered 
into the spirit of the game with as 
keen a relish as a professed game- 
ster! Withasort of frenzy he pro- 
posed bets, which the cautious ba- 
ronet and his coadjutors hesitated, 
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and at last refused, to take! About 
three o’clock they separated, and on 
making up accounts, they found that 
so equally had profit and loss been 
shared, that no one had lost or gain- 
ed more than L.20. Beauchamp ac- 
cepted a seat in Lord ——’s box at 
the opera for the next evening; and 
the one following that he engaged to 
dine with Apsley. After his guests 
had retired, he betook himself to 
bed, with comparatively none of 
those heart-smitings which had kept 
him sleepless the night before. The 
men with whom he had been play- 
ing were evidently no professional 
gamblers, and he felt himself safe in 
their hands. 

To the opera, pursuant to promise, 
he went, and to Apsley’s. At the 
former he recognised several of his 
college acquaintance ; and at the lat- 
ter’s house he spent a delightful 
evening, never having said better 
things, and never being more flatter- 
ingly attended to; and the night’s 
social enjoyment was wound + with 
a friendly rubber for stakes laugh- 
ably small. This was Sir Edward’s 
scheme, for he was not, it will be 
recollected, to “ frighten the bird.” 
The doomed Beauchamp retired to 
rest, better satisfied with himself and 
his friends than ever; for he had 
transacted a little real business du- 
ring the day; written two letters to 
the country, and dispatched them, 
with a pair of magnificent bracelets 
to Ellen; played the whole evening 
at unpretending whist, and won two 

uineas, instead of accompanying 

ord —— and Hillier to the esta- 
blishment in —— street, where he 
might have lost hundreds. A wor- 
thy old English Bishop says, “ The 
devil then maketh sure of us, when 
we do make sure of ourselves,’—a 
wise maxim! Poor Beauchamp now 
began to feel confidence in his own 
strength of purpose. He thought he 
had been weighed in the balance, 
and not found wanting. He was as 
deeply convinced as ever of the per- 
nicious. effects of an inordinate love 
of play ; but had he that passion? 
No! He recollected the healthful 
thrill of horror and disgust with 
which he listened to Lord ——’s en- 
treaties to accompany him to the 
gaming-house, and was satisfied. He 
took an early opportunity of writing 
home, to apprize his mother and 
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cousin that he intended to continue 
in town a month or six weeks, and 
assigned satisfactory reasons for his 
protracted stay. He wrote in the 
warmest terms to both of them, and 
said he should be counting the days till 
he threw himself in their arms. “’Tis 
this tiresome Twister, our attorney, 
that must answer for my long stay. 
There is no quickening his phlegma- 
tic disposition! When I would hurry 
and press him, he shrugs his shoul- 
ders, and says there’s no doing law 
by steam. He says he fears the 
Chancery affairs will prove very te- 
dious ; and they are in such a state 
just now, that, were I to return into 
the country, I should be summoned 
up to town again in a twinkling. Now 
1 am here, I will get all this business 
fairly off my hands. So, by this day 
six weeks, dearest coz, expect to 
see at your feet, yours, eternally,— 
H. B.” 

But, alas, that day saw Beauchamp 
in a new and startling character— 
that,of an infatuated gamester !— 
During that fatal six weeks, he had 
lost several thousand pounds, and 
had utterly neglected the business 
which brought him up to town,—for 
his whole heart was with French 
Hazard and Rouge et Noir! Even 
his outward appearance had under- 
gone a strange alteration. His cheeks 
and forehead wore the sallow hue of 
dissipation—his eyes were weak and 
bloodshot—his hands trembled—and 
every movement indicated the high- 
est degree of nervous irritability. He 
had become vexed and out of temper 
with all about him, but especially 
with himself, and never eduld “ bring 
himself up to par’ till seven or eight 
o’clock in the evening, at dinner,when 
he was warming with wine. The first 
thing in the mornings, also, he felt 
it necessary to fortify himself against 
the agitations of the day, by a smart 
draught of brandy or liqueur! If 
the mere love of temporary excite- 
ment had been sufficient, in the first 
instance, to allure him on to play, 
the desire for retrieving his losses 
now supplied a stronger motive for 
persevering in his dangerous and 
destructive career. Ten thousand 
pounds, the lowest amount of his 
losses, was a sum he could not afford 
to lose, without very serious incon- 
venience. Gracious God !—what 


would his aged-mother—what would 
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Ellen say, if they knew the mode 
and amount. of his losses ?— 


thought distracted him! He hade* * | 


drawn out of his banker’s hands all 
the floating balance he had placed 
there on arriving in town; and, in 
short, he had been at last compelled 
to mortgage one of his favourite 
estates for L.8000 ;—and how to con- 
ceal the transaction from his mother, 
without making desperate and suc- 
cessful efforts to recover himself at 
play, he did not know. He had now 

ot inextricably involved with Sir 

dward and his set, who never al- 
lowed him a moment’s time to come 
to himself, but were ever ready with 
diversified sources of amusement. 
Under their damned tutelage, Beau- 
champ commenced the systematic 
life of a “man about town,”—in all 
except the fouler and grosser vices, 
to which, I believe, he was never 
addicted. 

His money flew about in all direc-- 
tions. He never went to the esta- 
blishment in —— street, but his over- 
nights L.0.U.’s stared him in the face 
the next morning like reproachful 
fiends !—and he was daily accumu- 
lating bills at the fashionable trades- 
men’s, whom he gave higher prices, 
to ensure longer credit. While he 
was compelled to write down confi- 
dentially to old Pritchard, his agent, 
for money, almost every third or 
fourth post, his correspondence with 
his mother and cousin gradually 
slackened, and his letters, short as 
they were, indicated effort and con- 
straint on the part of the writer, It 
was long, very long, before Mrs 
Beauchamp suspected that any thing 
was going wrong. She was com- 
pletely cajoled by her son’s accounts 
of the complicated and harassin 
affairs in Chancery, and considere 
that circumstance fully to account 
for the brevity arid jnfrequency of 
his letters. The quicker eyes of 
Ellen, however, soon saw, in the 
chilling shortness and formality of 
his letters to her, that even if his re~ 
gerd for her personally were net® 

iminishing, he had discovered su 
—— objects in town as enaw 

led him to bear, with great fortitudeg! 
the pangs of absence ! at 

Gaming exerts a deadening influs.’ 
ence upon all the faculties of the 
soul, that are not immediately occu- 
pied in its dreadful service, The 
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heart it utterly withers: and it was 
not long, therefore, before Beau- 
champ was fully aware of the alter- 
ed state of his feelings towards his 
cousin, and satisfied with them. 
yr mn Ae was the name 
of his new and tyrannical mistress ! 
Need I utter such commonplaces 
as to say, that the more Beauchamp 
played, the more he lost; that the 
more he lost, the deeper he played ; 
and that the less chance there was, 
the more reckless he became ?—I 
eannot dwell on this dreary por- 
tion of my narrative. It is sufficient 
to inform the reader, that, employed 
in the way I have mentioned, Beau- 
champ protracted his stay in Lon- 
don to five months. During this time 
he had actually gambled away THREE- 
rourTuHs of his whole fortune. He 
was now both ashamed and afraid of 
returning home. Letters from his 
poor mother and Ellen accumulated 
upon him, and often lay for weeks 
unanswered. Mrs Beauchamp had 
once remonstrated with him on his 
allowing any of his affairs to keep 
him so long in town, under the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which he 
was placed with respect to Ellen: 
but she received such a tart reply 
from her son as effectually prevent- 
ed her future interference. She be- 
gan to grow very uneasy—and to sus- 
pect that something or other unfor- 
tunate had happened to her son. 
Her fears hurried her into a disre- 
_ = ang son’s menaces ; = at 
she wrote up privately to 

Me Twister, to inet dies was the 
state of affairs, and what kept Mr 
Beauchamp so harassingly employ- 
ed. The — old lady received for 
answer—that the attorney knew of 
— that need have detained Mr 
Beauchamp in town beyond a week; 
and that he had not been to Mr 
Twister’s office for several months ! 
Pritchard, Mr Beauchamp’s agent, 
was a quiet and faithful fellow, and 
d all his master’s concerns 

with the utmost punctuality and se- 
crecy. He had been elevated from 
the rank of a common servant in the 
family to his present office, which 
he had filled for thirty years, with 
unspotted credit. He had been a 
great favourite with old Mr Beau- 
champ, who committed him to the 
kindness of Mrs Beauchamp, and re- 
quested her to continue him in his 


office till his son arrived at his ma- 
jority. The good old man was 
therefore thoroughly identified with 
the family interests; and it was na- . 
tural that he should feel both dis- 

uietude and alarm at the demands 
or money, unprecedented in re- 
spect of amount and frequency, 
made by Mr Beauchamp during his 
stay in town. He was kept in pro- 
found darkness as to the destination 
of the money; and confounded at 
having to forward up to London the 
title-deeds and papers relating to 
most of the property. “ What can 
my young squire be driving at?” 
said Pritchard to himself: and as he 
could devise no satisfactory answer, 
he began to fume and fret, and to 
indulge in melancholy speculations. 
He surmised that “all was not going 
on right at London :” for he was too 
much a man of business to be ca- 
joled by the flimsy reasons assigned 
by Mr Beauchamp for requiring the 
estate papers. e began to suspect 
that his young master was “ taking 
to bad courses ;” but being enjoin- 
ed silence at his peril, he held his 
tongue, and shrugging his shoulders, 
* hoped the best.” He longed every 
day to make, or find, an opportunity 
for communicating with his old mis- 
tress: yet how could he break his 
master’s confidence, and risk the 
threatened penalty !—He received, 
however, a letter one morning which 
decided him. The fearful contents 
were as follow :— 


“ Dear and faithful old Pritchard 
—There are now only two ways in 
which you can shew your regard for 
me—profound secrecy, and imme- 
diate attention to my directions. I 
have been engaged for some time in 
delusive speculations in London, 
and have been dreadfully unfortu- 
nate. I must have fifteen, or at the 
very lowest ten thousand pounds, by 
this day week, or be ruined; and I 
purpose raising that sum by a mort- 
gage on my property in shire. 

can see no other possible way of 
meeting my engagements, without 
compromising the character of our 
family—the honour of my name. 
Let me, therefore, have all the need- 
ful papers in time, in two days’ time 
at the latest.—Dear old man !—for 
the love of God, and the respect you 
bear my father’s memory, keep all 
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this to yourself, or consequences 
may follow, which I tremble to think 
of! Lam, &e. &e. 

“ Henry Beaucuamp. 
« ——— Hotel, 4 o’clock, a.m.’ 


This letter was written with evi- 
dent hurry and trepidation; but not 
with more than its perusal occasion- 
ed the affrighted steward. He drop- 
ped it from his hands, elevated them 
and his eyes towards heaven, and 
turned deadly pale. He trembled 
from head to foot; and the only 
words he uttered were in a low 
moaning tone, “ Oh, my poor old 
master! Wouldn’t it raise your 
bones out of the grave? Could he 
any longer delay telling his mistress 
of the dreadful pass things were 
come to ?” 

After an hour or two spent in ter- 
ror and tears, he resolved, come what 
might, to set off for the Hall, seek an 
interview with Mrs Beauchamp, and 
disclose every thing. He had scarce 
got half way, when he was met by 
one of the Hall servants, who stop- 
So him, saying—*“ Oh, Mr Steward, 

was coming down for you. Mis- 
tress is in a way this morning, and 
wants to see you directly.” 

The old man hardly heard him out, 
and hurried on as fast as possible to 
the Hall, which was pervaded with 
an air of excitement and suspense. 
He was instantly conducted into 
Mrs Beauchamp’s private room. The 
ay old lady sate in her easy-chair, 

er pallid features full of grief, and 
her grey locks straying in disorder 
from under the border of her cap. 
Every limb was in a tremor. On 
one side of her sate Ellen, in the 
same agitated condition as her aunt ; 
and on the other stood a table, with 
brandy, hartshorn, &c. &c., and an 
open letter. 

“ Be seated, Pritchard,” said the 
old lady, faintly. The steward pla- 
ced his chair beside the table. “ Why, 
what is the matter with you, Prit- 
chard ?”’ enquired Miss Beauchamp, 
startled by the agitation and fright 
manifested in the steward’s counte- 
nance. He drew his hand across 
his forehead, and stammered that he 
Was grieved to see them in such 


trouble, when he was interrupted 
by Mrs Beauchamp putting the om 
letter into his hand, and telling him 
* to read it, The steward-could scarce 
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adjust his glasses, for he trembled? 
like an aspen leaf. He read ~~» 


“ Madam, 

“ My client, Lady Hester Gri 
having consented to advance a ym 
ther sum of L.22,000, to Mr Henry 
Beauchamp, your son, on mortgage 
of his estates in —— shire, I beg to 
know whether you have any annuity 
or rent-charge’ issuing . therefrom, 
and if so, to what amount. I beg you 
will consider this enquiry strictly 
confidential, as between Lady 
and Mr Beauchamp, or the negotia- 
tions will be broken off; for her la- 
dyship’s extreme caution has indu- 
ced her to break through my promise 
to Mr Beauchamp, of not allowing 
you, or any one else, to know of the 
transaction. As,however, Mr Beau- 
champ said that even if you did 
know, it was not of much conse- 
quence, I presume I have not gone 
very far wrong in yielding to her la- 
dyship’s importunities. May I 
the favour of a reply, per return of 
post. I have the honour, &c. &c. 
&e. 
“ Furnival’s Inn, London.” 


Before the staggered steward had 
got through half this letter, he was 
obliged to lay it down for a moment 
or two, to recover from his trepida- 
tion. 

* A FURTHER sum!” he muttered. 
He wiped the cold perspiration from 
his forehead, and dashed out the 
tears from his half-blinded eyes, and 
resumed his perusal of the letter, 
which shook in his hands. No one 
spoke a syllable ; and when he had 
finished reading, he laid down the 
letter in silence. Mrs Beaucham 
sate leaning back in her chair, wi 
her eyes closed. She murmured 
something which the straining ear of 
the steward could not catch. 

“ What was my lady saying, miss ?” 
he enquired. Miss Beauchamp shook 
her head, without speaking, or re- 
— her handkerchief from her 

ace. 

“ Well, God’s holy will be done!” 
exclaimed Mrs Beauchamp, feebly, 
tasting a little brandy and water; 
“ but ’'m afraid my poor Henry— 
and all of us—are ruined !” 

“ God grant not, my lady! Oh, 
don’t—don’t say so, my lady!” sob- 
bed the steward, dropping involun- 
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tarily upon his knees, and elevating 
his clasped hands upwards.—* ’Tis 
true, my lady,” he continued, “ Mas- 
ter Henry—for I can’t help calling 
him so—has been a little wild in 
London—but ail is not yet gone— 
oh no, ma’am, no!” 

“ You must, of course, have known 
all along of his doings—you must, 
Pritchard !” said Mrs Beauchamp, in 
a low tone. 

“ Why, yes, my lady, I have—but 
Ive gone down on my knees every 
blessed night, and prayed that I 
might find a way of letting you 
know” —— 

“ Why could you not have told 
me ?” enquired Mrs Beauchamp, 
looking keenly at the steward. 

“ Because, my lady, I was his 
steward, and bound to keep his con- 
fidence. He would have discharged 
= the moment I had opened my 

ips.” 

Mrs Beauchamp made no reply. 
She saw the worthy man’s dilemma, 
and doubted not his integrity, though 
she had entertained momentarily a 
suspicion of his guilty acquiescence. 

“ Have you ever heard, Pritchard, 
how the money has gone in Lon- 
don ?” 

“ Never a breath, my lady, that I 
could rely on.” 

“ What have you heard ?—That he 
frequents gaming-houses ?” enqui- 
red Mrs Beauchamp, her features 
whitening as she went on. The stew- 
ward shook his head. There was 
another mournful pause. 

“ Now, Pritchard,” said Mrs Beau- 
champ, with an effort f muster up 
all her calmness—“ tell me, as in the 
sight of God, how much money has 
my son made away with since he 
left ?” 

The steward paused and hesitated. 

“I must not be trifled with, Prit- 
chard,” continued Mrs Beauchamp, 
solemnly, and with increasing agita- 
tion. The steward seemed calcula- 
ting a moment. 

“ Why, my lady, if I must be plain, 
I’m afraid that twenty thousand 
pounds would not cover’—— 

“ TWENTY THOUSAND PouNDs!” 
screamed Miss Beauchamp, spring- 
ing out of her chair wildly; but her 
attention was in an instant absorbed 
by her aunt, who, on hearing the sum 
named by the steward, after moving 
her fingers for a moment or two, as 


if she were trying to speak, sudden- 
ly fell back in her seat and swooned. 

To describe the scenes of conster- 
nation and despair which ensued, 
would be impossible. Mrs Beau- 
champ’s feelings were several times 
urging her on the very borders of 
madness; and Miss Beauchamp look- 
ed the image of speechless, breath- 
less horror. At length, however, 
Mrs Beauchamp succeeded in over- 
coming her feelings—for she was a 
woman of unusual strength of mind 
—and instantly addressed herself to 
meet the naked horrors of the case, 
and see if it were possible to disco- 
ver or apply a remedy. After a day’s 
anxious thought, and the shew of a 
consultation with her distracted niece, 
she decided on the line of operations 
she intended to pursue. 

To return, however, to her son. 
Things went on as might be suppo- 
sed from the situation in which we 
left him—worse and worse. Poor 
Beauchamp’s life might justly be 
said to be a perpetual frenzy—passed 
in alternate paroxysms of remorse, 
despair, rage, fear, and all the other 
baleful passions that can tear and 
distract the human soul. He had 
become stupified, and could not 
fully comprehend the enormous ruin 
which he had precipitated upon him- 
self—crushing at once “ mind, body, 
and estate.” His motions seemed 
actuated by a species of diabolical 
influence. He saw the nest of hor- 
nets which he had lit upon, yet 
would not forsake the spot! Alas, 
Beauchamp was not the first who 
has felt the fatal fascination of play, 
the utter obliviousness of consequen- 
ces which it induces! The demons 
who fluttered about him, no longer 
thought of masking themselves, but 
stood boldly in all their naked hi- 
deousness before him. For weeks 
together he had one continual run 
of bad luck, yet still he lived and 

ambled on from week to week, 
from day to day, from hour to hour, 
in the delusive hope of recovering 
himself. His heart was paralyzed— 
its feelings all smothered beneath 
the perpetual pressure of a game- 
ster’s anxieties. It is not, therefore, 
difficult for the reader to conceive 
the ease with which he dismissed the 
less and less frequently intruding 
images—the pale, reproachful faces 
—of his mother and cousin | 
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Sir Edward Streighton, the most 
consummate tactician, sure, that ever 
breathed, had won thousands from 
Beauchamp, without affording him 
a tangible opportunity of breaking 
with him. On the contrary, the more 
Beauchamp became involved—the 
deeper he sunk into the whirlpool of 
destruction—the closer he clung to 
Sir Edward; as if clinging to the 
devil, in hell, would save one from its 
fires! The wily baronet had contri- 
ved to make himself, in a manner, 
indispensable to Beauchamp. It was 
Sir Edward, who taught him the 
quickest way of turning lands into 
cash; Sir Edward, who familiarized 
him with the correctest principles of 
betting and handling the dice; Sir 
Edward, who put him in the way of 
evading and defying his minor cre- 
ditors; Sir Edward, who feasted and 
féted him out of his bitter ennui and 
thoughts of ——-——shire ; Sir Ed- 
ward, who lent him hundreds at a mo- 
ment’s warning, and gave him the 

. longest credit ! 

Is it really conceivable that Beau- 
champ could not see through the 
ae scoundrel ? enquires per- 

aps areader. No, he did not—till 
the plot began to develope itself in 
the latter acts of the a: And 
even when he did, he still went on— 
and on—and on—trusting that in 
time he should outwit the subtle 
devil. Though he was a little shocked 
at finding himself so easily capable 
of such a thing, he resolved at last, 
in the forlorn hope of retrieving his 
circumstances, to meet fraud with 
fraud. A delusion not uncommon 
among the desperate victims of gam- 
bling, in the notion that they have 
suddenly hit on some trick by which 
they must infallibly win. This is the 
ignis fatuus which often lights them 
to the fatal verge. Such a crotchet 
had latterly been flitting through the 
fancy of Beauchamp ; and one night 
—or rather morning—after revolving 
the scheme over and over again in 
his racked brain, he started out of 
bed, struck a light, seized a me of 
cards, and, shivering with cold—for 
it was winter—sate calculating and 
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maneuvering with them till he had 
satisfied himself of the accuracy of 
his plan ; when he threw them down, 
blew out his candle, and leaped into 
bed again, in a fit of guilty ecstasy. 
The more he turned the project in 
his mind, the more and more feasible 
did it appear. He resolved to in- 
trust no one breathing with his secret. 
Confident of success, and that with 
but little effort he had it in his power 
to break the bank, whenever, and as 
often as he pleased—he determined 
to put his plan into execution ina day 
or two, on a large scale ; stake every 
penny he could possibly scrape toge- 
ther, and win triumphantly. He in- 
stantly set about procuring the requi- 
site funds. His attorney—a gambler 
himself, whom he had latterly picked 
up, at the instance of Hillier, as “a 
monstrously convenient fellow,” soon 
contrived to cash his I.0.U.’s to the 
amount of L.5000, on discovering 
that he had still available property 
in shire, which he learnt at 
a confidential interview with the so- 
licitor in Furnival’s Inn, who was 
negotiating the loan of L.22,000 from 
Lady Gripe.* He returned to make 
the hazardous experiment on the 
evening of the day on which he re- 
ceived the L.5000 from his attorney. 
On the morning of that day he was, 
further, to hear from his steward in 
the country respecting the mortgage 
of his last and best property. 

That was a memorable—a terrible 
day to Beauchamp. It began with 
doubt —suspense—disappointment ; 
for, after awaiting the call of the 
postman, shaking with agitation, he 
caught a glimpse of his red jacket, 
passing by his door—on the other 
side of the street. Almost frantic, 
he threw up the window, and called 
out to him—but the man had “ none 
to day.” Beauchamp threw himself 
on his sofa, in agony unutterable, 
It was the first time that old Pritch- 
ard had ever neglected to return 
an answer by return of post, when 
never so slightly requested. A thou- 
sand fears assailed him. Had his 
letter miscarried ? Was Pritchard 
ill, dying—or dead? Had he been 





* It is my intention, on a future occasion, to publish some account of the extra- 


ordinary means by which this old woman amassed a splendid fortune. 


She was an 


inveterate swindler at cards; and so successful, that from her gains at ordinary play, 
she drew a capital with which she traded in the manner mentioned. above, 
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frightened into a disclosure to Mrs 
? And did his Moruer, 
at — Sethe thoegt of his 
? The t was 
too frightful’ to dwell n!— 
Thoroughly unnerved, he w to 
brandy—fiery fiend, lighting up in 
the brain the flames of madness !— 
He scarce knew how to rest durin 
the interval between breakfast an 
dinner ;—for at seven o’clock, he, to- 
gether with the rest of the infernal 
crew, were to dine with Apsley. 
There was to be a strong muster ; 
for one of the decoys had entrapped 
a wealthy simpleton who was to 
make his “ first appearance” that 
evening. After walking for an hour, 
to and fro, he set out to call upon me. 
He was at my house by twelve o’- 
clock. During his stay in town, I 
had frequently received him in qua- 
lity of a patient, for trifling fits of in- 
ae ear and low spirits. I had 
ed upon him merely as a fashion- 
able young fellow, who was “ upon 
town,” doing his best to earn a little 
notoriety, such as was sought after 
by most young men of spirit—and 
fortune!—I also had been able to 
er from what he let fall at several 
nterviews, that the uneven spirits he 
enjoyed, were owing to his gambling 
[org that his excitement or 
pression alternated with the ese 
or il] luck he had at play. I felt in- 
terest in him; for there was about 
him an air of ingenuousness and 
straight-forwardness, which captiva- 
ted every one who spoke with him. 
His manners had all the ease and 
blandness of the finished gentleman ; 
and when last I saw him, which was 
about two months before, he appeared 
in good health and cheerful spirits— 
a very fine,if not strictly handsome 
man. But now when he stood before 
me, wasted in person, and h 
in feature—full of irritability and pe- 
tulance—I could scarce believe him 
the same man !—I was going to ask 
him some question or other, when he 
hastily interrupted me, by extendin 
towards me his two hands, whic 
shook almost like those of a man in 
the palsy, exclaiming—* This—this, 
Doctor, is what I have come about, 
Can you cure THIs—by six o’clock 


to-day ?” There was a wildness in 
his manner, which led me to suspect 
that his intellect was disordered. He 
hurried on before I had time to get 
in a word—“ If you cannot steady. 
my nerves for a few hours, lam——” 
he suddedly paused, and with some 
confusion repeated his question. The 
extravagant impetuosity of his ges- 
tures, and his whole demeanour, 
alarmed me. 

“Mr Beauchamp,” said I, seriously, 
“it is now two months since you ho- 
noured me with a visit; and your 
ne since then is wofully 
changed. Permit me, as a respectful 
friend, to ask whether——?’ He 
rose abruptly from his seat, and in a 
tone bordering on insult, replied, 
“ Dr ——, I came, not to gratify cu- 
riosity, but to receive your advice 
on the state of my health. If you are 
not disposed to afford it me, I am in- 
truding.” 

“You mistake me, Mr Beauchamp,” 
I replied, calmly, “ motives, and all. 
I do not wish to pry into your affairs. - 
I desired only to ascertain whether or 
not your mind was at ease.” While 
I was speaking, he seemed boiling 
over with suppressed irritability ; 
and when I had done, he took his 
hat and stick, flung a guinea on my 
desk, and before I could recover 
from the astonishment his extraordi- 
nary behaviour occasioned me, strode 
out of the room. 

How he contrived to pass the day 
henever knew; but about five o’clock 
he retired to his dressing-room to pre- 
pare for dinner.* His agitation had 
reached such a height, that after seve- 
ral ineffectual attempts to shave him- 
self,he was compelled to send for some 
one to perform that operation for him. 
When the duties of the dressing- 
room were completed, he returned 
to his sitting-room, took from his es- 
crutoire the doomed bank-notes for 
L.5000, and placed them in his poc- 
ketbook. A dense film floated before 
his eyes, when he attempted to look 
over the respective amounts of the 
bills, to see that all was correct. He 
then seized a pack of cards, and tried 
ever and over again to test the accu- 
racy of his calculations. He laid 
them aside, when he had satisfied 





* Mr Beauchamp had removed from his hotel into private lodgings near Pall 
Mall, about a month before the above-mentioned visit to me. 
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himself—locked his door, opened his 
desk, and took out pen and paper. 
He then with his penknife pricked 
the point of one of his fingers, filled 
his pen with the blood ae from 
it, and wrote in letters of blood a 
solemn oath, that if he were but suc- 
eessful that evening in “ winning 
back his own,” he would forsake 
cards and dice for ever, and never 
in be found within the precincts 
> gaming-house to the latest hour 
of his life. I have seen that singular 
and affecting document. The letters, 
especially those forming the signa- 
ture, are more like the tremulous 
handwriting of a man of eighty, than 
of one but twenty-one! Perceivin 
that he was late, he hurriedly affixe 
a black seal to his signature,—once 
more ran his eye over the doomed 
L.5000, and sallied out to dinner. 
When he reached Mr Apsley’s, he 
foundall the company assembled, ap- 
arently in high spirits, and all eager 
for dinner. You would not have 
thought of the black hearts that beat 
beneath such gay and pleasing ex-- 
teriors as were al varel round Aps- 
ley’s table! Nota syllable of allu- 
sion was made during dinner time 
to the subject which filled every 
one’s thoughts—play. Asif by mu- 
tual consent, that seemed the only in- 
terdicted topic; but 2s soon as din- 
ner and dessert, both of them first- 
rate, were over, a perfectly-under- 
stood pause took place; and Beau- 
champ, who, with the aid of frequent 
draughts of champaigne, had worked 
himself up to the proper pitch, was 
the first to propose, with eagerness, 
the fatal adjournment to the gaming 
table. Every one rose in an instant 
from his seat, as if by appointed sig- 
nal, and in Jess than five minutes’ 
time they were all, with closed doors, 
seated around the tables. 


“ Here piles of cards, and there the 
damned dice.” 


They opened with hazard. Beau- 
champ was the first who threw, and 
he lost ; but as the stake was compa- 
ratively trifling, he neither was, nor 
appeared to be, annoyed. He was 
saving himself for Rouge et Noir !— 
The rest of the company proceeded 
with the game, and got gradually in- 
to deeper play, till at length heavy 
betting was begun. Beauchamp, who 
declined joining them, sat “og ; 
with peculiar feelings of mingle 
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sympathy and contempt the poor fel- 
low whom the gang were “ pigeon. 
ing.” How painfully it reminded 
him of his own initiation! A throng 
of bitter recollections crowded irre- 
sistibly through his ‘mind, as he sate 
for a while with leisure for contem- 
plation. The silence that was main- 
tained was broken only by the rat- 
tling of the dice-box, and an occa- 
sional whisper when the dice were 
thrown. 

The reom in which they were sit- 
ting was furnished with splendour 
and elegance. The walls were entirely 
concealed beneath valuable pictures, 
in massive and tasteful frames, the 
gilding of which glistened with a pe- 
culiarly rich effect beneath the — 
of a noble or-molu a suspen 
from the ceiling. Ample curtains of 
yellow-flowered satin, drawn closely 
together, concealed the three win- 
dows with their rich draperies; and 
a few Gothic fashioned bookcases, 
well filled, were stationed near ‘the 
corners of the room, with rare spe- 
cimens of Halian statuary placed up- 
on them. The furniture was all of 
the most fashionable and elegant pat- 
terns ; and as the trained eye of 
Beauchamp scanned it over, and 
marked the correct taste with which 
every thing was disposed, the thought 
forced itself upon him—* how man 
have been beggared to pay for 
this!” His heart fluttered. He gazed 
on the flushed features, the eager 
eyes, the agitated gestures of these 
who sat at the table. Directly oppo- 
site was Sir Edward Streighton,look- 
ing attentively at the caster—his fine 
expansive forehead bordered with 
slight streaks of black hair, and his 
large lustrous eyes glancing like 
lightning from the thrower to the 
dice, and from the dice to the bet- 
ters. Hisfeatures, regular, and once 
even handsome, bore now the d 
traces of long and harrowing anxiety. 
“ O that one,” thought Beauchamp, 
“ so — better things, bearing 
on his brow nature’s signet of supe- 
riority, should have sunk into—a 
swindler !” While these thoughts 
were passing through his mind, Sir 
Edward suddenly looked up, and his 
eyes settled for an instant on Beau- 
champ. Their expression almost with- 


ered him! He tho ht he wasgazing 
on “the dark oid guilty one” who 
had coldly led him up to ruin’s 
brink, and was waiting to precipitate 


| 
| 





him. His thoughts then wandered 
away to long banished scenes—his 
aged mother, his ruined, forsaken 

en, both of whom he was beggar- 
ing, and breaking their hearts. A 
mist seemed diffused through the 
room, his brain reeled ; his long- 
stunned heart revived for a moment, 
and smote him heavily. “O that I had 
but an opportunity, never so slight 
an opportunity,” he thought, “ of 
breaking from this horrid enthral- 
ment, at any cost !” He started from 
his painful reverie, and stepped to a 
side-table on which a large bow] of 
champaigne-punch had just been 
placed, and sought solace in its in- 
toxicating fumes. He resumed his 
seat at the table; and he had looked 
on scarcely a few minutes, before he 
felta sudden, unaccountable impulse 
to join inat hazard. He saw Apsley 
placing in his pocketbook some bank- 
notes, which he had that moment re- 
ceived from the poor victim before 
spoken of—and instantly betted with 
him heavily on the next throw. Aps- 
ley, somewhat surprised, but not 
ruffled, immediately took him; the 
dice were thrown—and to his own 
astonishment, and that of all present, 
Beauchamp won L.300 — actually, 
bona fide, won L.300 from Apsley, who 
for once was off his guard! The 
loser was nettled, and could with dif- 
ficulty conceal his chagrin; but he 
had seen, while Beauchamp was in 
the act of opening his pocketbook, 
the amount of one or two of his lar- 

st bills, and his passion subsided. 

- At —— his hour arrived. Rouge 
et Noir followed hazard, and Beau- 
champ’s pulse quickened. When it 
came to his turn, he took out his 
pocketbook and coolly laid down 
stakes which aimed at the bank. Not 
a word was spoken; but looks of 
wonder and doubt ——_ darkly 
around the table. What was the fan- 
cied mancuvre which Beauchamp 
now proceeded to practise I know 
not, for, thank God, I am ignorant— 
except on hearsay—of both the prin- 
ciples and practice of gaming. The 
— of Apsley, the tailler, was 
on Beauchamp’s every movement. He 
tried—he ost, half his large stake ! 
He pressed his hand upon his fore- 
hesl--he saw that every thing de- 
pended on his calmness. The voice 
of Apsley sounded indistinctly in his 
ears, calling out, “un refait trente et 
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un!” Beauchamp suffered his stakes 
to remain, and be determined by the 
next event. He still had confidence 
in his scheme; but alas, the bubble 
at length burst, and Beauchamp ina 
trice found himself minus L.3000. 
All hope was now over, for his trick 
was clearly worth nothing, and he 
had lost every earthly opportunity of 
recovering himself. YET HE WENT 
oN—and on—and on;—and on ran 
the losing colour, till Beauchamp lost 
every thing he had brought with him! 
He sat down, sunk his head upon his 
breast, and a ghastly hue overspread 
his face. He was offered_unlimited 
credit. Apsley gave him a slip of 
paper with IL. O. U. onit, telling him 
to fill it up with his name, and any 
suin he chose. Beauchamp threw 
it back, exclaiming, in an under-tone, 
“No,—swindled out of all.” 

“ What did you say, sir?” enqui- 
red Apsley, rising from the table, and 
approaching his victim. 

“ Merely that I had been swindled 
out of all my fortune,’ replied 
Beauchamp, without rising from his 
seat. There was a dead silence. 

“ But, my good sir, don’t you know 
that such language will never do ?” 
enquired Apsley, in a cold contemp- 
tuous tone, and with a manner ex- 
quisitely irritating. 

Half maddened with his losses— 
with despair, and fury—Beauchamp 
sprung out of his chair towards 
Apsley, and with an absolute howl, 
dashed both his fists into his face. 
Consternation seized every one pre- 
sent. Table, cards, and bank-notes, 
all were deserted, and some threw 
themselves round Beauchamp, others 
round Apsley, who, sudden as had 
been the assault upon him, had so 
quickly thrown up his arms, that he 
parried the chief force of Beau- 
champ’s blow, and received but a 
slight injury over his right eye. 

“Pho! pho! the boy is drunk,” he 
exclaimed coolly, observing his fran- 
tic assailant struggling with those 
who held him. 

“ Ruffian ! swindler! liar!” gasped 
Beauchamp. Apsley laughed aloud. 

“ What! dare not you strike me in 
return ?” roared Beauchamp. 

“ Aye, aye, my fine fellow,” re- 
plied Apsley, with imperturbable 
nonchalance, “but dare you have 
struck me, when you were in cool 
blood, and Ton my guard ?” 
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F niaay you, indeed, you abhor- 
re fe oor 

“ Let us see then what we can do 
in the morning, when we’ve slept 
over it,” retorted Apsley, pitching 
his card towards him contemptu- 
ously. “ But, in the meantime, we 
must send for constables, unless our 
young friend here becomes quiet. 
Come, oo an you are croupier 
—come, Hillier—Bruton—all of you, 
come—play out the stakes, or we 
shall forget where we were.” 

Poor Beauchamp seemed sudden- 
ly calmed when Apsley’s card was 
thrown towards him, and with such 
cold scorn. He pressed his hands to 
his bursting temples, turned his des- 
pairing eyes upwards, and muttered, 
as if he were half-cheked, “ Not yet 
—not yet!” He paused—and the 
dreadful paroxysm seemed to sub- 
side. He threw one of his cards to 
Apeley, exclaiming hoarsely, “ When, 
where, and how you will, sir!” 

“ Why, come now, Beau, that’s 
right—tha?’s like a man!” said Aps- 
ley, with mock civility. ‘ Suppose 
we say to-morrow morning? 1 have 
cured you of roguery to-night, and, 
with the blessing of God, will cure 
you of cowardice to-morrow. But, 

ardon me, your last stakes are for- 
feit,” he added abruptly, seeing Beau- 
champ approach the spot where his 
last stake, a bill for L.100, was lying, 
not having been taken up. He look- 
ed appealingly to the company, who 
decided instantly against him. Beau- 
champ, with the hurry and agitation 
consequent on his assault upon Aps- 
ley, had forgotten that he had really 
played away the note. “ Well, sir, 
there remains. nothing to keep me 
here,” said Beauchamp, calmly—with 
the calmness of despair—* except 
settling our morning’s meeting.— 
Name your friend, sir,” he continued 
sternly—yet his heart was breaking 
within him. 

“ Oh—aye,” replied Apsley, care- 
lessly looking up from the cards he 
was shuffling and arranging. “ Let 
me see. Hillier, will you do the 
needful for me? I leave every thing 
in your hands.” After vain attempts 
to bring about a compromise—for 
your true gamblers hate such affairs, 
not from personal fear, but the pub- 
licity they occasion to their doings— 
matters were finally arranged; Sir 
Edward Streighton andagtexing for 
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Beauchamp. The hour of meeting 
was half past six o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and the place, a field near 
Knightsbridge. The unhappy Beau- 
champ then withdrew, after shaking 
Sir Edward by the hand, who pro- 
mised to call at his lodgings by four 
o’clock—* for we shall break up by 
that time, I dare say,” he whispered. 


- "When the door was closed upon 


Beauchamp, he reeled off the steps, 
and staggered along the street like a 
drunken man. Whether or not he 
was deceived, he knew not; but in 
passing under the windows of the 
room where the fiendish conclave 
were sitfing, he fancied he heard the 
sound of loud laughter. It was 
about two o’clock of a winter’s morn- 
ing. The snow fell fast, and the air 
was freezingly cold. Not a soul but 
himself seemed stirring. A watch- 
man, seeing his unsteady gait, crossed 
the street, touched his hat, and ask- 
edif he should call him a coach; but 
he was answered with such a ghast- 
ly imprecation, that he slunk back 
in silence. Tongue cannot tell the 
distraction and misery with which 
Beauchamp’s soul was shaken. Hell 
seemed to have lit its raging fires 
within him. He felt affrighted at 
being alone in the desolate, dark, 
deserted streets. His last six months’ 
life seemed unrolled suddenly before 
him like a blighting scroll, written in 
letters of fire. Overcome by his emo- 
tions, his shaking knees refused their 
support, and he sate down on the 
steps of a house in Piccadilly. He 
told me afterwards, that he distinct- 
ly recollected feeling for some im- 

lement of destruction; and that if 

e had discovered his penknife, he 
should assuredly have cut his throat, 
After sitting on the stone for about 
a quarter of an hour, bareheaded— 
for he had removed his hat, that his 
burning forehead might be cooled— 
he made towards his lodgings. He 
thundered impetuously at the door, 
and was instantly admitted. His 
shivering, half-asleep servant fell 
back before his master’s affrighting 
countenance, and glaring bloodshot 
eyes. “ Lock the door, sir, and fol- 
low me tomy room,” said Beauchamp, 
in a loud voice. 

“ Sir—sir—sir,”’ stammered the 
servant, as if he were going to ask 
some question. 

“ Silence, sir !” peneeen his mas- 

e 











ter; and the man, laying down his 
candle on the stairs, went and barred 
the door. Beauchamp hurried u 
stairs, and opened the door of h 
si room. He was astonished 
and ed to find a blaze of light 
in the room. Suspecting fire, he 
rushed into the middle of the room, 
and beheld—his mother and cousin 
bending towards him, and staring 
fixedly at him with the hue and ex- 
— of two marble images of 
! His mother’s white hair hung 
dishevelled down each side of her 
ghastly features; and her eyes, with 
ose of her niece, who sate beside 
her, clasping her aunt convulsively 
round the waist, seemed on the point 
of starting from their sockets. They 
moved not—they spoke not. The 
hideous apparition vanished in an 
instant from the darkening eyes of 
Beauchamp, for he dropped the 
candle he held in his hand, and fell 
at full length senseless on the floor. 
+ # 
It was no ocular delusion—nothing 
——— HoRROR looking out 
rough breathing flesh and blood, 
in the persons of Mrs Beauchamp 
and her niece. 

The resolution which Mrs Beau- 
champ had formed, on an occasion 
which will be remembered by the 
reader, was to go up direct to Lon- 
don, and try the effect of a sudden 
reseomee before her erring, but 

e hoped not irreclaimable son. Such 
an interview might startle him into 
a return to virtue. Attended by the 
faithful Pritchard, they had arrived 
im town that very day, put up at an 
hotel in the neighbourhood, and, 
without pausing to take refresh- 
ments, hurried to Mr Beauchamp’s 
lodgings, which they reached only 
two hours after he had gone out to 
dinner. Seeing his desk open, and 


a lying upon it, the old lad 

took it t up, ond, eezing with fright, 
read the oath before named, evi- 
dently written in blood. Her son, 
then, was Lge to the gaming-table 
in the spirit of a forlorn hope, and 
was that “— to complete his and 
their ruin! Yet, what could they do? 
Mr Beauchamp’s valet did not know 
where his master was gone to din- 
ner, nor did any one in the house, 
or they would have sent off instantly 
to apprize him of their arrival As 
it was, however, they were obliged to 
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wait for it; and it may therefore be 
conceived in what an ecstasy of agony 
these two poor ladies had been sit- 
ting, without tasting wine or food, till 
half past two o’clock in the morning, 
when they heard his startling knoc 
—his fierce voice speaking in curses 
to the valet, and at length beheld 
him rush, madman-like, into their pre- 
sence, as has been described. 

When the valet came up stairs 
from fastening the street-door, he 
saw the sitting-room door wide open; 
and peeping through on his way up 
to bed, was confounded to see three 
prostrate figures on the floor—his 
master here, and there the two ladies 
locked in one another’s arms, all mo- 
tionless. He hurried to the bell, and ~ 
sey it till it broke, but not till it 

ad rung such a startling peal, as 
woke every body in the house, who 
presently heard him shouting at the 
top of his voice, “Murder! Murder! 
Murder!” All the affrighted inmates 
were ina fewseconds in the room, half 
dressed, and their faces full of terror. 
The first simultaneous impression on 
the minds of the group was, that the 
persons lying on the floor had been 
poisoned; and under such impres- 
sion was it that I and two neighbour- 
ing surgeons were summoned on the 
scene. By the time I had arrived, 
Mrs Beauchamp was reviving; but 
her niece had swooned away again. 
The first impulse of the mother, as 
soon as her tottering limbs could 
support her weight, was to crawl 
trembling to the insensible body of 
her son. Supported in the arms of 
two female attendants, who had not 
as yet been able to lift her from the 
floor, she leant over the prostrate 
form of Beauchamp, and murmured, 
“ Oh, Henry! Henry! Love! My 
only love!” Her hand played slowly 
over his damp features, and strove 
to part the hair from the forehead— 
but it suddenly ceased to move— 
and on looking narrowly at her, she 
was found to have swooned again. 
Of all the sorrowful scenes it has 
been my fate to witness, I never en- 
countered one of deeper distress 
than this.—Had I known at the time 
the relative situations of the parties! 

I directed all my attentions to Mr 
Beauchamp, while the other medical 

entlemen busied themselves with 

rs Beauchamp and her niece. I 
Was not quite sure whether my pa- 
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tient were not in a fit of epilepsy or 


apoplexy, for he lay motionless, 
drawing his breath at long and pain- 
ful intervals, with a little occasional 
convulsive twitching of the features. 
I had his coat taken off immediately, 
and bled him from the arm copious- 
ly; soon after which he recovered 
his consciousness, and allowed him- 
self to be led to bed. He had hardly 
been undressed, before he fell fast 
asleep. His mother was bending over 
him in speechless agony—for ill and 
feeble as she was, we could not pre- 
vail on her to go to bed—and I was 
watching both with deep interest and 
curiosity, convinced that I was wit- 
nessing a glimpse of some domestic 
tragedy, when there was heard a vio- 
lent knocking and ringing at the 
street-door. Every one started, and 
with alarm enquired what that could 
be? Who could be seeking admis- 
sion at four o’clock in the morning? 

Sir Edward Streighton !—whose 
cab, with a case of duelling pistols 
on the seat, was standing at the door 
waiting to convey himself and Beau- 
champ to the scene of possible 
slaughter fixed on overnight. He 
would take no denial from the ser- 
vant; declared his business to be of 
the most pressing kind; and affected 
to disbelieve the fact of Beauchamp’s 
illness—“it was all miserable fudge,” 
and he was heard muttering some- 
thing about “ cowardice!” The 
strange pertinacity of Sir Edward 
brought me down stairs. He stood 
fuming and cursing in the hall; but 
started on seeing me come down 
with my candle in my hand, and he 
turned pale. 

“ Dr ——!” he exclaimed, taking 
off his hat; for he had once or twice 
seen me, and instantly recognised 
me, “ Why, in the name of heaven, 
what is the matter? Is he ill? Is he 
dead? What?’ 

“ Sir Edward,” I replied, coldly, 
“ Mr Beauchamp is in dangerous, if 
not dying, circumstances.” 

“ Dying circumstances !” he echo- 
ed with an alarmed air. “ Why—has 
he—has he attempted to commit sui- 
cide ?” he stammered. 

“ No, but he has had a fit, and is 
insensible in bed. You will permit 
me to say, Sir Edward,” I continued, 
a suspicion occurring to me of his 
design in calling, “ that this untime- 
ly visit looks as if” —~» 
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“ That is my Doctor,” 
he replied, haughtily, “ not yours, 
My errand is of the highest im 
ance; and it is fitting I should be 
assured, on your solemn word of ho- 
nour, of the reality of Mr Beau- 
champ’s illness.” ’ 

“ Sir Edward Streighton,” said I, 
indignantly, “ you have had my an- 
swer, which you may believe or dis- 
believe, as you think proper; but F 
will take good care that you do riot 
ascend one of these stairs to-day.” 

“ T understand it all!” he answers 
ed with a significant scowl, and left 
the house. I then hastened back to 
my patient, whom I now viewed 
with greater interest than before; 
for I saw that he was to have fought 
a duel that morning. Coupling pre- 
sent appearances with Mr Beau- 
champ’s visit to me the day before, 
and the known character ef Sir Ed- 
ward, as a professed gambler, the key 
to the whole, seemed to me, that there 
had been a gaming-house quarrel. 

The first sensible words that Mr 
Beauchamp spoke, were to me: 
“ Has Sir Edward Streighton call- 
ed?—Is it four o’clock yet?” and 
he started up in his bed, starin 
wildly around him. Seeing himself 
in bed—candles about him—and me 
at his side, he exclaimed, “ Why, I 
recollect nothing of it! Am I wound- 
ed? What is become of Apsley ?” 
He placed his hand on the arm from 
which he had been bled, and feeling it 
bandaged, “ Ah!—in the arm—How 
strange that I have forgotten it all? 
—How did I get ‘on at Hazard and 
Rouge et Noir?—Doctor, am I badly 
wounded ?—Bone broken ?”’ 

My conjecture was now verified 
beyond a doubt! He dropped asleep, 
from excessive exhaustion, while 
was gazing at him. I had answ 
none of his questions—which 
proposed in a dreamy unconn 
style, indicating that his senses weré 
disturbed. Finding that I could be 
of no further service at present, I 
left him, and betook myself to the 
room to which Mrs Beauchamp had 
been removed, while I was conver- 
sing with Sir Edward. I found her 
in bed, attended by Miss Beauchamp, 
who, though still extremely languid, 
and looking the picture of broken-' 
heartedness, had made a great exer-' 
tion to rouse herself. Mrs Beau- 
champ looked dreadfully il, The 
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nerves _.. to have received a 
shock from which she might be long 
in recovering. “ Now, what is break- 

these ladies’ hearts?” thought I, 
as I looked from one agitated face to 
the other. 

“ How is my son ?” enquired Mrs 
Beauchamp, faintly. “ea + 

I told her, I thought there was no 
d r; and that, with repose, he 
would soon recover. 

“ Pray, madam, allow me td ask— 
Has he had any sudden fright? I 
suspect”—— Both shook their 
heads, and hung them down. 

“ Well—he is alive, thank Heaven 
—but a beggar!” said Mrs Beau- 
ehamp. “ Oh, Doctor, he hath fallen 

thieves! They have robbed, 
and would have slain my son—my 
first born—my only son !” 

I expressed deep sympathy. I 
said, “ [ suspect, madam, that some- 
“ very unfortunate has happen- 


She interrupted me by asking me, 
after a pause, if I knew nothing of 
his practices in London, for the last 
few months, as she had seen my 
name several times mentioned in his 
letters, as his medical adviser. I 
made no reply. I did not even hint 
my suspicions that he had been a fre- 
quenter of the eae but my 
looks startled her. 

' © Oh, Doctor ——, for the love of 
God, be frank, and save a widowed 
mother’s heart from breaking! Is 
there no door open for him to ‘es- 


?? 
i <M they could extract little or 
no satisfactory explanations from 
me, they ceased asking, and resigned 
themselves to tears and sorrow. Af- 
ter rendering them what little ser- 
vice was in my power, and lookin 
dy Beauchamp’s room, where 

} him still in a comfortable 
sleep, I took my departure, for the 
dull light of a winter morning was 
already stealing into the room, and I 
had been there ever since a little be- 
fore four o’clock. All my way home 
I felt sure that my patient was one 
of the innumerable victims of - 
bling, and had involved his family in 
his ruin. 

Mr Beauchamp, with the aid of 
quiet and medicine, soon recovered 
sufficiently to leave his bed ; but his 
mind was evidently ill at ease. Had 
I known at the time what I was af- 
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terwards apprized of, with what in- 
tense and sorrowful interest should 
I have regarded him ! 

The next week was all agony, hu- 
miliation, confessions, and forgive- 
ness. The only one item in the 
black catalogue which he omitted or 
misrepresented, was the duel he was 
to have fought. He owned, after 
much pressing, in order to quiet his 
mother and cousin, that he had fought, 
and escaped: unhurt. But Beau- 
champ, in his own mind, was resol- 
ved, at all events, to give Apsley the 
meeting, on the very earliest oppor- 
tunity. His own honour was at stake! 
—His own revenge was to be sated! 
The first thing, therefore, that Beau- 
champ did, after he was sufficiently 
recovered to be left alone, was to 
drop a hasty line to Sir Edward 
Streighton, informing him that he 
was now ready and willing—nay, 
anxious—to | Apsley the meeting 
which he had been prevented doing, 
only by his sudden and severe ill- 
ness. He entreated Sir Edward to 
continue, asheretofore, his friend, and 
to hasten the matter as much as pos- 
sible; adding that whatever event 
might attend it, was a matter of utter 
indifference to one who was weary 
of life. Sir Edward, who began to 
wish himself out of a very disagree- 
able affair, returned him a prompt, 
polite, but not very cordial answer; 
the substance of which was, that 
Apsley, who happened to be with 
Sir Edward when Beauchamp’s let- 
ter arrived, was perfectly ready to 
meet him at the place formerly ap- 
pointed, at seven o’clock, on the en- 
suing morning. Beauchamp was 
somewhat shocked atthe suddenness 
of the affair. How was he to part, 
overnight—possibly for ever—from 
his beloved, and injured as beloved, 
mother and cousin? Whatever 
might be the issue of the affair, what 
a monster of perfidy and ingratitude 
must he appear to them ! 

Full of these bitter, distracting 
thoughts, he locked his room-door, 
and proceeded to make his will. He 
left “ every thing he had remaining 
on earth, in any shape,’ to his mo- 
ther, np a hundred guineas to his 
cousin to buy a mourning ring. That 
over, and some few other arrange- 
ments completed, he repaired, with 
a heart that smote him at every step, 
to his mother’s bedside; for it was 
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night, and the old lady, besides, 
scarce ever left her bed. -The un- 
usual fervour of. his embraces, to- 
gether with momentary fits of ab- 
sence, might have challenged obser- 
vation and suspicion; but they did 
not. He told me afterwards, that the 
anguish he suffered, while repeating 
and going through the customary 
evening adieus to his mother and 
cousin, might have atoned for years 
of guilt! 

After a nearly sleepless night, 
Beauchamp rose about five o'clock, 
and dressed himself. On quitting his 
room, perhaps the last time he should 
= it alive, he had to pass by his mo- 

er’s door. There he fell down on 
his knees; and continued with clas 
ed hands and closed eyes, till his 
smothering emotions warned him to 
begone. He succeeded in getting 
out of the house without alarming 
any one; and, muffled in his cloak, 
made his way as fast as possible to 
Sir Edward Streighton’s. It was a 
miserable morning. The untrodden 
snow lay nearly a foot deep on the 
streets, and was yet fluttering fast 
down. Beauchamp found it so fa- 
tiguing to plunther on through the 
deep snow, and was so benumbed with 
cold, that he called a coach. He had 
great difficulty in rousing the driver, 
who, spite of the bitter inclemency 
of the weather, was sitting on his 
box, poor fellow, fast asleep, and 
even snoring—a complete hillock of 
snow, which lay nearly an inch thick 
upon him. How Beauchamp envied 
him! The very horses, too, om and 
scraggy as they looked—fast asleep 
—how he envied them ! 

It was nearly six o’clock, when 
Beauchamp reached Sir Edward’s 
residence. The Baronet was up, and 
waiting for him. 

“ How d’ye do, Beauchamp—how 
d’ye do!—How the d—— are you 
to fight in such a fog as this?” he 
enquired, looking through the win- 
dow, and shuddering at the cold. 

“It must be managed, I suppose. 
Put us up as close as you like,” re- 
plied Beauchamp, gloomily. 

“ [ve done all in my power, my 
dear fellow, to settle matters amica- 
bly, but ’tis in vain, I’m afraid. You 
must exchange shots, you know!— 
I have no doubt, however,” he con- 
tinued, with a significant smile, “that 
the thing will be properly conducted. 
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Life is. valuable, Beauchamp! You 
understand me ?” 

“It is not to me—I hate Apsley 
as I hate hell.” 

“ My God, Beauchamp! What a 
bloody humour you have risen in !” 
exclaimed the baronet, with an an- 
xious smile. He paused, as if for 
an answer, but Beauchamp conti- 
nued silent.—“ Ah, then, the sooner 
to business the better. And hark’ee, 
Beauchamp,” said Sir Edward, brisk- 
ly, “have your wits about you, for 
Apsley, let me tell you, is a splendid 
shot.” 

“ Pooh !” exclaimed Beauchamp, 
smiling bitterly. He felt cold from 
head to foot, and even trembled; for 
a thousand fond thoughts gushed 
over him. He felt faint, and would 
have asked for a glass of wine or 
spirits; but after Sir Edward’s last 
remark, that was out of the question. . 
It might be misconstrued ! : 

They. were on the ground by seven 
o’clock. It had ceased snowing, and 
in its stead a small drizzling rain was 
falling. The fog continued so dense 
as to prevent their seeing each other 
distinctly at a few yards’ distance. 
This puzzled the parties not a little, 
and threatened to interfere with 
“a ut 2 

“ Every thing, by ——, is against 
us to-day!” pe Bo Sir Edward, 
placing under his arm the pistol he 
was loading, and battens his great- 
coat up to the chin,—* this fog will 
hinder your — one another, and 
this —— rain will soak through to 
the priming! In fact, you must be 
put up within eight or ten feet of 
one another.” . i 

“ Settle all that as soon, and as you 
like,” replied Beauchamp, walking 
away a few steps. 

“ Hallo—here !—here !”” cried Sir 
Edward,—“ Here! here we ane, er 
lier,” seeing three figures, within a 
few yards of them, searching about 
for them. Apsley had brought with 
him Hillier and a young surgeon. 

The fog thickened rapidly as.soon 
as they had come together, and Aps- 
ley and Beauchamp took their stands 
a little distance from their respective 
friends. ‘ ibis gh 

“ Any chance of apology ?” enqui- 
red Hillier—a “thei hawk-no- 
sed, ci-devant militaire. 

“ The deyil a bit. Herridly se. 
yage |” 





Then, let us make haste,” replied 
Hillier, with sang froid. 

_* Apsley got —— drunk after you 
left this morning, and I've had onl 
half an hour’s sleep,” continued Hil- 
lier, little suspecting that every word 
they were saying was overheard by 
Beauchamp, who, shrouded by the 
fog, was standing at but three or four 

Apsley drunk ? ‘Then *twill 

* ey drun en ’twill give 
Setnchone, poor devil, a bit ef a 
chance—and this fog! How does he 
stand it ? Cool?” 

“ Asacucumber. That is to say, 
he is cold—very cold—ha, ha! But 
I don’t think he funks either. Told 
me he hated Apsley like ——~, and 
we might put him up as we liked! 
But what does your man say ?” 

“Oh, full of ‘ pooh-poohs? and 
calls:it a mere bagatelle.” 

* Do mischief ?—eh ?” 

“ Oh—he’s going to try for the 
arm or knee, for the fellow hurt his 
eye the other night.” 

“ What—in this fog! My ——!” 

“Oh, true. Forgot that. What’s 
to be done ?—Come, it’s clearing off 
a bit.” ' 

“ I say, Hillier,’ whispered Sir 
Edward in a low tone—* suppose 
mischief should be done ?” 

“ Suppose !—and suppose—it 
shouldn’t? You'll never get your 
pistol drove !—So, now !” 

“ Now, how far ?” 

“ Oh, the usual distance. Step 
them out the baker’s dozen. Give 
them every chance; for God favours 
them.” 

“ But they won’t see one another 
any more than the dead! °Tis a 
complete farce—and the men them- 
selves will grumble. How can they 
mark?” 

“ Why, here’s a gate close by. I 
came past it. °*Tis white and large. 
Put them in a line with it.” 

“ Why, Beauchamp will be hit, 
poor devil !” 

“ Never mind—deserves it, d—— 

e distance duly stepped ou 
each stationed his man. ‘ll ’ 

-“T shall not stand against this gate, 
Streighton,” said Beauchamp, y- 
The net laughed, and replied, 
“ Oh, you’re right, my dear fellow. 
We'll put you, then, about three or 
four. yards from it on one side.” 
They were soon stationed, and pis- 
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tols put into their hands. Both ex- 
claimed loudly that they could not 
see their man. “ So much the bet~ 
ter. A chance shot !—We shan’t put 
you any nearer,” said Sir Binesion 
and the principals sullenly acqui- 
esced. 

* Now, take care to shoot at one 
another, not at us, in this cursed 
fog,” said Sir Edward, so as to be 
heard by both. ‘ We shall move off 
about twenty yards away to the right 
here. I will say—one! two! three! 
—and then, do as you like.” 

“ The Lord have merey on you!” 
added Hillier. 

“ Come, quick ! quick !—Tis cure 
sedly cold, and I must be at ——’s 
by ten,” cried Apsley, petulantly. 

he two seconds and the surgeon 
moved off. Beauchamp could not 
catch even a glimpse of his antago- 
nist—to whom he was equally invisi- 
ble. “ Well,” thought they, “ if we 
miss, we can fire again!” Ina few 
moments Sir Edward’s voice called 
out loudly—one !—two !—rTHREE !” 

Both pistol-fires flashed — 
the fog at once, and the seconds rus 
ed up to their men. 

“ Beauchamp, where are you ?”—= 
“ Apsley, where are you?” 

“ Here !” replied Beauchamp ; but 
there was no answer from — 
He had been shot through the head ; 
and in groping about, terror-struck, 
in search of him, they stumbled over 
his corpse. The surgeon was in an 
instant on his knees beside him, with 
his instruments out, but in vain. It 
was all over with Apsley. That 
heartless villain was gone to his ac- 
count. Beauchamp’s bullet, chance- 
shot as it was, had entered the right 
temple, passed through the brain, and 
lodged in the opposite temple. The 
only blood about him was a little 
which had trickled from the wound, 
down the cheek, on the shirt-collar. 

“Ts he killed?” groaned Beau- 
champ, bending over the body, and 
staring at it affrightedly ; but before 
he could receive an answer from Sir 
Edward or Hillier, who, almost petri- 
fied, grasped each a hand of the dead 
body—he had swooned. The first 
words he heard, on recovering his 
senses, were—“ Fly! fly! fly!” Not 
ee their import, he lan- 
guidly opened his eyes, and saw 
people, some standing round him, 


and others bearing away the dead 
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body. Again he relapsed into un- 
consciousness—from which he was 
aroused by some one grasping him 
rather roughly by the shoulder. His 
eyes glanced on the head of a con- 
stable’s staff, and he heard the words 
—“ You’re in my custody, sir.” 

He started, and stared in the offi- 
eer’s face. 

“ There’s a coach awaiting for you, 
sir, by the road-side, to take you to 
—— office.” Beauchamp offered no 
resistance. He whispered, merely— 
* Does my mother know ?” 

How he rode, or with whom, he 
knew not; but he found himself, 
about nine o’clock, alighting at the 
door of the Police Office, more dead 
than alive. 

While Beauchamp had lain insen- 
sible on the ground, the fog had com- 
pletely vanished; and Sir Edward 
and Hillier, finding it dangerous to 
remain, as passengers from the road- 
side could distinctly see the gloomy 
group, made off, leaving Beauchamp 
and the surgeon with the corpse of 
Apsley. Sir Edward flew to his own 
house, accompanied by Hillier ;—the 
latter hastily wrote a note to Apsley’s 
brother, informing him of the event ; 
and Sir Edward dispatched his own 
valet confidentially to the valet of 
Beauchamp, communicating to him 
the dreadful situation of his master, 
and telling him to break it as he 
could to fis friends. The valet in- 
stantly set off for the field of death, 
not, however, without apprizing, by 
his terrified movements, his fellow- 
servants that something terrible had 
happened. He found a few peo- 

le still standing on the fatal spot, 

rom whom he learned that his mas- 
ter had been conveyed a few minutes 
before to the —— Street Office— 
whither he repaired as fast as a hack- 
ney coach could carry him. When 
he arrived, an officer was endeavour- 
ing to rouse Mr Beauchamp from his 
stupor, by forcing on him a little bran- 
dy and water, in which he partly suc- 
ceeded. Pale and breathless, the 
valet rushed through the crowd of 
officers and people about the door, 
and flung himself at his master’s feet, 
wringing his hands, and erying—“ Oh 
master !—Dear master !— What have 
you done! You'll kill your mother !” 
Even the myrmidons of justice seem- 
ed affected at the poor fellow’s an- 
guish ; buthis unhappy master only 
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stared athim vacantly, without speak- 
ing. When he was conducted into 
the presence of the magistrate, he 
was obliged to be supported with a 
chair: for he was overcome, not only 
by the horrible dilemma to which he 
had just brought himself, but his spi- 
rits and health were completly bro- 
ken down, as well by his recent ill- 
ness, as the wasting anxieties and 
agonies he had endured for months 
past. The brother of Apsley was 
tigen raving like a madman; and 
e pressed the case vehemently 
ainst the prisoner. Bail was offer- 
ed, but refused : and Beauchamp was 
eventually committed to Newgate, to 
take his trial at the next Old Bailey 
Sessions. Sir Edward Streighton and 
Hillier surrendered in the course of 
the day, but were liberated on their 
own heavy recognisances, and two 
sureties each in a thousand pounds, 
to appear‘and take their trial at the 
Old Bailey. 

But what tongue can tell, what pen 
describe, the maddening horrors— 
the despair—of the mother and the 
betrothed bride ? Not mine. Their 
sorrows shall be sacred for me. 


—— “ For not to me belongs, 
Tosound the mighty sorrows of thy breast, 
But rather far off stand, with head and 

hands 
Hung down, in fearful sympathy. Thy 

Ark of grief 
Let me not touch, presumptaous.” 


To keep up, however, in some de- 
ree, the continuity of this melancho- 
y narrative, I shall state, merely, 
that I, who was called in to both mo- 
ther and niece a few minutes after 
the news had smitten them like the 
stroke of lightning to the eartth—won- 
dered, was even confounded—to find 
either of them survive it, or retain a 
glimpse of reason. The conduct of 
lien Beauchamp ennobled her, in 
my estimation, into something above 
humanity. She succeeded, at length, 
in overmastering her anguish and 
agitation, in order that she might 
minister to her afflicted aunt, in 
whose sorrow all consciousness or 
appreciation of her own seemed to 
have merged. For a whole week 
Mrs Beauchamp hovered, so to speak, 
about the open door of death, held 
back, apparently, only bya sweet 
spirit of s path and consolation— 
her niece! The first words she dis- 
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tinctly articulated, after many hours 
spent in delirious muttering, were, 
“TI will see my son—I will see my 
son!” It was not judged safe to trust 
her alone without medical assistance 
for at least a fortnight. Poor Pritch- 
ard, for several nights, slept outside 
her bedroom door. 

The first twenty-four hours of 
Beauchamp’s incarceration in New- 
gate were horrible. He who, on such 
a temptation, had beggared him- 
self, and squandered away in infamy 
the fortunes of his fathers; who had 
broken the hearts of his idolizing 
mother—his betrothed wife; who 
had MURDERED A MAN—was now 


ALONE !—alone, in the sullen gloom 


of a prison. 

e transaction above detailed, 
made much noise in London; and 
disguised as it here is, in respect of 
names, dates, and places, there must 
be many who will recollect the true 
facts, There is one whose heart 
these pages will wither while he is 
reading ! 

Most of the journals, influenced 
by the vindictive misrepresentations 
of Apsley’s brother, gave a most dis- 
torted version of the affair, and, pre- 
pry waged anticipating the decrees 
of justice, threw a gloomy hue over 
the prospects of the prisoner. He 
would certainly be convicted of mur- 
der, they said, executed, and dissect- 
ed!—The judges were, or ought to 
be, resolved to put down duelling, 
and “ never was there a more fitting 
opportunity for making a solemn ex- 
ample,” &c. &c. &c. One of the pa- 
pers gave dark hints, that on the be 
of trial some extraordinary and in- 
culpating disclosures would be made 
concerning the events which led to 
the duel. 

Mrs Beauchamp made three at- 
tempts, during the third week of her 
son’s imprisonment, to visit him, but, 
in each instance, fainted on bein 
lifted into the carriage ; and at length 
desisted, on my representing the dan- 

er which attended her attempts. 

er niece also seemed more dead 
than alive when she accompanied her 
aunt. Pritchard, however, the faith- 
ful, attached Pritchard, often went 
to and fro between Newgate and the 
house where Mrs Beauchamp lodged, 
two or three times a-day, so that 
they were thus enabled to keep u 
a constant but sorrowful correspond- 
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ence. Several members of the fa- 
mily had hurried up to London the 
instant they received intelligence of 
the disastrous circumstances above 
detailed, and it was well they did. 
Had it not been for their affectionate 
interference, the most lamentable 
consequences might have been anti- 
cipated to mother, niece, and son. 
I, also, at Mrs Beauchamp’s pressing 
instance, called several times on her 
son, and found him, on each visit, 
sinking into deeper and deeper des- 
pondency ; yet he seemed hardly 
sensible of the wretched reality and 
extent of his misery. Many a time 
when I entered his room—which 
was the most comfortable the gover- 
nor could supply him—I found him 
seated at the table, with his head 
buried in his arms; and I was some- 
times obliged to shake him, in order 
that I might arouse him from his le- 
thargy. Even then he could seldom 
be drawn into conversation. When 
he spoke of his mother and cousin, 
it was with an apathy which affected 
me more than the most passionate 
lamentations. 

I brought him one day a couple of 
white winter-roses from his mother 
and Ellen, telling him they were sent 
as pledges of love and hope. He 
snatched them out of my hands, kiss- 
ed them, and buried them in his bo- 
som, saying, “ Lie you there, em- 
blems of innocence, and blanch this 
black heart of mine if you can!” I 
shall never forget the expression, nor 
the stern and gloomy manner with 
which it was uttered. I sate silent 
for some minutes. 

“ Dector, Doctor,” said he, hastily, 
placing his hands on his breast, 
“ they are—I feel they are thawing 
my frozen feelings !—they are soft- 
ening my hard heart! Oh God, mer- 
ciful God, I am becoming human 
again!” He looked at me with an 
eee and vivacity to which he 
had long been a stranger. He ex- 
tended to me both his hands; I clasp- 
ed them heartily, and he burst into 
tears. He wept loud and long. 

“ The light of eternal truth Gas 
in upon me! Oh my God, hast thou 
then not forgotten me?” He fell 
down on his knees, and continued, 
“ Why, what a wretch—what a mon- 
ster have I been!” He started to his 
feet. “ Ah, ha! I’ve been in the 
lion’s den, and am plucked out of 
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it!” Isaw that his heart was over- 
burdened, and his head not yet clear- 
ed. I said therefore little, and let 
him go on by fits and starts. 

“Why, I’ve been all along in a 
dream! Henry Beauchamp! In New- 
gate! On a charge of murder !— 
Frightful!’ He shuddered, “ And 
my mother—my blessed mother !— 
where—howis she? Her heart bleeds 
—but no—no—n9, it is not broken ! 
—and E£llen—Ellen—Ellen”—After 
several short choking sobs, he burst 
again into a torrent of tears, I strove 
to soothe him; but “ he would not be 
comforted.” “ Doctor, say nothing 
to console me !—Don’t, don’t, or I 
shall go mad! Let me feel all my 
guilt; let it crush me!” 

My time being expired, I rose and 
bade him adieu. He was in a mu- 
sing mood, as if he were striving, with 

ainful effort, to propose some sub- 
ject to his thoughts—to keep some 
object before his mind—but could 
not. I promised to call again, be- 
tween then and the day of his trial, 
which was-but a week off. 

The excruciating anxiety endu- 
red by these unhappy ladies, Mrs 
Beauchamp and her niece, as the 
day of trial approached—when the 
life or death of one in whom both 
their souls were bound up, must be 
decided on—defies description. I 
never saw it equalled. To look on 
the settled pallor—the hollow hag- 
gard features—the quivering limbs 
of Mrs Beauchamp—was _heart- 
breaking. She seemed like one in 
the palsy. All the soothing, as well 
as strengthening medicines, which 
all my experience could suggest, 
were rendered unavailing to such a 
“ mind diseased,” to “raze” such “a 
written sorrow from the brain.” 
Ellen, too, was wasting by her side 
to a mere shadow. She had writ- 
ten letter after letter to her cousin, 
and the only answer she received 
was,— 

“ Cousin Ellen! How can you, 
how dare you, write to such a wretch 
as—Henry Beauchamp!” 

These two lines almost broke the 
poor girl’s heart. What was to be- 
come of her? Had she clung to her 
cousin through guilt and through 
blood, and did he now refuse to love 
her, or receive her proffered sympa- 


thy ? She never wrote again to him, 


til her aunt implored,nay, command- 
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ed her to write, for the purpose of 
inducing him to see them if they 
called. He refused. He was inflex- 
ible. Expostulation was useless. He 
turned out poor Pritchard, who had 
undertaken to plead their cause, with 
violence from his room. Whether 
he dreaded the effects of such an in- 
terview on the shattered nerves, the 
weakened frame, of his mother and 
cousin, or feared that his own forti- 
tude would be overpowered, or de- 
barred himself of their sweet but 
sorrowful society, by way of penance, 
I know not, but he returned an un- 
wavering denial to every such appli- 
cation. J think the last-mentioned 
was the motive which actuated him ;, 
for I said to him, on one occasion, 
“ Well, but, Beauchamp, suppose 
your mother should die before you 
have seen her, and received her for- 
giveness ?” He replied, sternly, 
* Well, I shall have deserved it.” IT 
could account for his feelings, with- 
out referring them to sullenness.or 
obstinacy. His heart bled at every 
pore under the unceasing lashings of 
remorse! On another occasion, he. 
said to me, “ It would Azl/ my mother 
tosee me here. She shall never die 
in a prison!” . 
The day previous to his trial I 
called upon him, pursuant to my pro- 
mise. The room was full of counsel 
and attorneys ; and numerous pape 
were lying on the table, which ac 
was beginning to eo u 
bag when I entered. 
holding their final consultation ; and 


left their client more disturbed than 


I had seen him for some days. The 
eminent counsel who had been re- 


eee YN by no means enco e- 


ingly of the expected issue of the 
trial, and reiterated the determina- 
tion to “ do the very uttermost on his 
behalf.” They repeated, also, that 


the prosecutor was following him up 
like a bloodhound ; that he had got, 


scent of some evidence against Beau- 


champ, in particular, which would 
tell terribly against him—and make. 


out a case of “ malice prepense.”— 


And, as if matters had not been al- 


ready sufficiently gloomy, the attor- 
ney had learned, only that afternoon, 
that the case was to be tried by one 


of the judges who; it was rumoured, 


was resolved to make an example of 
the first duellist he could convict! | 
“T shall undoubtedly be sacrificed, 


nea 
erk 
into a 
They had been. 
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as my fortune has already,” said 
Beauchamp, with a little trepidation. 
“ Every thing seems against me. If I 
should be condemned to death—what 
is to become of my mother and 
Ellen ?” 

“TI feel assured of your acquittal, 
Mr Beauchamp,” ad I, not know- 
ing exactly why, if he had asked me. 

“TI am a little given to supersti- 
tion, Doctor,” he replied—“and I 
feel a persuasion—an innate con- 
viction—that the grand finishing 
stroke has yet to descend—my mi- 
sery awaits its climax.” 

“Why, what can you mean, my 
dear sir?—Nothing new has been 
elicited.” 

“ Doctor,” he replied, gloomily— 
“Till tell you something. I feel I 
ouGur to die!” 

“ Why, Mr Beauchamp?” I enqui- 
red, with surprise. 

“ Ought not he to die who is at 
heart a murderer ?” he enquired. 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ Then Iam such an one. I MEANT 
to kill Apsley. I prayed to God 
that I might. I would have shot 
breast to breast, but I would have 
killed him, and rid the earth of such 
a ruffian,” said Beauchamp rising, 
with much excitement, from his 
chair, and walking hurriedly to and 
fro. I shuddered to hear him make 
such an avowal, and continued si- 
lent. I felt my colour changed. 
| “ Are you shocked, Doctor ?”’ he 
— pausing abruptly, and 
looking me full in the face. “I re- 
he ge ” clenching his fist—“ I would 

ave perished agaesns J to gratify 
my revenge. So would you,” he 
continued, “ if you had suffered as 
Ihave.” With the last words he ele- 
vated his voice to a high key, and 
his eye glanced on me like light- 
ning, as he passed and repassed me. 

“ How can we expect the merce 
we will not shew?’ I enquired, 
mildly. 

“ Don’t mistake me, Doctor,” he 
resumed, without answering my last 

uestion—“ 7 is not = oa ead, 
isturbed as , but only the 
mode of it. Death I covet, as a relief 
from life, which has grown hateful ; 
but, great Heaven, to be nune like 


a dog !’ 
Think of hereafter!” I exclaim- 
e 
“ Pshaw! I’m past thoughts of that. 
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Why did not God keep me from the 
snares into which I have fallen ?” 

At that moment came a letter, from 
Sir Edward Streighton. When he 
recognised the superscription, he 
threw. it down on the table, exclaim- 
ing, “ There! This is the first I have 
heard from this accomplished scoun- 
drel, since the day I killed Apsley.” 
He opened it, a scowl of fury and 
contempt on his brow, and read the 
following flippant and unfeeling let- 


cr i— 


“Dear Brother in the bonds of 
blood! 

“ My right trusty and well-belo- 
ved counsellor, and thine — Hil- 
lier, and thy unworthy E. S., intend 
duly to take our stand beside thee, 
at nine o'clock to-morrow morning, 
in the dock of the Old Bailey, as per 
recognisances. Be not thou cast 
down, O my soul; but throw thou 
fear unto the dogs! There’s never a 
jury in England will convict us, even 
though, as I hear, that bloody-mind- 
ed old —— is to try us! We've got 
a good fellow, (on reasonable terms, 
considering, ) to swear he happened 
to be present, and that we put you 
up at 40 paces! And that he heard 
you tender an apology to Apsley ! 
The sweetconvenientrogue!!! What 
think you of that, dear Beau? Yours 
ever—but not on the gallows. 

“ Epw. STREIGHTON. 
“ P.S. I wish Apsley, by the way, 
~ devil! had paid me a trifling 
undred or two he owed me, before 
going home. But he went in a hur- 
ry, ’tis true. Catch me ever putting 
up another man before asking him if 
he has any debts unprovided for!’’ 


“ There, there, Doctor !” exclaim- 
ed Beauchamp, flinging the letter on 
the floor, and stamping on it—* ought 
not I to go out of the world, for al- 
lowing such a fellow as this to lead 
me the dance of ruin ?” 

I shook my head. 

“ Oh, did you but know the secret 
history of the last six months,” he 
continued, bitterly, “ the surpassin 
folly—the black ingratitude—the vil- 
lainies of all kinds with which it was 
stained, you would blush to sit in 
the same room with me! Would not 
it be so?” 

“ Come, come, Mr Beauchamp, 
you are raving!” I replied, giving 
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him my hand, while the tears half 


blinded me, for he looked the pic- 
ture of contrition and hopelessness. 

«“ Well, then,” he continued, eye- 
ing me steadfastly, “ I may do what 
I have often thought of. You have a 
kind considerate heart, and I will 
trust you. By way of the heaviest 

nance I could think of—but, alas, 

ow unavailing! I have employed 

the last week in writing my short, 
but wretched history. Read it—and 
curse, as you go on, my folly, my 
madness, my villainy ! I’ve often laid 
down my pen, and wept aloud, while 
writing it; and yet the confession 
has. eased ——- One thing, I 
think, you will see plainly—that all 
along I have been the victim of some 
deep diabolical conspiracy. Those 
two vile fellows who will stand be- 
side me to-morrow in the dock, like 
evil spirits—and the monster I have 
idlled hove been the main agents 
throughout. I’m sure something will, 
ere long, come to light, and shew you 
I am speaking the truth. Return it 
‘me,” he continued, taking a packet 
from his table drawer, sealed with 
black, “ in the event of my —_ 
tal, that I may burn it; but, if I am 
to die, do what you will with it. 
Even if the world know of it, it can- 
not hurt me in the grave, and it may 
save some from Hazard and Rouge 
et Noir ! Horrible sounds !” 

I received the packet in silence, 

romising him to act as he wished. 

* How will my mother—how will 
Ellen—get over to-morrow ? Heaven 
have them in its holy keeping! My 
own heart quails at to-morrow !—I 
must breathe a polluted atmosphere; 
I must stand onthe precise spot which 
has been occupied by none but the 
vilest of my species; I shall have 
every eye in court fixed upon me 
—some with horror, others de- 
testation—and some, pity—which is 
worse than either. I must stand be- 
tween two that I can never look on 
as other than devils incarnate! My 
every gesture and motion—every 
turn of my face—will be noted down 
and published all over the kingdom, 
with gpd gd insulting com- 
ments. Good God—now am I to 
bear Ad all ?”” 

“Have you prepared your de- 
ag he uchan le I Jaquiced. 

© po angui 
sheets of foolscap, full 


to several 
of scorings 
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out, and said, with a sigh, * I’m 
afraid it is labour lost. I can say lit- 
tle or nothing. I shall not lie, even 
for my life! I have yet to finish it.” 

“Don’t, then, let me keep you 
from it! May God bless you, my 
dear sir, and send you an acquittal 
to-morrow! Whatshall I say to your 
mother—te Miss Beauchamp, if I 
see them to-night ?” 

His eyes glistened with tears—he 
trembled—shook his head, and whis- 
pered, “ What can be said to them !”” 

I shook him fervently by the hand. 
As I was quitting the door, he bec- 
koned me back. 

“ Doctor,” he whispered, in a 
shuddering tone, “ there is to be an 
execution to-morrow ! Five men will 
be hanged within ten yards of me! 
I shall hear them, in the night, put~ 
ting up the—gallows !” 

he memorable morning, for such 
it was, even to me, at length dawn- 
ed. The whole day was rainy, cold, 
and foggy, as if the elements, even, 
had combined to depress hearts al- 
ready prostrate! After swallowing a 
hasty breakfast, I set off for the Old 
Bailey, calling, for a few minutes, on 
Mrs Beauchamp, as I had promised 
her. Poor old lady! She had not — 
slept half an hour during the whole 
night ; and when I entered the room, 
she was lying in bed, with her hands 
clasped together, and her eyes clo- 
sed, listening to one of the church 
prayers, which her niece was read~ 
ing her. I sat down in silence; and 
when the low tremulous voice of 
Miss Beauchamp had ceased, I shook 
her cold hand, and took my seat by 
her aunt. I pushed the curtain aside 
that I — see her distinctly. Her 
features looked ghastly. What sa- 
vage work grief had wrought there! 

“ I don’t think I shall live through 
this dreadful day,” said she—*“I 
feel every thing dissolving within 
me!—I am deadly sick every mo- 
—, my heart flutters as a it 
were in expiring agonies; and m 
limbs have little “ln thems more than 
a corpse !—Ellen, too, my sweet 
love !—she is as bad—and yet she 
conquers it, and attends me like an 
angel !” 

“ Be of good heart, my dear ma- 
dam,” said I, “matters are by no 
means desperate. This evening— 
Pill take my life for it—you shall 
have your sonin your arms!” 
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“ Ha!”—quivered the old lady, 
clapping her hands, while a faint 
hysteric laugh broke from her 
colourless lips. 


“ Well, I must leave you—for: I 


am going-to hear the opening of the 


trial; I promised your son as. much: 


last night.” 

“How was he ?” faintly enquired 
Miss Beauchamp, who was sitting 
beside the fire, her face buried in her 
hands, and her elbows resting on her 
knees. The anguished eyes of her 
aunt also asked me the question, 
though her lips spoke not. lassured 
them that he was not in worse spirits 
than I had seen him, and that I left 
him preparing his defence. 

“The Lord God of his fathers 
bless him, and deliver him !” moaned 
Mrs Beauchamp.—As, however, time 
passed, and I wished to look in on 
one or two patients in my way, I be- 
gan to think of leaving—though I 
scarce knew how. I enjoined them 
to keep constantly by Mrs Beau- 
champ a glass of brandy and water, 
with half a tea-spoonful of laudanum 
in it, that she or her niece might 
drink of it whenever they felt a sud- 
den faintness come over them. For 
further security, I had also stationed 
for the day, in her bedroom, a 
young medical friend, who might 
pay her constant attention. Arrange- 
ments had been made, I found, with 
the attorney, to report the progress 
of the trial every hour by four regu- 
lar runners. 

Shaking both the ladies affection- 
ately by the hand, I set off. After 
seeing the patients I spoke of, I hur- 
ried on to the Old Bailey. It was 
striking ten by St Sepulchre’s clock 
when I reached that gloomy street. 
The rain was pouring down in 
drenching showers. I passed by the 

lows, which they were — 

own, and on which five men ha 
been executed only two hours before. 
Horrid sight!—the whole of the 
street along the sessions’ house was 
covéred with straw, thoroughly soak- 
ed with wet ; and my carriage wheels 
rolled along it noiselessly. I felt my 
colour leaving me, and my heart 
beating fast, as I descended, and en- 
tered the area before the court- 
house, which was occupied with 

many anxious groups conversing to- 
gether, heedless of the rain,.and en- 
eavouring to get admittance into 
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the court. The street-entrance was 
crowded; and it was such a silent— 
gloomy crowd, as I never before 
saw !—I found the trial had com- 
menced—so I made my way instant- 
ly to the counsel’s benches. The 
court was crowded to suffocation; 
and among the spectators, I recog- 
nised several of the nobility. Three 
prisoners stood in the dock—all of 
gentlemanly appearance; and the 
strong startled light thrown on 
them from the mirror over-head, 
ave their anxious faces a ghastly 
ue. How vividly is that group, 
even at this distance of time, before 
my eyes!—on the right-hand side 
stood Sir Edward Streighton—dress- 
ed in military style, with a black 
stock, and his blue frock-coat, with 
velvet collar, buttoned up close to 
his neck. Both his hands rested on 
his walking-stick ; and his head, bent 
a little aie was attentively direct- 
ed towards the counsel for the 
crown, who was — the case to 
the jury. Hillier leaned against the 
left-hand side of the dock, his arms 
folded over his breast, and his stern 
features, clouded with anxiety, but 
evincing no agitation, were ga- 
thered into a frown, as he listened 
to the strong terms in which his 
conduct was being described by the 
counsel. Between these stood poor 
Beauchamp—with fixed, and most 
sorrowful countenance. He was 
dressed in black, with a -full black 
stock, in the centre of which glisten- 
ed a dazzling speek of diamond. 
Both his hands leaned upon the 
dock, on which stood a glass of 
9 yond and his face was turn- 
ed full towards the judge. There 
was an air of melancholy compo- 
sure and resignation about his wast- 
ed features; and he looked dread- 
fully thin and fallen away. His ap- 
pearance evidently excited deep and 
respectful sympathy. How my heart 
ached to look at him, when my 
thoughts reverted for an instant to 
his mother and cousin! here was, 
however, one other object of the 
gloomy picture, which arrested my 
attention, and has remained with me 
ever since. Just beneath the witness- 
box, there was a savage face fixed 
upon the counsel, gloating upon his 
exaggerated violence of tone and 
manner. It.was Mr Frederick Aps- 
ley, the relentless prosecutor. 
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never saw such an impersonation of 
malignity. On his knees lay his fists, 


clenched; and quivering with irre- 
pressible fury; and the glances he 
occasionally cast towards the pri- 
soners were absolutely fiendish. 

The counsel for the prosecution 
distorted and aggravated every oc- 
currence on the fatal night of the. 
quarrel. Hillier and Apsley, as he 
went on, exchanged confounded 
looks, and muttered between their 
teeth :—but Beauchamp seemed un- 
moved—even when the counsel seri- 
ously asserted he should be in a con- 
dition to preve—that Beauchamp 
came to the house of the deceased 
with the avowed -intention of pro- 
voking him into a duel ; that he had. 
been attempting foul play through- 
out the evening ; and that the cause 
of his inveteracy against the decea- 
sed; was the deceased’s having won 
considerably. 

“ Did this quarrel originate, then, 
in a gaming-house ?” enquired the 
judge, sternly. 

“ Why—yes, my lord—it did, un- 
doubtedly.” . 

“ Pray, are the parties professed 
gamblers |’ 

The counsel hesitated. “ I donot 
exactly know what your lordship 
nee by professed gamblers, my 

ord.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed the judge, signi- 
ficantly, “go 0 on, sir.” I felt 
_ shocked at the virulence manifested 

by the counsel; and I could not help 
suspecting him of uttering the gross- 
est falsehoods, when I saw all three 
of the prisoners. involuntarily turn 
towards one another, and lift up their 
hands with amazement. As his ad- 
dress seemed likely to continue 
much longer, profound as was the 
interest I felt in the proceedings, I 
was compelled to leave. Istood up 
for that purpose, and. to take a last 
look at Beauchamp—when his eye 
suddenly fell upon me. He started 
—his lips moved—he. looked at me 


anxiously—gave me a hurried bow, 
and resumed the attentive attitude in 
which he had been standing. 


I hurried away to see my patients, 
several of whom were in most criti- 
cal circumstances. Having gone 
through most on my list, and being. 
in the neighbourhood, I stepped in 
to see how Mrs Beauchamp was go- 
ing on, ‘When I entered her bed- 
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room, after gently tapping at the’ 
door, I heard a hurried feeble voice 
exclaim, “ Theré! there! who is 
that?” It was Mrs Beauchamp, who 
endeavoured, but ‘in vain, to raise 
herself up in bed, while her eyes 
stared at me with an expression of: 
wild alarm, which abated a littie, on 
seeing who I was. She had mistaken 
me, I found, for the hourly messen- 
ger. I sat down beside her. Several 
of her female relatives were in the 
room—a pallid group—having arri- 
ved soon after I had left. 

“ Well, my dear madam, and how 
are you, now?” I enquired, taking 
the aged sufferer’s hand in mine. 

“ IT may be better, Doctor—but 
cannot be worse. Nature tells me, 
the hour is come !” 

“I am happy to see you so well— 
so affectionately attended in these 
trying circumstances,” said I, look- 
ing around the room. She made me 
no reply—but moaned—* Oh! Hen- 
ry, Henry, Henry !—I would to God 
you had never been born !—Why 
are you thus breaking the heart that 
always loved you so fondly!” She 
shook her head, and the tears trem- 
bled. through her closed eyelids. 
Miss Beauchamp, dressed in. black, 
sat at the foot of the bed, speechless, 
her head leaning against the bed- 
post, and her pale face directed to- 
wards her aunt. 

“ How are you, my dear Miss 
Beauchamp ?” enquired I. She made 
me no answer, but continued looking 
at her aunt. 

“My sweet love!” said her mo- 
ther, drawing her chair to her, and 
proffering her a little wine and wa- 
ter, “ Doctor —— is speaking to you. 
He asks you how you are!” Miss 
Beauchamp looked at me, and press- 
ed her white hand upon her heart, 
without speaking. Her mother look- 
ed at me significantly, as if she beg- 
ged I would not ask her daughter any 
more questions, for it was evident 
she could not bear them. I saw se- 
veral slips of paper lying on a va- 
cant chair beside the bed. They 
were the hourly billets from the Old 
Bailey.- One of them was,—* 12 0’- 
clock, O. B. Not quite so encouraging. 
Our counsel can’t make much im- 
pression in examination. Judge 
seems rather turning against pri- 
soner.” 


“1 o'clock, O. B. Nothing particu- 
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lar since last note. Prisoner very 
ealm and firm.” 

“2 o'clock, O. B. Still going on as 
in last.” 

“3 o'clock, O. B. Mr Beauchamp 
just read his defence. Made favour- 
able impression on the court.—Many 
in tears.—Acknowledged himself 
ruined by play. General impression, 
prisoner victim of conspiracy.” 

Such were the hourly annunci- 
ations of the progress of the trial, 
forwarded by the attorneys, in whose 
handwriting each of them was. The 
SS in which the in- 
tervals between the receipt of each 
was passed, and the trepidation with 
which they were opened and read, 
no one daring scarce to touch them 
but Mr ——, the medical attendant, 
cannot be described. Mr M—— in- 
formed me that Mrs Beauchamp had 
been wandering deliriously, more or 
less, all day, and that the slightest 
noise in the street, like hurrying 
footsteps, spread dismay through the 
room, and nearly drove the two prin- 
cipal sufferers frantic. Miss Beau- 
champ, I found, had been twice in 
terrible hysterics, but, with marvel- 
lous self-possession, calmly left the 
room when she felt them coming 
on, and retired to the farthest part 
of the house. While Mr M—— and 
I were conversing in a low whisper 
near the fire-place, a heavy, but 
muffled knock at the street-door, an- 
nounced the arrival of another ex- 

ress from the Old Bailey. Mrs 
eauchamp trembled violently, and 
the very bed quivered under her, as 
she saw the billet delivered into my 
hands. I openedit, and read aloud,— 

“ 4 o'clock, O.B. Judge summing 
up. Sorry to say, a little unfavour- 
able to prisoner. Don’t think, how- 
ever, prisoner will be capitally con- 
victed.” Within this slip was an- 
other, which was from Beauchamp 
himself, and addressed,— 

“ Sweet loves! Courage! The 
crisis approaches. I am not in de- 
spair- od is merciful! May he 
bless you for ever and ever, my mo- 
ther, my Ellen !—H. B.” 

The gloomy tenor of the last bil- 
let—for we could not conceal them 
from either, as they insisted on seeing 
them after we had read them—ex- 
cited Mrs and Miss Beauchamp al- 
most to frenzy. It, was_heart-rend- 


ing to see them both shaking in every 
muscle, and uttering the most pite- 
ous moans. I resolved not to quit 
them till the event was known one 
way or another, and dismissed Mr 
M——, begging him to return home: 
with the carriage, and inform my 
wife that I should not dine at home. 
I then begged that some refreshment 
might be brought in, ostensibly for 
my dinner, but really to give me an 
—— of forcing a little nou- 
rishment on my patients. My meal, 
however, was scanty and solitary; 
for I could scarcely eat myself, and 
could not induce any one else to 
touch food. 

“ This must be a day of fasting!” 
sighed Mrs Beauchamp; and I de- 
sisted from the attempt. 

“ Mrs Beauchamp,” enquired her 
sister-in-law, “ would you like to 
a chapter in the Bible read to 
you 9 

“ Y—ye—yes!” she replied, ea- 
gerly. ‘Let it be the parable of the 
prodigal son; and perhaps Doctor 
—— will read it tous?” 

What an affecting selection !— 
Thinking it might serve to occupy 
their minds for a short time, I com- 
menced reading it, but not very 
steadily or firmly. The’ relieving 
tears gushed forth freely from Mrs 
Beauchamp, and every one in the 
room, as I went on with that most 
touching, beautiful, and appropriate 
parable. When I had concluded, and, 
amidst a pause of silent expectation, 
another billet was brought. 

“ 50’clock, O. B. Judge still sum- 
ming up with great pains. Symp- 
toms of leaning towards the prison- 
er.” 

Another agitating hour elapsed— 
how, I scarcely know ; and a breath- 
os messenger brought a sixth bil- 

et :— 

“ 6 o’clock, O. B. Jury retired to 
consider verdict—been absent half 
an hour. Rumoured in court that 
two hold out against the rest—not 
known on which side.” 

After the reading of this torturing 
note, which Mrs Beauchamp did not 
ask to see, she lifted up her shaking 
hands to Heaven, and seemed lost in 
an agony of prayer. After a few 


minutes spent in this way, she gasp- 
ed, almost inaudibly,—*“ Oh! Decece, 
read once more the parable you have 
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read, eo | at the twentieth 
verse.” I took the Bible in my hands, 


and tremulously read,— 
** And he arose, and came to his 


father. But when he was yeta t . 


way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion,’—(a short, bitter, hys- 
teric laugh broke from Mrs Beau- 
champ, )—* and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him. 

* * * And bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it; and let us 
eat and be merry: 

“ For this my son was dead, and 
is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found: and they b os 

The death-like silence in which 
my trembling voice was listened to, 
was broken by the sound of a slight 
bustle in the street beneath, and the 
noise of some approaching vehicle. 
We scarce breathed. The sound in- 
creased. Miss Beauchamp slowly 
dropped on her knees beside the 
bed, and buried her ashy face in the 
clothes. The noise outside increa- 
sed; voices were heard ; andat length 
a short faint “ huzza!” was audible. 

“ There!—I told you so! He is 
free!—My son is acquitrep!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs Beauchamp, sitting in 
an instant upright in bed, stretching 
her arms upon it, and clapping her 
hands in ecstasy. Her features were 
lit up with a glorious smile. She 
pushed back her dishevelled grey 
hair, and sate straining her eye and 
ear, and stretching forward her hands, 
as if to enjoin silence. 

Then was heard the sound of foot- 
steps rapidly come the stairs; 
the door was knocked at; and be- 
fore I could reach it for the purpose 
of preventing any sudden surprise, 
in rushed the old steward, frantic 
with joy, waving his hat over his 
head. 

“ Not eumty !—Nor euitty !— 
Nor eurity, my lady!” he gasped, 
all in a breath, in defiance of my 
cautioning movements. “ He’s co- 
ming! He’s coming! He’s coming, 
my lady !” Miss Beauchamp sunk in 
an instant on the floor, with a faint 
scream, and was carried out of the 
room in a swoon, ; 

Mrs Beauchamp again clapped her 
hands. Her son rushed into the 
room, flung himself at her feet, and 
threw his arms around her. For se« 
veral moments he locked her in his 
embraces, kissing her with convulsive 
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fondness. “My mother! My own 
mother!—Your son!” he gasped ; 
but she heard him not. She eX- 
pired in his arms. 

To proceed with my narrative, af- 
ter recounting such a lamentable ca- 
tastrophe, is like conducting a spec- 
tator to the death-strewn plain after 
the day of battle! All, in the once- 
happy family of Beauchamp, was 
thenceforth sorrow, sickness, broken- 
heartedness,and death. Asfor the un- 
happy Beauchamp, he was released 
from the horrors of a prison, only to 
“turn his pale face to the wall,” on 
a lingering, languishing, bed of sick- 
ness, which he could not quit, even 
to follow the poor remains of his 
mother to their final resting-place in 
——shire. He was not only confi- 
ned to his bed, but wholly uncon- 
scious of the time of the burial; for 
a fierce nervous fever kept him in a 
state of continual delirium. Another 
physician and myself were in con- 
stant attendance on him. Poor Miss 
Beauchamp also was ill; and, if pos- 
sible, ina worse plight than her cou- 
sin. The reader cannot be surpri- 
sed that such long and intense suf- 
ferings should have shattered her vi- 
tal energies—should have sown the 
seeds of consumption in her consti- 
tution. Her pale, emaciated, sha~ 
dowy figure, is now before me !— 
After continuing under my care for 
several weeks, her mother carried 
her home into ——shire, in a most 

recarious state, hoping the usual 
beneficial results expected from a 
return to native air. Poor girl! She 
gave me a little pearl ring, as a keep-« 
sake, the day she went; and intrust- 
ed to me arich diamond ring, to give 
to her cousin Henry: “ It is too 
large now, for my fingers,” said she, 
with a sigh, as she dropped it into 
my hand, from her wasted finger! 
“ Tell him,” said she, “ as soon as 
you consider it safe, that my love is 
his—my whole heart! And though 
we may never meet on this side the 
grave, let him wear it to think of me, 
and hope for happiness hereafter !’’ 
These were among the last words 
that sweet young woman ever spoke 
to me. 

. * + * 

As the reader, possibly, may think 
he has been long enough detained 
among these sorrowful scenes, I shall 
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draw them now to a close, and omit 
much of what I had set down for 
publication. ; 

Mr Beauchamp did not once rise 
from his bed during two months, the 
greater part of which time was pass- 
ed in a state of stupor. At other 
periods he was delirious, and raved 
dreadfully about scenes with which 
the manuscript he committed to me 
in prison had made me long and pain- 
fully familiar. He loaded himself 
with the heaviest curses,for the misery 
he had occasioned to his mother and 
Ellen. He had taken it into his head 
that the latter was also dead, and 
that he had attended her funeral. 
He was pet oF ml bs me gee 
trary, till I judged it safe to allow 
him to cana tame she addressed 
to him, under cover to me. She told 
him she thought she was “ gettin 
strong again ;” and that if he woul 
still accept her heart and hand, in 
the event of his recovery, they were 
his unchangeably. Nothing contri- 
buted so much to Beauchamp’s re- 
covery as this letter. With what 
fond transports did he receive the 
ring Ellen had intrusted to my keep- 
in 


is old steward, Pritchard, after 
accompanying his venerated lady’s 
remains into the country, returned 
immediately to town, and scarce ever 
after left his master’s bedside. His 
officious affection rendered the office 
of the valet a comparative sinecure. 

Many were the piques and heart- 
burnings between these two zealous 
and emulous servants of an unfor- 
tunate master, on account of the one 
usurping the other’s duty! 

_ One of the earliest services that 
old Pritchard rendered his master, as 
soon as I warranted him in so doing, 
was to point out who had been the 
“ serpent in his path”—the origin— 
the deliberate, diabolical, designer 
of his ruin—in the person of his 
tutor! The shock of this discovery 
rendered Beauchamp speechless for 
the remainder of the day. Strange 
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and wise are the ways of Providence! 
How does the reader imagine the 
disgraceful disclosures were brought 
about? Sir Edward Streighton, who 
had got into his hands the title-deeds 
of one of the estates, out of which 
he and his scoundrel companions 
had swindled Beauchamp, had been 
hardy enough—quem Deus vult per- 
dere, prius dementat—to venture into 
a court of law, to prosecute his 
claim! In spite of threatened dis- 
closures, he pressed on to trial ; when 
such a series of flagrant iniquities 
was developed, unexpectedly to all 
parties, as compelled Sir Edward, 
who was in court incognito, to slip 
away, and without even venturin 
home, embark for the continent, an 
from thence to that common sewer 
of England—America.* His papers 
were all seized under a judge’s or- 
der, by Mr Beauchamp’s agents ; and 
among them was found the letter 
addressed to him by Eccles, coolly 
commending his unsuspicious pupil 
to destruction ! 

Under Beauchamp’s order, his 
steward made a copy of the letter, 
and enclosed it, with the following 
lines, to the tutor, who had sjnce 
contrived to gain a vicarage ! 


“To the Reverend Peter Eccles, 
vicar of ——, 

“ Sir,—A letter, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy, has been discover- 
ed, in your hand-writing, among the 
papers of Sir Edward Streighton; 
and the same post which brings you 
this, encloses your own original let- 
ter to Sir Edward, with all necessary 
explanations, to the bishop of your 
diocese. 

“ The monstrous perfidy it disclo- 
ses, will be forthwith made as public 
as the journals of the day can make 
it. 

“ Tuomas Pritcnarp, 
Agent to Mr Beauchamp.” 


What results attended the applica- 
tion to the bishop, and whether or 


——— 





* His companion in villainy, who in this narrative is called Hillier, brazoned out 
the affair with unequalled effrontery, and continued in England, till within the last 
very few years; when, rank with roguery, he tumbled into the grave, and so cheated 
justice. The hoary villain might be seey nightly at ——— street, with huge green 
glasses—now up to his knees in cards—and then endeavouring, with palsied hand, to 
shake the dice with which he had ruined so many ! 
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not the concluding threat was carried 
into effect, I have reasons for conceal- 
ing. There are, who do not need in- 


formation on those points. 

The first time that I saw Mr Beau- 
champ down stairs, after his long, 
painful, and dangerous illness, was 
in the evening of the July following. 
He was sitting in his easy-chair, 
which was drawn close to a bow- 
window, commanding an uninter- 
rupted view of the setting sun. It 
was piteous to see how loosely his 
black clothes hung about him. If 
you touched any of his limbs, they 
felt like those of a skeleton clothed 
with the vestments of the living. 
His long thin fingers seemed attenu- 
ated and blanched to a more than 
feminine delicacy of size and hue. 
His face was shrunk and sallow, and 
his forehead bore the searings of a 
“scorching woe.” His hair, natu- 
rally black as jet, was now of a sad 
iron-grey colour ; and his eyes were 
sunk, but full of vivid, though me- 
lancholy expression. The air of 
noble frankness, spirit, and cheerful- 
ness which had heretofore graced 
his countenance, was fled for ever., 
In short, to use the quaint expres- 
sion of a sterling old English writer, 
“ care had scratched out the comeli- 
ness of his visage.” He appeared to 
have lost all interest in life, even 
though Ellen was alive, and they 
were engaged to be married within 
a few months! In his right hand was 
acopy of “ Bacon’s Essays ;” and on 
the little finger of his left, I observed 
the rich ring given him by his cousin. 
As he sat, 1 thought him a fit subject 
for a painter! Old Pritchard, dress- 
ed also in plain mourning, sat at a 
table, busily engaged with account- 
books and piles of papers, and seem- 
ed to be consulting his master on 
the affairs of his estate, when I en- 
tered. 

“ Thope, Doctor, you’ll excuse Mr 
Pritchard continuing in the room 
with us. He’s in the midst of im- 
portant business,” he continued, see- 
ing the old man preparing to leave 
the room; “ he is my friend now, 
as well as steward; and the oldest, 
1 may say, only, friend I have left!” 
I entreated him not to mention the 
subject, and the faithful old steward 
bowed, and resumed his seat. 

“ Well,” said Mr Beauchamp, af- 
ter answering the usual enquiries re- 


specting his health, “I am not, after all, 
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absolutely ruined in point of fortune. 
Pritchard has just been telling me 
that I have more than four hundred 
a-year left” —— 

“ Sir, sir, you may as well call it 
a good L.500 a-year,” said Pritchard, 
eagerly taking’ off his spectacles. “I 
am but L.20 a-year short of the mark, 
and I'll manage that, by hook or by 
crook, and you—see if I don’t!” 
Beauchamp smiled faintly. “ You 
see, Doctor, Pritchard is determined 
to put the best face upon matters.” 

“ Well, Mr Beauchamp,” I replied, 
“taking it even at the lower sum 
mentioned, I am sincerely rejoiced 
to find you so comfortably provided 
for.’ While I was speaking, the 
tears rose in his eyes—trembled there 
for a few moments—and then, spite 
of all-his attempts to prevent them, 
overflowed. 

“ What distresses you?” I enqui- 
red, ny Be slender finger in mine. 
When he had a little recovered him- 
self, he replied, with emotion, “ Am 
I not comparatively a beggar ? Does 
it suit to hear that Henry Beauchamp 
is a beggar ! 1 have nothing now but 
misery—hopeless misery! Where 
shall I Ro. what shall I do, to find 
peace? Wherever I go, I shall carry 
a broken heart, and a consciousness 
that I deserved it !——-I—I, the mur- 
derer of two” —— 

“ Two, Mr Beauchamp? What can 
you mean? The voice of justice has 
solemnly acquitted you of murder- 
ing the miserable Apsley—and who 
the other is” —— 

“ My mother! my poor, fond, doat- 
ing mother! I have killed her, as 
certainly as I slew the guilty wretch 
that ruined me! My ingratitude 
pierced her heart, as my bullet his 
head! That it is which distracts— 
which maddens me! The rest I might 
have borne—even the anguish I 
have occasioned my sweet, forgiving 
Ellen, and the profligate destruction 
of the fortunes of my house!” Isaw 
he was in one of the frequent fits of 
despondency to which he was latter- 
ly subject, and thought it best not to 
interrupt the strain of his bitter re- 
trospections. I therefore listened to 
his self-accusations in silence. 

“ Surely you have ground for com- 
fort and consolation in the unalter- 
able, the increasing attachment, of 
your cousin?” said I, after a melan- 
choly pause. : 

“Ah, my = it is that which 

Q 
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drives thenail deeper ! I cannot, can- 
not bearit! How shall 1 pars to wed 
her? To bring her to an impoverish- 
ed house—the house of a ruined 
gamester—when she has a right to 
rule in the halls of my fathers? To 
hold + te her me ome of a MUR- 
DERER |” He ceased abruptly—trem- 
bled, clasped his hands we en 
seemed lost in a painful reverie. 

“ God has, after all, intermingled 
some sweets in the cup of sorrows 
you have drained: why cast them 
scornfully away, and dwell on the 
taste of the bitter?” 

“ Because my head is disordered; 
my appetites are corrupted. I can- 
not now ¢aste happiness. I know it 
not; the relish is gone for ever!” 

* * * * 

“ In what part of the country do 
you propose residing?” I enquired. 

* I can never be received in Eng- 
lish society again—and I will not re- 
main here in a perpetual pillory— 
to be pointed at !—1 shall quit Eng- 
land for ever” —— 

“ You sha’n’t, though !”—exclaim- 
ed the steward, bursting into tears, 
and rising from his chair, no longer 
able to control himself—“ You sha’n’t 
amt continued, walking hurried- 
y to and fro, snapping his fingers. 
* You sha’n’t—no, you sha’n’t, Mas- 
ter Beauchamp—though I say it that 
shouldn’t!—You shall trample on my 
old bones, first.” 

“ Come, come, kind old man !— 
Give me your hand !”—exclaimed 
Mr Beauchamp, affected by this live- 
ly shew of feeling, on the part of 
his old and tried servant.—* Come, 
I won’t go, then—I «won't !” 

“ Ah!—point at you—point at you, 
did you say, sir! I'll be ——if I 
won’t do for any one that points at 
you, what you did for that rogue 
Aps———” 

* Hush, Pritchard!” said his mas- 
ter, a from his chair, and look- 

shudderingly at him. 

e sun was fast withdrawing, and 
a portion of its huge blood-red disk 
was already dipped beneath the ho- 
rizon. Is there a more touching or 
awful object in nature ?—We who 
were oul at it, felt that there was 
not. All before us was calmness 
and repose. Beauchamp’s kindling 
eye assured me that his soul sympa- 
thized with the scene. 

“ Doctor—Doctor”—he exclaim- 


ed suddenly,“ What has come to 
me? Is there a devil mocking me ? 
Or is it an angel whispering that I 
shall yet be happy ® May I listen— 
may I listen to it?”—He paused. 
His excitement increased. ‘‘ O yes, 
yes! I feel intimately—I know I am 
reserved for happier days! God 
smileth on me, and my soul is once 
more warmed and enlightened !”— 
An air of joy diffused itself over his 
features. 1 never before saw the 
gulf between despair and hope 
yemee with such lightning speed !— 
Vas it returning delirium only ? 

“ How can he enjoy happiness who 
has never tasted misery?” he con- 
tinued, uninterrupted by me. “And . 
may not he most relish peace, who 
has been longest tossed in trouble! 
—Why—why have I been despond- 
ing? — Sweet, precious Ellen! I 
will write to you! We shall soon 
meet; we shall even be happy to- 
gether !—Pritchard,’ he exclaimed, 
turning abruptly to the listening 
steward—“ What say you!— Will 
you be my major-domo,—eh ?—Will 
you be with us in the country, once 
again?” 

“ Aye, Master Beauchamp,’—re- 
plied Pritchard, crying like a child, 
—“as long as these old eyes, and 
hands, and head, can serve you, they 
are yours! I'll be any thing you'd 
like to make me!” 

“ There’s a bargain, then, between 
you and me!—You see, Doctor, El- 
len will not cast me off; and old 
Pritchard will cling to me: why 
should I throw away happiness ?” 

“ Certainly—certainly! There is 
much happiness before you”— 

“ The thought is transporting, that 
I shall soon leave the scenes of guilt 
and dissipation for ever, and breathe 
the fresh and balmy atmosphere of 
virtue once again! How I long for 
the time! Mother, will you watch 
over your prodigal son?” How little 
he thought of the affecting recollec- 
tions he had called forth in my mind, 
by mentioning—the prodigal son ! 

I left him about nine o’clock, re- 
commending him to retire to rest,and 
not expose himself to the cool of the 
evening. I felt excited, myself, by 
the tone of our conversation, which, 
I suspected, however, had on his 

art, verged far into occasional 
ightiness. J had not such sanguine 
hopes for him, as he entertained 
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for himself. I suspected that his con- 
stitution, however it might rally for 
a time, from its present prostration— 
had received a shock before which it 
must erewhile fall! 

About five o’clock the next morn- 
ing, I and all my family were alarm- 
ed by one of the most violent and 
continued ringings and thunderings 
at the door I ever heard. On look- 
ing out of my bedroom window, I 
saw Mr Beauchamp’s valet below, 
wringing his hands, and stamping 
about the steps like one distracted. 

Full of fearful apprehension, I 
dressed myself in an instant, and 
came down stairs. 

* In the name of God, what is the 
matter ?” I enquired, seeing him 
pale as ashes. 

* Oh, my master !—come—come”’ 
—he could get out no more. We 
both ran at a top speed to Mr 
Beauchamp’s lodgings, Even at that 
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early hour, there was an agitated 
group before the door. I rushed up 
stairs, and soon learnt all. About a 
quarter of an hour before, the family 
were disturbed by — Mr Beau- 
champ’s Newfoundland dog, which 
always slept at his master’s bed- 
room door, howling, whining, and 
scratching against it. The valet and 
some one else came to see what was 
the matter. They found the dog 
trembling violently, his eyes fixed on 
the floor; and on looking down, they 
saw blood flowing from under the 
door. The valet threw himself half 
frantic against the door, and burst it 
open; he rushed in, and saw all! 
Poor Beauchamp, with a razor grasp- 
ed in his right hand, was lying on the 
floor lifeless ! 

I never now hear of a young man 
—especially of fortune—frequenti 
the GAMING TABLE, but I think wi 
a sigh of Henry Beauchamp. 








A WORD WITH THE READER, AT PARTING. 


These Passaces are at length brought to a close; and it may be 
thought high time they were. In bidding farewell to the readers of 
this, the most distinguished journal in the country, the Editor of _the fore- 
going series of papers begs to assure those who have read them, that if. 
in any instance their hearts have been interested, and touched by the 
MORAL always aimed at, the pains and trouble with which these sketches 
have been prepared for publication, will have been nobly bestowed. 

Whatever harsh comments may have been made on certain portions, 
by some of the metropolitan and provincial press, the Editor thinks he may 
challenge any one to point out where a real outrage on morals or deli- 
cacy has been perpetrated.* He begs, in conclusion, to express his acknow- 
ledgments for the handsome terfhs in which this Diary has been from time 
to time characterised by some of the leading journals and newspapers. In 
the event of Mr Blackwood’s bringing it before the world as an independent 
publication, one or two additional sketches may be introduced: and the 
whole accompanied by notes and illustrations appended to such portions 
as may appear to require them. Till then, reader, he bids you an affec- 
tionate—Adieu ! 

London, 15th Sept. 1831. 





* The paper which has been most obnoxious to such censures, is the “ Man about 
Town ;” which was assailed, in particular, with extraordinary virulence by one of 
the most noisy London monthly journals. The only reply I make to the fellow who 
penned the paragraph, crowded with such coarse and brutal falsehoods, is—Vatr, 
PUTRESCAS! ' 
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ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


No. X. 


What is the Bill now ? 


Tue Reform Bill is shaking every- 
where but in the House of Commons: 
the Reformers are divided ; the Con- 
stitutionists are steady. That which 
no one dared to have hoped some 
months ago, is already, to all appear- 
ance, approaching its accomplish- 
ment; the ruinous consequences, 
and enormous peril of the new con- 
stitution, are becoming apparent 
even to the warmest friends of the 
measure. 

That there would be a reaction, 
and that, too, a ruinous one to the 
supporters of the Reform Bill, soon- 
er or later, was as evident, as that 
in the end truth will prevail over 
falsehood. Magna est veritas et 
prevalebit, is the law of nature, and 
should never be forgotten, even in 
the worst extremities, either by the 
| eagge: a observer of human af- 

airs, or the believer in the superinu- 
tendence of an allwise Providence. 
We never for an instant doubted 
that the truth of the principles we 
advocated would ultimately become 
apparent; what we feared was, that 
ore truth had dispelled the clouds 
of error, the irrevocable step would 
have been taken, and the nation 
launched into that stream of revolu- 
tion, from which, even to the most 
anxious, there is no return. 

The danger of such an occurrence 
is still great, but not so great as it 
has been. It arises not from the 
present state of the public mind, but 
the consequences of the former : not 
from any peril now to be apprehend- 
ed from the people, but from the 
nature of the hands to which, in a 
moment of delusion, they have com- 
mitted their destinies. 

But if the danger is abated, and 
the sun of Hope begins to shine 
through the clouds of revolution, the 
people of England should know to 
what their preservation from un- 
heard of perils has been owing. Not 
to their own good sense, for it en- 
tirely deserted them—not to the 


efforts of the reformers, for they 
would have precipitated them, in 
spite of all that 


nisters could do, 


into the agonies of anarchy—not to 
the checks provided by the constitu- 
tion, for they were all to appearance 
destroyed. It has been entirely 
owing to the firmness, ability, and 
skill of the anti-reformers. It is this 
calumniated body, who love the peo- 
ple more than those who would ele- 
vate themselves on their passions ; 
who fearlessly threw themselves 
into the breach; who faced danger 
and relinquished ambition, for the 
discharge of patriotic duty; who 
protected the people from the powers 
which their own madness had invo- 
ked, and amidst the execrations of 
the multitude supported the mea- 
sures which were to bless them. 
When it comes to recount the me- 
morable story of these times, history 
will record that this body relinquish- 
ed office without regret, when the 
temper of the legislature proved that 
it could only be retained by the sa- 
crifice of principle: that they stea- 
dily resisted the measures which 
their successors adopted in compli- 
ance with the frenzy of the moment, 
while they supported all those which 
were calculated to hold together the 
fabric of society : that they exposed 
themselves to immeasurable obloquy, 
in defence of the insane populace, 
who were covering them with abuse; 
and disdaining to “ disturb the peace 
of all the world,” sought only “ to 
save it when ’twas wildest.” 

From the moment that the Reform 
Bill, with its enormous and incalcu- 
lable consequences, was laid before 
the public, the thinking part of the 
community were, with the exception 
of those whose passions had been 
excited by democratic ambition, or 
whose interests had become wound 
up in its support, almost unanimous 
in opposing it. The reason was, 
that it departed altogether from the 
principles and practice of the.con- 
stitution, and periled the national 
salvation on the sea of experiment, 
from which no one who heretofore 
ventured had been known to return. 
Seeing this, the prudent and judi- 
cious deemed it safest to abstain 
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from an essay in the construction of 
constitutions, in which great peril 
was apparent, and no benefit could 
be expected; while the learned and 
the thoughtful, instructed by histo- 
ric experience, recoiled with horror 
from the commencement of mea- 
sures, big to their prophetic eye with 
the atrocities of the Reign of Ter- 
ror. 

The circumstance which renders 
the adoption of any legislative mea- 
sures, during a period of violent po- 
litical excitement, so extremely ha- 
zardous, is, that at that time the 
influence of thought and wisdom is 
destroyed, and the power of pas- 
sion is omnipotent. Such a state of 
things cannot last, or society would 
speedily perish; but the evil to be 
apprehended is, that before the re- 
action takes place, before passion 
subsides, and reason has resumed 
the helm, measures are taken which 
are irretrievable—institutions, the 
work of ages, overthrown—and the 
passions of the people permanently 
excited, by placing the opulence of 
ages within their grasp. The reac- 
tion does indeed then come, but it 
comes too late to be of any real ser- 
vice; and the early friends of free- 
dom, blasted by the storm they had 
excited, can only share in the mourn- 
ful feeling of Madame Roland when 
led out to the scaffold—*“ Oh, Liber- 
ty! how many crimes are committed 
in your name !” 

It was the fatal precipitance of the 
French reformers which was the im- 
mediate cause of the downward 

rogress of their first revolution. 

Vithin three months after the meet- 
ing of the States-General, the privi- 
leges of the nobility had been sur- 
rendered, the Rights of Man pro- 
claimed, the union of the orders in 
one Chamber determined; tythes 
abolished, corporation rights annihi- 
lated, and the King led a prisoner to 
his palace of the Tuileries. Cooler 
heads than those of the French might 
well have been turned by such head- 
long innovations. Their first effect 
was to disgust the thoughtful and 
the rational, to bring impetuous pas- 
sion and vulgar ambition up to the 
surface, and by intrusting the. gui- 
dance of the state to the most vehe- 
ment among the people, surrender 
their destinies to the very hands 
which were most unfit to direct them. 
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It is not the fault of the reformers 
if a similar precipitate course has 
not precnna  g the Reform Bill: if 
society in England, as in France, has 
= been a ie by the sudden 

option of unnecessary changes, 
ond the fatal torrent of revolution 
irretrievably let loose, They have 
done every thing they could to pre- 
cipitate the catastrophe: they advo- 
cated the dissolution of Parliament, 
at a moment of the highest excite- 
ment : they incessantly urge Govern- 
ment to press on the Reform Bill, 
and to quash the anticipated opposi- 
tion of the Peers, by a great creation 
of new barons. If they had_ had 
every thing their own way, if the de- 
termined and powerful band of the 
Anti-Reformers had not been at their 

osts, the new constitution would 
faa been long ago established, and 
the nation now convulsed by the ul- 
terior revolutionary measures which 
it must produce. 

The progress of this great tran- 
quillizing measure, say the reform- 
ers, is thwarted by a desperate pha- 
lanx of interested boroughmongers : 
bold as lions, crafty as foxes, rapa- 
cious as vultures! It is indeed ar- 
rested by a desperate opposition, 
such an opposition as withstood 
Xerxes at Thermopyle, Asdrubal 
at the Metaurus, Massena at Torres 
Vedras, Napoleon at Waterloo. Livy 
relates that Fabius, during his com- 
mand, was assailed with the most 
vehement abuse by the plebeian par- 
ty at Rome: in what light is he re- 
garded by Dagan AY “ The saviour 
of Rome, the guardian angel of the 
republic. Unus qui nobis cunctando 
restituit rem.” e well recollect 
the gloomy prognostications, the in- 
cipient sneers of the Whigs, when 

ellington lay at Torres Vedras, and 
wore out the vehemence of French 
invasion by the steadiness of British 
resistance. 

Scipio Africanus, the deliverer of 
Rome, was banished by his turbulent 
countrymen: Aristides went into 
exile to avoid the fury of Athenian 
democracy. If the opponents of 
reform are exposed to obloquy, they 
share it with the greatest and best 
of the human race: they need not 
lament their lot, when it was borne 
by such predecessors. 


“ Nor, methinks, shall I deplore me, 
Faring as my friends before me ; 
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Nor a holier heaven desire, 
Than Timoleon’s arms acquire, 
Or Tully’scurule chair, or Milton's golden 


lyre.” 


What is the pretence for this mon- 
strous precipitance in the construc- 
tion of the constitution? Is truth 
80 likely to perish from the lapse of 
time? Do Euclid’s Elements, or 
Newton’s Principia, require to be 
hurried, lest their demonstration be 
lost? Is the great cause of the-ne- 
cessity of a legal provision for the 
poor, or the amelioration of our cri- 
minal code, or the freedom of trade, 
likely to decline under protracted 
discussion? Does truth expire, and 
error become omnipotent, the longer 
its discussion is continued? Haste 
in discussion is the invariable mark 
of those who dread the returning 
light. Caution and delay the sure 
ma of those who are conscious of 
an invincible cause. 

To all the clamour about the delay 
in reform, the answer is invincible. 
If it iscalculated to do good, the more 
itis discussed the stronger will its 
support become: if it is destined to 
do harm, the longer its tendency is 
sifted the better. 

But the reformers exclaim, that the 
discussion of the Bill must be cut 
short, to prevent the stagnation and 
depression which its dependance 
produces on the trade and industry 
of the country. This is one of the 
most extraordinary paradoxes that 
ever was maintained. Finding that 
the prospect even of the measure the 
support has paralysed every branc 
of industry, and threatens to produce 
the most wide-spread distress over 
the country, they maintain that the 
only way to remedy it is to hasten 
the very measure, whose approach, 
like that of the simoom, has wither- 
ed every thing on which it blew. If 
the prospect of it has been so fatal, 
what is its r eality likely to prove ? 

Nothing can be more certain, or 
proved by more unexceptionable 
evidence, than the distress and un- 
certainty which the agitation of this 
question has produced. To those 
engaged in business, or acquainted 
with the feeling of the metropolis, 
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no commentary is necessary on a 
fact which is in everybody’s mouth. 
For those at a distance from these 
sources of information, we subjoin 
the following quotation. “ With re- 
spect to trade,” says the Morning 
Advertiser, a stanch reforming jour- 
nal, “ what can be more deplorable 
than its present condition! Is not 
the money market daily filled with 
exchequer bills? Is not the bank 
contracting its discounts? Is not 
money, on the most unexceptionable 
bills, most difficult, or rather im- 
possible, to be procured? Do not 
the monied men refuse even to 
advance on mortgage almost any. 
sum, except a mere per centage ? 
Nay, is it not a fact, that many of the 
most respectable banking firms in 
the city, have actually refused to 
give even one per cent for large sums 
of money, which their customers find 
themselves unable to dispose of? 
And has not trade been greatly in- 
jured thereby? Nay, is it not, except 
in mere necessaries, at a complete 
stand still, and threatens, in the opi- 
nion of the most competent judges, 
a fearful crisis in the course of the 
autumn and winter?’* The same 
state of matters is spoken of in a still 
more emphatic way in another re- 
forming journal of much ability. 
“Notwithstanding,” says Bell’s Week- 
ly Messenger, “ the late session of 
Fadioment and the crowded state of 
the metropolis, at t his period of the 
year, we believe that the ordinary 
course of trade and business in Lon- 
don, never has been so bad. The 
great channels of popular employ- 
ment are almost dry: building has 
been at a stand for a long time, and 
if we except the improvements, 
which are pushed on with public 
money, there is little or no call for 
labour and industry among the ope- 
rative classes. The trades most con- 
versant with personal ornament and 
decoration, notwithstanding the con- 
stant levees and drawing-rooms, have 
been completely stagnant during the 
last three months. Jewellers, silver- 
smiths, mercers, and all classes com- 
plain ; but the evil most observed, is 
the hoarding of the precious metals, 
and the contracted expenditure of 





* Morning Advertiser, Aug. 29. 
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the nobility and gentry.”*—These 
effects are precisely what we always 
—— and have uniformly pre- 


dicted, would flow from reform. In- 
security to property, general distrust, 
a disposition to hoard, an unwilling- 
ness to expend, are the well-known 
symptoms of an anticipated political 
convulsion. And it is precisely be- 
cause it leads to these effects that 
precipitate innovation is so peril- 
ous: because it involves the nation 
in general distress at the very time 
when the fatal example has been set, 
of yielding to the passions of the 
people; and when a weak govern- 
ment finds itself unable to withstand 
the increasing demands of those 
upon whom it depends for support, 
but whose necessitous circumstances 
have now rendered them ripe for the 
most desperate measures. 

The reformers, no doubt, assert 
that all this distress is not owing to 
reform, but to the prospect of its 
being refused; and that the age of 
gold is awaiting us, the moment that 
the bill receives the royal assent. To 
determine, then, whether it is —s 
to the prospect of its being concede 
or refused, we have only to look to 
other countries, where the cause of 
reform has been at once and com- 
pletely successful. If in them uni- 
versal prosperity has followed the 
measures, we admit the existing dis- 
tress in this country may fairly be 
ascribed to the opposition it has ex- 

erienced: If general distress has 

een its invariable attendant, the con- 
clusion seems unavoidable, that we 
are suffering, not from its refusal, 
but the consequences of its anticipa- 
ted adoption. 

Now, it will hardly be disputed, 
that in Paris and Brussels, the cause 
of reform was at once and signally 
successful. Three days in the for- 
mer country sufficed to overthrow a 
dynasty, and establish a throne, sur- 
rounded by republican institutions ; 
and a week in the latter, was suf- 
ficient to sever a kingdom, and es- 
tablish the revolutionary party in un- 
bridled sovereignty. Have the golden 
fruits of reform there rewarded the 
democratic exertions of the people ? 
Is trade so very prosperous, money 
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so very abundant, orders so very nu- 
merous, bankruptcies so very rare, 
among our reforming brethren on the 
other side of the Channel? The re- 
verse of all this is proverbially and 
avowedly the case: Industry never 
was so ——- commerce so de- 
pressed, suffering so general. Great 
as is the distress, which the prospect 
of reform has produced here, it is 
nothing to what its realization has 
occasioned there. Two-thirds of the 
whole mercantile houses in Paris 
have become insolvent since the 
three glorious days of July, and by 
a remarkable instance of poetical 
justice, two hundred booksellers have 
failed+ Reform and revolution 
there, as every where else, selectin 
as its first victims, those who ha 
been its earliest supporters. 

The case was the same at the com- 
mencement, and during the whole 
progress, of the first revolution. 
“ The distress,” says Mignet, “ which 
prevailed over all France, in the 
autumn and winter of 1789, was never 
before equalled. Crowds came up 
from the provinces to Paris, in ea- 
ger expectation of finding that em- 
ployment in the metropolis, which 
the general feeling of insecurity 
denied them at home, and augment- 
ed by their concourse that distress 
which was already so poignant 
among its immense population. Mul- 
titudes died of hunger, and such was 
the universality of the suffering, that 
the revenue fell off a third of its whole 
amount within a year after the meet- 
ing of the States General.” Nor did 
the condition of the poor improve 
during the progress of the revolution. 
On the contrary, it daily became 
worse and worse, till at length the po- 

ulace of Paris and the great towns, 

rom the total failure of employment, 
required to be regularly fed by ra- 
tions, like the garrison of a fortified 
town. “Paris,” says the Republican 
Thiers, “ during the winter of 1794. 
endured all the horrors of a besieged 
city. Six hundred and ninety thou- 
sand citizens daily received their 
food from the committee of subsist- 
ence, which amounted only to the 
miserable pittance of a pound of 
black bread a-day for each soul. 





* Bell's Weekly Messenger, Aug. 28. 


t Mignet, i, 47, 
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Even for this small allowance, they 
were compelled to wait at the bakers’ 
~— from eleven at night till seven 
in the morning, during the severity 
of an arctic winter. Such were the 
quarrels which ensued at the gates 
of these, the sole fountain of sub- 
sistence, that the Convention were 
compelled to enact, that a rope 
should be attached to the door of 
each bread-shop, and each comer, as 
he arrived, should take it in his hand, 
and remain there, without losing his 
hold, till the doors were opened in 
the morning. From this regulation 
has arisen the common cry, a la 
queue, a la queue, still to be heard 
at the doors of our theatres and 
| we of public resort. It was a 

eplorable spectacle to see two or 
three hundred citizens, who had de- 
served so well of the republic, stand- 
ing in mournful silence round the 
door of every bread shop in Paris, 
during the whole night, amidst the 
severity of a Russian winter, not 
venturing to drop the rope from 
their hands, even when congealed 
by the frost, lest they should lose 
their only chance of obtaining food 
for the following day, for their star- 
ving families. With truth did the 
petitioners from the working classes 
of Paris say at the bar of the Con- 
vention, on occasion of the great re- 
volt in April 1795,—‘ Such have been 
our sufferings for the last five years, 
that we are ready to regret all the 
sacrifices we have made for the re- 
volution.’ Miserable as was the sup- 
ply, thus doled out to the inhabit- 
ants of Paris, it was obtained only 
by inflicting as great suffering as it 
relieved: the law of the mazimum, 
which compelled the farmers to sell 
their produce at a ruinously low 
price, prevented them from bringing 
any grain voluntarily to market; 
and what was obtained by the go- 
vernment for the public necessities, 
was procured only by forcing from 
the miserable cultivators, by the ter- 
rors of military execution, and in 
virtue of the law of forced requisi- 
tions, a portion of their hard-earned 
produce. Ten thousand persons 
were engaged in this odious employ- 


ment, by the committee of provision: 


and subsistence; and their duty may 
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truly be described as being to wring 
from the poor in the country the sup- 
port of the poor in towns.”’* 

Such have been the effects of suc- 
cessful reform, in the countries where 
it succeeded according to the most 
sanguine hopes of the foreign re- 
formers : where no desperate bo- 
roughmongers delayed the progress 
of their innovations ; where the higher 
classes yielded, without a struggle, 
all their privileges; and the work 
of revolution, expeditiously conduct- 
ed in a single chamber, met with 
none of the delays to which all the 
distress is ascribed in this country. 
How do the reformers account for 
this distress, coexistent with revo- 
lution in every other state, and in- 
creasing exactly in proportion as the 
triumph of the reformers there be- 
came the more complete? It is 
evident that it arose from the pro- 
gress of that reform itself—and that 
the depression of industry, now so 
generally the subject of complaint, 
is, in truth, the consequence of that 
very measure, which, with marked 
disregard of historic experience, the 
reformers are now urging forward 
with such breathless haste, like the 
maddened steed, which rushes to- 
wards the edge of the precipice, 
where he is to be hurled to destruc- 
tion. 

Among other good effects which 
have resulted from the intrepid and 
skilful stand by the anti-reformers, 
it is not the least, that it has en- 
abled the people to feel the effects 
of reform before it became a law; 
and has thus cooled many heads, ut- 
terly inaccessible either to reason or 
eloquence, by the decisive argument 
of the pocket. It is, no doubt, a fine 
thing for tradesmen and manufac- 
turers to figure at reform meetings, 
and political union clubs, and re- 
ceive the encomiums of the radical 
pee, as the leading and most en- 
ightened political characters of the 
day: but it is in the end fully as 
good a thing to augment their cus- 
tomers, discharge their obligations, 
and increase the balance of profit 
on their books. Now, when these 
— manufacturers and shop- 

eepers find their business rapidly 
declining, their bills refused at the 





* Thiers, viii. 322, et seq. vi. and vii, 
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bank, and the balance turning into 
loss in their accounts, they begin to 
hesitate as to the practical expedi- 
ence of the course they have been 
pursuing. The banker becomes a 
more powerful logician than Bacon, 
a more persuasive orator than De- 
mosthenes. Their conduct reminds 
us of the celebrated dialogue in the 

lay: —“ Your character? No.— 

our honour? No.—Your eternal 
salvation? No.—A thousand pounds ? 
Ah! there you have me!” 

In all countries which have under- 
gone the crisis of a revolution, these 
effects have been soon experienced : 
but the inestimable benefit which the 
anti-reformers have conferred upon 
their country, is, that they have let 
them be felt before it was too late: 
they have forced the maniac to taste 
the bitterness of the fatal draught 
before he had swallowed the whole 
contents of the cup. England, in 
this crisis of her history, has expe- 
rienced the full benefit of the free in- 
stitutions under which she has so long 
flourished: the continued and pro- 
longed discussion which the forms 
of its constitution allowed, and the 
sober temper nursed by centuries of 
freedom permitted, have gone far, 
indeed, to neutralize the ruinous ef- 
fects of the revolutionary tempest. 
What a contrast does the conduct of 
her aristocracy and intelligent classes 
afford to that pursued in a similar 
crisis in the neighbouring kingdom! 
While one half of the nobility of 
France basely fled at the first ap- 
pearance of danger, and the other, 
seduced and intimidated, yielded to 
the storm, and with sacrilegious 
hands, joined in pulling down the 
institutions of their country, the 
aristocracy of England have at least 
boldly fronted the danger; braved 
alike the threats and execrations of 
the multitude, and, amidst the al- 
most universal hostility of the people, 
owed the steps of true patriots. 

f any thing was necessary to com- 
plete our attachment to the heredi- 
tary institutions of the country, it 
would be the manner in which they 
have withstood the shock of a storm, 
which would have levelled any des- 
potic monarchy with the dust, and 
nursed among our higher and influ- 
ential classes, a degree of vigour 
and resolution, which form the only 
secure foundation of public welfare. 
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The best argument against reform 
is, that the subsisting institutions of 
the country have produced a race of 
men —— of so long withstand- 
ing, and it is to be hoped, at last de- 
feating, the Reform Bill. 

Nor has such conduct even already 
been without its reward. It is to 
be seen in the altered feeling of the 
country ;—in the indifference to re- 
form now so prevalent among the 
men of business ;—in the decided 
hostility to it now so conspicuous 
among men of intelligence. Walk 
the streets of the metropolis; in 
every print-shop you will see carica- 
tures against the Reform Bill and 
its supporters, a significant straw 
which shows how the wind sets. 
Read the amare, papers—with 
what impatience, and almost frantic 
rage, do they urge the progress of 
the bill, and complain of the tardy 
imbecility of Ministers! Well do 
they know what awaits them from 
continued discussion; vehemently do 
they deplore the returning light of 
the country. Seven contested elec- 
tions have taken place since the ge- 
neral election, for seats in which re- 
formers were then returned; and in 
every one of them anti-reformers 
have now been seated by a decisive 
majority. The recent elections of 
Dublin, Grimsby, and Weymouth, 
will not be lost upon the country. 
They demonstrate the existence of a 
reaction in the quarters where the 
triumph of the Reform party was 
considered most complete. 

The Reform Bill will, in all pro- 
bability, pass the Lower House by a 
large majority; but it will do so, not 
because it is the mirror of the pre- 
serft opinion, but because it is the 
echo of the past delusion of the 
country. The efforts of the mob are 
like the spring of a wild beast; if 
the first blow fails, they rarely make 
a second attempt. The great, but 
inert mass, cannot be roused a se- 
cond time, at least for a considerable 
period, onthe same subject. A suc- 
cession of straws must be present- 
ed to tickle the fancy of the huge 
baby; achild never wearies of amuse- 
ment; but its toys must be changed 
every week. 

If the hostility of the people to 
the aristocracy was founded on any 
real — or practical suffering 
which reform could relieve, we shouid 
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entertain a very different opinion as 
to the expedience of opposing it. 
Passion decays—delusions are ephe- 
meral—but the stings of suffering, 
the suggestions of interest, the in- 
dignation at unnecessary restraint, 
are permanent. Government can 
never be too rapid in removing the 
causes of real suffering; in destroy- 
ing the shackles which restrain the 
industry, or interfere with the pros- 

erity, of the people. But the case 
is widely different with a passion 
like that for reform, which has no 
connexion with any real interest, but 
is a mere vehement popular desire, 
similar to that which lures the con- 
queror in his career of destruction, 
or impels the youth in the pursuit of 
pleasure. The longer and the more 
steadily that such a passion is resist- 
ed, the more weak and manageable 
does it become. It is by giving it 
the reins that it grows ungovern- 
able. 

We do not deny the existence of 
suffering. On the contrary, we 
know it, and deplore it, and would 
willingly lend our aid to any Minis- 
try which should set themselves to 
reform the real grievances of the 
countty. We shall speedily put our 
shoulder to the great wheel of esta- 
blishing poor-laws in Ireland; and 
the moment that any administration, 
be they Whig or Tory, shall seri- 
ously set themselves to measures of 
real utility, we shall give such mea- 
sures our cordial support. It is mea- 
sures of no practical benefit, but vast 
practical danger, which we depre- 
cate, which lure the people like the 
lurid flame in the morass, to present 
peril, and ultimate perdition. 

Any danger which might formerly 
have existed from the Peers reject- 
ing the Reform Bill, is now at an 
end. The passions have cooled— 
the voice of Reason has some slight 
chance of being heard, now that the 
storms of Faction have, to a certain 
degree, subsided. In truth, from the 
altered form in which the Bill will, 


to alla ce, be sent up to the 
Upper a. the division of opi- 


nion concerning it, even among the 
reformers themselves, will be so 
great, as to render its rejection com- 
eesrey a matter of public indif- 
erence. 

Such have been the changes made 
on this unchangeable and unalter- 
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able Bill, since it was first broached 
in Parliament on March 1, that it is 
extremely difficult to form a correct 
and general view of its ultimate ten- 
dency in all its branches; but, so far 
as any thing seems fixed, the fol- 
lowing are the new features which 
the Bill has assumed :— 

1. Householders renting houses 
worth L.10a-year'of rent,are admitted 
to vote in all boroughs, though they 
pay their rentonly weekly, and though 
they have not paid their rent, if they 
can show its amount by the payment 
of rents and taxes. 

2. Tenants at will are allowed to 
vote for the counties, provided the 
farmer pays L.50 a-year of rent. 

3. The larger counties are divided 
into districts; and each freeholder 
in a district votes for the members 
for that district only. 

These enactments are evidently 
founded upon a compromise of the 
various factions of the reformers. 
They are a total departure, not only 
from the professed principle of the 
Bill, but from any principle what- 
ever. They have rendered it more 
absurd, more contradictory, more 
perilous, than ever. 

The Bill professed to extend the 
right of voting to a fair proportion 
ofthe property and tatalligence of 
the country. How does it carry 
into effect that principle ? By bring- 
ing up to the poll the tenants at will 
on L.50 farms in counties, and the 
weekly payers of L.10 lodgings in 
towns. This is what is called se- 
curely basing the representation 
upen the property and intelligence 
of the country. Upon the property 
of artizans who pay their rents week- 
Re because their landlord knows 
that it can be made good by no long- 
er credit allowed to the tenant; and 
the intelligence of the L.50 tenants 
at will, who follow their landlords to 
the poll. 

No constitution-framer, how rash 
or inexperienced soever, could ever 
have designedly adopted such a sys- 
tem. Its tendency to throw politi- 
cal power into the hands of the most 
necessitous and indigent, both of 
the rural and urbane population, is 
too obvious to admit of argument. 
It has arisen from a compromise be- 
tween the different classes of re- 
formers, each striving to secure to 
itself the fruits of the victory gained 
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over the old freeholders. ,The land- 
lords said, “ Give us our tenants at 
will, and we shall come to the poll 
backed by such numbers as will se- 
cureus the command of the counties;” 
and the landed reformers almost una- 
nimously supported that view. Asa 
set-off to this great victory, Ministers 
were obliged to augment the force 
of their allies in the boroughs; and 
they did this by extending the fran- 
chise to all householders at a rent of 
L.10, though they paid their rents 
only weekly. The result has beena 
compound _of the elements of demo- 
cracy and corruption in the new 
constituency, to a degree which the 
most proomey anti-reformers could 
never have anticipated, and which 
has fairly outstripped all our prog- 
nostications, which were certainly 
none of the most cheering. 

We long ago said (No. III. of this 
series,) that unless we could com- 
mence, as Sir Walter Scott said, with 
the most desirable and effectual of 
all reforms—the reform of the hu- 
man breast—the extension of the 
right of voting to a more extended 
body of corruptible electors would 
necessarily extend the sphere of 
bribery and improper influence ; and 
that thus the new constitution would 
be made to vibrate between the in- 
famy of corruption and the passion 
for democracy, yielding in periods 
of tranquillity to the former, tossed 
in moments of agitation by the lat- 
ter. This peril being founded in the 
two most general and powerful pas- 
sions of the human heart—the love 
of money, and the love of power— 
is universal and permanent. It a 
peared in the clearest manner in 
the Roman republic, when the peo- 
ple, after democratic passion was 
once awakened by the efforts of 
Gracchus, never ceased to vacillate 
between democratic vehemence and 
aristocratic corruptian, till they 
yielded to the largesses of Cesar, 
and placed military power in the 
hands of their favourite and prodigal 
leader. It must ever be the case, 
where aristocratic or commercial 
wealth and democratic ambition are 
left in presence of each other. The 
only way in which it can be prevent- 
ed, is by totally destroying, as in 
France, the wealth of the opwent 
classes, and leaving no power in the 
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state either to withstand or under- 
mine the sovereign multitude. 

The only way in which this gla- 
ring, and toa certain degree unavoid- 
able evil, can be mitigated, is by vest- 
ing political power in the hands of 
those who are farthest removed from 
extremes on either side, and who, by - 
the possession of some property, 
are both interested against the efforts 
of the levellers on the one side, and 
above the corruption of the opulent, 
or the frowns of the powerful, on 
the other. The stability of the Eng- 
lish constitution was, in a great mea- 
sure, owing to this, that it excluded 
persons without property, generally 
speaking, on both sides, and intrust- 
ed the political franchise only to 
those who might be supposed, b 
their circumstances, to be above ei- 
ther the seductions of the great, or 
the passions of the multitude. The 
standard fixed on for this purpose 
was, in the counties, the possession 
of a freehold of forty shillings a-year, 
in the time of Henry VI. or about 
L.70 a-year of our money. In bo- 
roughs, the standard was very va- 
rious; but, upon the whole, the 
weight of political influence was 
thrown into the hands of those who, 
by the possession of competence, 
were above the seductions of opu- 
lence, or the necessities of want; 
and hence the long duration of the 
constitution. 

Tenants, both of the landlords in 
the country, and of the artizans in 
the towns, were carefully excluded. 
With the exception of a few bo- 
roughs where potwallopers had a 
vote, they had no share in the repre- 
sentation. 

The Reform Bill professed, but 
haud passibus aquis, to follow the 
same principles. It gave the fran- 
chise to the tenants of L.10 houses 
in town paying their rent once every 
siz months; and to the holder of a 
farm worth L.50 a-year for seven 
years, in the country. Muchas there 
was to say against such a body of 
freeholders, it had at least the shew 
of being founded on property. The 
rural tenant, by the possession of a 
lease for seven years, had at least 
a sort of independence; and the 
burgh voter must have been a man 
of some sort of substance, if his rent 
was payable every six months, be- 
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cause, the fact of his landlord I giving 


him credit for so Jong a period, was 
a proof that he thought he could at 
least be trusted for five pounds. Most 
persons will probably think such a 
degree of credit no great security for 
the due exercise of political power ; 
but, small as it is, it was immense, 
compared to the needy and destitute 
hands into which, in the present state 
of the Bill, it is to be intrusted. 

Tenants at will are now allowed to 
vote for the counties,and tenants who 
may be ejected at a week’s notice for 
the borough members. Were such 

lations brought forward by some 
anti-reformer in disguise, in order to 
render | og ludicrous the pre- 
tence of there being either property, 
independence, or intelligence among 
the depositaries of power? Were 
they brought forward expressly, in 
order to tear the new constitution in 
pieces the moment it was erected, by 
permitting the refuse of the people to 
nominate their leaders on both sides ? 
Were they yo forward to per- 
petuate and make irretrievable the 
= division of the nation, already 
coming too marked, into two 
classes, and render the landlords, 
backed by their tenants, the eternal 
enemies of the manufacturers, back- 
ed by their operatives? We do not 
profess to know what the design of 
the enactments is; possibly its au- 
thors could give us as little informa- 
tion as we possess: but as to its ef- 
fects, there can be but one opinion 
among any dispassionate enquirers. 

Democracy nowhere exists to such 
an extent as in the great towns—cor- 
ruption is nowhere so unblushing as 
in the open or venal boroughs—aris- 
tocratic influence nowhere so un- 
bending as over tenantry at will. It 
is to these three classes of voters 
accordingly that the Reform Bill 
hands over the government of the 
country, as if it had intended to ex- 
clude modest worth, affluent indus- 
try, thoughtful intelligence, for ever 
from its management ! 

The Reform Bill is now defended, 
not on the ground of the good it is 
to do, but the balance of evils which 
it has contrived to effect. The aris- 
tocratic reformers say, “ No doubt, 
the L.10 tenants, paying their rent 
weekly, are but a sorry set of free- 
holders; but the admission of te- 
nants at will, and the division of the 
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counties, will give us the complete 
command of the county members, 
and by this way we shall get over 
the small boroughs, ninety-sizx of 
which are obliged to be reinforced 
by rural packalders. to make up the 
requisite complement of 300 voters; 
we shall, upon the whole, acquire an 
ascendency.” The Radicals and ma- 
essary | classes exclaim, “ Never 
was any thing so infamous as the 
division of the counties, and the ad- 
mission of the tenants at will; but 
the weekly lodgers will so immense- 
ly recruit our ranks, and the manu- 
facturing towns will so strongly ad- 
vocate our interests, that upon the 
whole, the good in the new consti- 
tution overbalances the evil, and the 
establishment of the government 
upon a democratic basis is certain.” 
What conclusion must every rational 
man draw from this state of matters, 
but that the middling and indepen- 
dent ranks, who are neither swayed 
by the passions of the democratic, 
nor intimidated by the frowns of the 
aristocratic classes, will besooutnum- 
bered as to be practically excluded ; 
that is, the very class in whom a pre- 
ponderating and moderating influence 
ought to be vested, will be left with- 
out any share in the representation ! 

Nothing can be more apparent than 
that the tendency of the Bill, by ut- 
terly extinguishing the influence of 
the middling ranks, through the vast 
increase of the voters below them; 
by allowing no weight to intelligence, 
talent, or knowledge, from the great 
addition to mere numbers, is to bring 


‘the democratic into open and fierce 


collision with the aristocratic parties. 
The effect is unavoidable, when we 


recollect what a multitude of indi- 


gent voters, either in the manufac- 
turing or landed interests, will be 
reared up under the new Bill, and 
how small a proportion the united 
intelligence, knowledge, and thought 
of the country bears in point of num- 
ber to the operative classes of so- 
ciety. Inverting the maxim of Ul- 
pian, “ Testimonia numeranda sunt, 
non ponderanda,” seems to be the 
principle of the Reform Bill. What 
chance, in any future collision of 
parties, will the intelligence, learn- 
ing, or talent of Londdén, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Glasgow, or Edinburgh, have with 
the mass of democratic vehemence, 
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or commercial corruption, with which 
the elections in these great sinks of 
iniquity will be loaded? Between 
the daily press incessantly stimula- 
ting the democratic ambition of its 
numerous readers, and commercial 
opulence pouring forth its streams 
of gold, what prospect has the still 
small voice of reason, truth, or vir- 
tue, of being heard? Evidently none; 
and the hundreds of virtuous and 
reasonable electors will retire in dis- 
gust before the thousands of turbu- 
Jent or corrupted voters, whom the 
Bill, like the sun of Egypt, has wa- 
kened into pestiferous existence. 

Turn to the counties. Is the pros- 
pect of a rational body of freehold- 
ers becoming influential at all more 
favourable in that quarter? It will 
no longer be the forty-shilling free- 
holders, but the dependant tenantry, 
who will carry the day. The great 
noblemen, the immense proprietors, 
with their armies of dependant te- 
nantry, will overwhelm the independ- 
ent freeholders in all but the great 
counties. Nothing but the manufac- 
turing towns and villages will be able 
to withstand them, even in the larger 
electoral departments. Wherever 
manufactures have been generally 
diffused, there the multitude of free- 
holders who issue from the small 
towns will carry the day in favour of 
the democratic; wherever the dis- 
trict is exclusively rural, the tenants 
at will will secure the victory to the 
aristocratic parties. The realstrength 
and nerve of the state—the gentry, 
the clergy, the learned professions, 
the respectable tradesmen, shop- 
keepers, and merchants, will practi- 
cally be for ever excluded. 

In the smull boroughs, the effect 
will be the same. Wherever manu- 
facturers predominate, as Bolton, 
Halifax, Stockport, Macclesfield, the 
democratic party will obtain an as- 
cendency ; wherever the district is 
exclusively rural, the influence of 
the rural great proprietors will be- 
come paramount. A new set of no- 
mination boroughs and nomination 
districts will supply the place of those 
which have been destroyed; and 
after the violation of chartered rights, 
and the overthrow of the existing 
constitution, the very evil which is 
so much complained of will re-ap- 
pear in another form: 


** Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.” 
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But this state of matters cannot 
last long; and it is easy to foresee, 
after the middling orders have been © 
extinguished by the immense addi- 
tion of voters to the aristocratic and 
democratic parties, which of the two 
will be ultimately overthrown. In 
these days of reform and revolution, 
it is impossible that the aristocratic 
classes, if the grand precedent of 
yielding to ponvies clamour by the 
—s of the Reform Bill has once 

een established, can long resist the 
democratical. How, on the princi- 
ples which the reforming aristocrats 
themselves have established, will 
they be able to withstand such ulte- 
rior measures of reform as shall com- 
pletely deprive them of the shadow 
of authority ? How, for example, if 
the new electoral departments shall 
prove to be nomination districts ia 
favour of certain great families, will 
they be able to resist the argument, 
that, professing to cleanse, they have 
in reality added to the filth of the 
Augean stable, and carried the evils 
of nomination into those branches of 
the representation where heretofore 
it had never existed ? How, if many 
of the small boroughs, with their 
surrounding rural districts, turn out 
to be in fact entirely under the con- 
trol of a peer in the neighbourhood, 
will they contrive to evade the cla- 
mour which will be raised by the 
democratic faction recently so vehe- 
ment in their support? On what 
principle of justice or expedience, 
after having made such prodigious 
havoc in the ancient institutions of 
the country, can they hereafter set 
their faces to the upholding of rotten 
boroughs of their own creation ?— 
Vain will then be the argument 
founded on usage, antiquity, or esta- 
blished rights; the democratic vi- 
gour which overthrew institutions 
of six hundred years’ standing, will 
speedily crush the exotics of a few 
years’ growth ; the ephemeral British 
constitution, deprived of its ancient 
roots, will fall as rapidly as the new- 
born constitutions of the continent. 

One would think, from the lan- 
guage and conduct of the supporters 
of the Bill, that they imagine that 
the spirit of democratic ambition 
which they have so powerfully ex- 
cited will be hushed the moment it 
has accomplished its destined pur- 
pose of destroying Tory influence, 
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and that the Reformers will quietly 
allow a new set of Whig nomination 
districts and Whig boroughs to glide 
into the undisturbed sovereignty of 
the country. They will find, that the 
torrent they have let loose is not so 
easily arrested : like the countryman 
in Horace, 


* Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis; 
at ille 

Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis 
evum.” 


The dilemma is unavoidable. Ei- 
ther the Reform Bill will destroy 
the nomination boroughs, and the 
influence of property, or it will not. 
If it does, on the principles of the 
Ministry themselves, it leaves no bul- 
wark to protect us from the flood of 
democracy, and the whole institu- 
tions, property, and lives of the na- 
tion are at the mercy of a lawless 
rabble; if it does not, it interposes 
betwixt us and destruction only such 
a rampart as the Reform Bill pro- 
fesses to destroy, and leaves the 
seeds of interminable jealousy and 
discord between the aristocratic and 
levelling parties. 

Lord Milton has said, that one 
great advantage of the uniformity of 
the representation is, that it will bring 
up a different set of voters in differ- 
ent places to the polls, by reason of 
the great distinction between the 
class of persons inhabiting L.10 
houses in the great and the small 
towns, and thus reproduce that va- 
riety of qualification which has been 
found to be so productive of advan- 
tage under the old system. The ob- 
servation is just; but so far from 
pons a consideration in favour, it 
furnishes one of the strongest argu- 
ments against the Bill. Every body 
knows, that the holders of L.10 
houses in great towns, such as Lon- 
don, Manchester, or Glasgow, are 
among the most indigent, profligate, 
and abandoned of the community ; 
keepers of ale-houses, brothels, and 
lodging-houses, constitute a decided 
— = in every one of them ; while 
in small, and especially rural bo- 
roughs, they frequently are a most 
respectable class. The persons in- 
habiting L.10 houses in the little 
boroughs are on a level, in point 
of property, respectability, and situ- 
ation, with the tenants of houses 
rented at L.40, L.50, or L.70, in the 


metropolis or great manufacturing 
cities, Mr Hunt has avowed, that the 
L.10 system in the great towns is 
nearly equivalent to an admission of 
all paying scot and lot. To have, 
therefore, the only certain basis of a 
stable and beneficent government— 
a respectable set of freeholders—the 
qualification should have been great- 
ly higher in large than in small towns, 
instead of, under the pretence of an 
uniform system, bringing up the low- 
est of the people in one place, and a 
class greatly above them in another. 
But what does the Reform Bill do? 
It brings up the lowest class of house- 
holders, even weekly lodgers, ale- 
house and brothel-keepers in the 
great towns, where vice, profligacy, 
and corruption are so abundant, and 
confines the franchise to a compara- 
tively small and select class in the 
rural boroughs, where the tempta- 
tions to vice are so much fewer, 
and the character of the people is so 
much more pure; that is to say, it 
spreads political power —- 
among the most abandoned, inflam- 
mable, and corruptible of the com- 
munity, and scatters it with cautious 
frugality among those whose pas- 
sions are cooler, morals more pure, 
and circumstances more independ- 
ent! Was such a plan intended to 
bring the representative system it- 
self into contempt, from the fierce 
contest of passions which it must 
generate, and the unblushing effron- 
tery with which corruption will bring 
its infamous thousands to the poll? 
or was it intended to put the desti- 
nies of the country alternately at the 
mercy of the passion for democratic 
power, and the sway of patrician 
corruption ? 

No error is more palpable than that 
which asserts that large bodies cannot 
be corrupted, and that by multiply- 
ing the number of electors, you pre- 
clude the possibility of undue influ- 
ence being exerted over them. If 
this be the case, how is it that the cost 
of a contested election in Yorkshire 
is L.100,000 to each candidate, and 
that so few struggles take place in 
the English counties, from the ac- 
knowledged inability even of the 
great families to sustain them ? How 
comes it that the two most disgrace- 
ful instances of undue influence and 
corruption which have occurred of 
late years have been among the im- 
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mense constituency of Dublin and 
Liverpool? How did it happen that 
L.10 a-vote was the regular price of 
the Liverpool patriots, and that when 
overnment influence was checked 
at Dublin by the exposure of its for- 
mer achievements, the election ran 
directly against that which formerly 
had taken place? In truth, great 
cities are the natural asylum and se- 
cure resting places of corruption, as 
of every other vice; because it is 
there that example spreads the con- 
tagion of wickedness, and numbers 
conceal its individual infamy. 

As little is there any foundation 
for the assertion, that there is no 
evil in the L.10 system in towns ; 
because a large proportion—in some 
places a majority—of the houses are 
rented above that sum. Is the cir- 
cumstance of inhabiting a house above 
or below L.10 the line of demarca- 
tion between the levelling and the 
conservative parties ? In truth, it is 
in the people inhabiting houses some- 
what above L.10 that the most con- 
sistent, united, and formidable efforts 
in support of democratic power are 
to be expected. Revolutions are 
never formidable when they are con- 
ducted merely by the poorest class ; 
the insurrections of Wat Tyler in the 
time of Richard II., of the Radicals 
in 1820, and of the Farm-burners last 
winter, were speedily suppressed. 
It is when they are headed and sup- 
ported by a superior class; when 
the passion for power has spread 
among the lower class of the mid- 
dling orders; when the men of intel- 
ligence, struggling with the world, are 
infected with the contagion of demo- 
cracy, that the approach of a revo- 
lution may with probability be pre- 
dicted. The only way of resisting 
the danger, is to arm in favour of the 
existing order the middling orders 
who have made money; because 
while, oT speaking, those of 
that rank who have their fortunes to 
make are democrats, those who have 
made it are inclined to the conserva- 
tive side. But what does the Reform 
Bill do? It vests political power not 
in the hands of the proprietor, but 


of the would-be proprietor ; not of 


the landlords, but the tenant; and 
thereby puts the country at the mer- 


cy, not of the class who, by having 
realised property, will resist spolia- 
tion, but of that which, by being 
only anxious to make it, will gene- 
rally concur in the adoption of level- 
ling measures, The people to be 
dreaded are not the day-labourers, for 
they are below democratic ambition, 
and have not the power to exert it ; 
nor the considerable proprietors, for 
they are to be its victims; but the 
intermediate body—those who are 
sufficiently raised above the mere ope- 
tative to awaken the passion for still 
eater elevation, and yet sufficiently 
estitute of any considerable savings 
to incur any hazard from violent de- 
mocratic institutions. Such a class 
is to be found in the tenants of houses 
in the large towns rented at from 
L.10 to L.30 or L.40, who have ac- 
quired an income sufficient to pay 
the rent of such a dwelling, and 
not capital enough to purchase it; 
who live by their wits or their la- 
bour, and are almost uniformly hos- 
tile to those who, by the acquisi- 
tion or inheritance of independence, 
are enabled to dispense with the ex- 
ertion of either. It was in this nu- 
merous, ambitious, and restless class 
that the French Revolution com- 
menced: and it was not till a late 
stage of its progress that they were 
swept away by the insurrection of 
their inferiors :—* The insurrection 
of July 14th, 1789, the storming of 
the Bastile, and the captivity of the 
king,” says Mignet, the republican 
historian, “ were the revolt of the 
middling class (classe moyenne) 
against the aristocrats; that of Au- 
gust 10th, 1792, which established 
the Reign of Terror, the insurrection 
of the working classes against the 
middling.”’* 
There never, therefore, was such 
a mistake as to imagine, that there is 
the slightest security against the 
adoption of the most extreme demo- 
cratic measures, in the circumstance 
that the majority of the electors in 
the boroughs, who return two-thirds 
of the House of Commons, are the 
tenants of houses rented atmore than 
L.10. In truth, in the tenants in 
large cities of houses rented between 
L.20 and L.30, the germ of all suc- 
cessful and formidable revolutions is 





* Mignet, vol, i, ch. 7, 
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to be found. In the operatives, and 
classes below them, may be found 
the physical force whichis toachieve, 
but in themselves is to be sought the 
passions which are to excite, and the 
ability which is to organize, a revolu- 
tion. It was not among the poorer 
classes, but the sons of the yeoman- 
ry, who received half-a-crown a-day 
of pay, equivalent to at least seven 
shillings of our money, that Crom- 
well recruited for the Iron Bands, 
which first supported, and then over- 
threw, the Long Parliament. 
Thatan error so glaring, and fraught 
with such fatal consequences as this, 
should have been made one of - 
rincipal arguments in support o 
the Rotor Bilt is the Deengeet 
proof of the happy ignorance of the 


-principles of revolutions, which per- 


vades not only our rulers, but our 
people. It would be ridiculed as 


the height of absurdity, both in 
‘France and America, where experi- 
ence has made all classes too well 


acquainted with the real fountains of 
democratic ambition. No one can 


study the Republican historians of 
France, especially Mignetand Thiers, 
whose ability has so clearly genera- 
lised and classified the events of 


their Revolution, without being con- 
vinced of this truth, that it is among 
the poorer of the middling ranks that 
the seeds of revolution first begin to 

erminate, and from them that its 

rst explosions take place. That 
they speedily fall as victims to their 
inferiors, and, “like reapers, descend 
to the harvest of death,” is, indeed, 
equally certain ; but large bodies of 
men never look beyond first conse- 
quences in political actions. And it 
is to this class, that, with an incon- 
ceivable, but fatal accuracy, the Re- 
form Bill intrusts political power in 
all our boroughs; that is, in the elec- 
tors of two-thirds of the English 
House of Commons.* 

The magnitude of this evil will ap- 
pear still more striking, when the pre- 
sent tendency of our population is con- 
sidered. From the returnof thenum- 
bers of the people in 1831, it appears 
that while the rural population has 
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seldom considerably increased, the 
manufacturing towns have, in the last 
10 years, generally added 50, in some 
places, even 100 per cent to their 
numbers. It is this silent and un- 
noticed increase of the manufacturing 
Sreeholders which has been one among 
many of the causes which have pro- 
duced the present Reform tempest, 
by gradually turning the scale of the 
county members, and bringing at last 
almost the whole of that important 
body into the class of reformers. 

Now, with this prodigious and 
rapid increase of our manufactu- 
ring freeholders, how formidable is 
the prospect, that the whole L.10 
householders, paying their rents 
weekly, are to be permitted votes! 
Two-thirds of the whole inhabitants 
of Great Britain are even now en- 
gaged in trade and manufactures; 
and, to all appearance, the number 
will soon be three-fourths. That the 
majority of this great body will al- 
ways be democratical, may safely be 
predicted from the experience of 
every age and country; and how its 
influence is to be withstood when its 
members are returned by the most’ 
inflammable and least opulent of its 
number, is a question which it is 
painful to contemplate. 

It is impossible to suppose that 
the proportion and number of mem- 
bers, fixed by the present Reform 
Bill, can be permanent. On the 
peo of the Bill itself, they must 

e abandoned. How, after havin 
disfranchised 168 seats on the groun 
of the population having decayed, 
will they be able to resist the demand 
for additional members on the part 
of the increasing manufacturing 
towns? How will they be able to 
stave off the claim for two members 
on the part of so many towns which 
now are tosend only one? On what 

rinciple can Dundee, with a popu- 
ation of 40,000, or Aberdeen, with 
a population of 52,000, be left with 
only one member each, or Perth, 
with a population of 21,000, with 
none at all, when so many boroughs 
in schedule B, with a population 
hardly exceeding 4000, return one 





* Lord Althorpe has said, that the principle of the Bill is, to make the elective 
franchise extend down to the point where property begins. He could not have expressed 
more clearly its tendency to vest overwhelming power in the class where revolution- 
ary energy is chiefly to be found, 
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member, and so great a number of 


old boroughs return two members, 
with so few inhabitants that they can 
only make up 800 voters by taking 
in the surrounding districts? The 
thing is obviously out of the ques- 
tion; and the same democratic exer- 
tions, which have enabled the present 
Reformers to overthrow the consti- 
tution, will be exerted against the 
Whig aristocrats, until they have 
either extinguished the boroughs 
where their influence has become 
pararhount, or so much augmented 
the number of members for the ma- 
nufacturing towns, as to render their 
existence a matter of no importance. 
It is always to be recollected, that 
_ the experience of the recent election 
demonstrates, that, in moments of 
democratic exultation, the existing 
electors are so far from resisting the 
introduction of new members and a 
more extended suffrage, that they 
strongly support it; a fact perfectly 
familiar to all persons acquainted 
with the details of the French Revo- 
lution ; but which could not a priori 
have been anticipated from what had 
been observed in this country. 

The tremendous danger, therefore, 
of the present Reform Bill consists in 
this, that it teaches the democratic 
party to know their own strength, by 
avowedly being conceded to popu- 
lar clamour: that it rests the majo- 
rity of suffrages in the hands of the 
most inflammable, most indigent, 
and least rational part of the commu- 
nity ; and at the same time is very far 
indeed from giving that equal repre- 
sentation to the people which might 
preclude the possibility of farther 
demands. It proposes to counter- 
balance the consequences of too low 
an extension of the suffrage to the 
manufacturers, by giving too low a 
suffrage to the farmers : and thus in- 
jures the constitution alike by the 
enemies whom it admits into its bo- 
som, and the allies whom it deems 
necessary to resist them. 

That the extension of the elective 
franchise to tenants at will is a de- 
parture from the true principles of 
representation, is self-evident. Its 
effect upon agriculture and popula- 
tion threatens to be not less serious. 
Experience has proved what was 
the consequence of the forty-shilling 
freeholders on the Irish estates—The 
degradation of agriculture, the split- 
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ting of farms, the multiplication of 
the poor. Similar consequences must 
be expected from the great impulse 
to small farms which the necessity 
of creating freeholds will occasion. 
The landlords will find that they 
have no alternative: the influence 
of the democratic electors issuing 
from the small towns will be such 
that it cannot be withstood in any 
other way. If they would avert the 
repeal of the corn laws, the confis- 
cation: of the church property, and 
other consequences of democratic 
ascendency, they must multiply to 
the utmost of their power the num- 
ber of rural freeholds. 

Universally over England at the 
last election, it was the freeholders 
in the small towns who carried the 
reform candidates against the rural 
electors. Ask any gentleman ac- 
quainted with the state of parties in 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, Kent, 
or Devonshire, why they did not 
contest these great counties with the 
democratic party, and they will an- 
swer, that they could have counted 
on a majority of the rural freehold- 
ers, that the landed proprietors were 
almost all against the ill; but that 
they had no chance against the nu- 
merous bands of reforming electors 
who issued out of all the little towns. 
This state of things, coupled with 


‘the uniform democratic tendency of 


this latter body, rendered it abso- 
lutely indispensable, at any hazard, 
to provide a counterpoise to this 
overwhelming preponderance of the 
manufacturing interests; and this 
was done by letting in the tenants at - 
will. It was the part of true patriots, 
therefore, to support this clause : not 
as expedient in itself, not as found- 
ed on the true principles of repre- 
sentation, but as providing the only 
possible bulwark against the for- 
midable addition made by the Re- 
form Bill to the democratic party, 
and the signal destruction which it 
had effected in the ancient strong- 
holds of the aristocracy. 

This fact is well worthy of the 
attention of those who imagine that 
the sway of the aristocracy over the 
freeholders in the small towns will 
soon reduce them to a state of de- 
pendence on the aristocrats in their 
neighbourhood. _If this be the case, 
why did it not happen at the last 
election?. How ry the landlords 

R 
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from Northumberland to Cornwall, 
from Cumberland to Kent, every- 
where outvoted by the freeholders 


of the little boroughs? What came 
of this boasted aristocratic influence 
in May last? It is no answer to this 
to say that England was then ina 
state of excitement; undoubtedly it 
was—but is the Reform Bill to be 
the last of our subjects of excite- 
ment? Is it not rather the com- 
mencement of an incessant system 
of agitation, which will never termi- 
nate as long as journals are to profit, 
democrats to figure, or plunder to 
be acquired by it. 

How disastrous, then, have’ been 
the consequences of precipitate inno- 
vation! By disfranchising the ancient 
boroughs, and extending in so pro- 
digal a manner political influence 
among the city inhabitants, it has 
become necessary to admit an im- 
mense body of rural freeholders, 
from whom independence of action 
cannot be expected. This again 
occasioned the extension of the suf- 
frage to weekly tenants, that is, to 
the most democratic class of the 
community. Thus, by the conse- 
quence of one fatal step, have the 
principles of representative govern- 
ment been abandoned on both sides, 
and both parties, by their jealousy of 
each other, recruited their forces with 
classes of men, who threaten to be 
as formidable to their friends as their 
enemies, and utterly to exterminate 
between them the better class of the 
middling ranks, that is, the very body 
in whom a preponderating influence 
should have been vested. 

The consequences, therefore, of the 
Bill, as it at present stands, promise 
to be these :— 

1. By the vast addition to the num- 
ber of electors in the large cities and 
counties, from the introduction of 
the weekly lodgers in the former, 
and the tenants at will in the latter, 
the influence of the middling ranks 
will be destroyed. 

2. The aristocratic party, resting 
on the small boroughs and nomina- 
tion districts, will be left in direct 
and fierce collision with the demo- 
cratic faction, resting on their great 
cities and manufacturing provinces. 

3. In this contest, the example of 
what was previously achieved by 
the force of popular outcry in de- 
stroying the old constitution, joined 


to the indignation at finding them- 
selves so much deceived by their 
professed friends, will speedily de- 
termine the contest in favour of the 
democratic party. 

From the moment that the Revo- 
lution broke out in Paris in July 
1830, we have never ceased to pre- 
dict that it would produce the most 
disastrous results: that it would de- 
luge Europe with blood, unhinge the 
fabric of society, and retard by a 
very long period, in every country, 
the consolidation of real freedom. 
How have our predictions been re- 
alised ! 

In Paris, the centre of the volcano, 
nothing but uncertainty, weakness, 
and distraction has since prevailed. 
During the short period of thirteen 
months, four different administra- 
tions have been called to the helm 
of affairs, and been successively obli- 
ged to abandon it, from the expe- 
rienced weakness of Government: 
distrust and terror have pervaded 
the higher ranks, misery and destitu- 
tion the lower: the burdens of the 
nation have been enormously aug- 
mented without any addition to the 
means of its productive industry ; 
the crown domains have been alien- 
ated, two hundred millions of debt 
incurred; the land-tax greatly in- 
creased, without the slightest bene- 
fit to any class but that of the revo- 
lutionary soldiers; the Government 
has proclaimed its inability to with- 
stand the outcry of the populace, 
however ruinously directed, and the 
Minister, who stated that reason and 
experience alike recommend the 
support of the hereditary peerage, 
has confessed that he is under the ne- 
cessity of abandoning it. The Peers, 
as a hereditary body, are abolished, 
and the throne is only preserved for 
a time by submission to the multi- 
tude. 

Brussels was the next theatre of 
the revolutionary action, and what 
has it there achieved? The dismem- 
berment of a flourishing monarchy ; 
the steeping of Flanders in unheard- 
of misery; its utter prostration as 
a political power. Leopold has 
mounted the throne of Belgium, and 
he finds himself without a sous in 
his treasury, or a battalion in his 
army ; his troops have all dispersed 
after the most disgraceful defeats 


which have occurred in the memory 
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of man ; and he is upheld in his pre- 
carious situation only by the bayonets 
of a foreign force. Flanders has 
descended from its rank as an inde- 
pendent power to become the vas- 
sals, and ere long a province of 


France: the fumes of Belgian pa- 


triotism have led to the present dis- 
grace and ultimate partition of their 
country. 

Poland was the next country which 
was attacked by the revolutionary 
fever; and in what condition is that 
unhappy state precipitated into a 
contest beyond its strength, distract- 
ed by the fury of revolutionary ac- 
tion! Even the heroism of its inha- 
bitants, and the sacred cause of na- 
tional independence, have not been 
able to save it from destruction: 
streaming with blood, decimated by 
the sword and pestilence, it is sink- 
ing into ruin, and the last struggles of 
its existence are stained by popular 
murders that recall the massacres in 
the prisons in the days of Danton. 

England also has shared in the 
sag contagion, and what have 

een its consequences? A consider- 
able addition to the standing army, 
the embodying of the militia, general 
distrust and apprehension; an in- 
creasing stagnation in every branch 
of industry; the excitation of politi- 
cal passions of unprecedented vio- 
lence; the attempted and all but 
completed destruction of the consti- 
tution, under which unexampled 
prosperity and liberty had been en- 
joyed. The peace of Europe, lately 
secured on so stable a foundation, 
hangs on a thread; the oldest allies 
of England have been insulted with 
impunity ; that which the sword of 
Napoleon could not effect, the fumes 
of Revolution have achieved; the 
rocks of Torres Vedras have wit- 
nessed the surrender of the Portu- 
guese fleet, and the graves of Water- 
Joo started at the march of the French 
battalions. Such have been the con- 
sequences of Revolution up to thig 
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hour : may wisdom, ere it is too late, 
be learned from experience, and the 
firmness of the British aristocracy 
interpose between the people and 
their impending ruin! 

The process for forcing the Re- 
form Bill through the Upper House, 
has already commenced: Sizteen 
members have been added to the 
House of Peers at the Coronation, 
besides the Peers whose dignity was 
advanced, which, with five already 
created, makes twenty-one Peers cre- 
ated to vote for the Reform Bill! 
Twelve was the greatest number 
ever before made for a single pur- 
pose, which was in the time of Queen 
Anne. The average number of crea- 
tions for the last century has been 
five. This year it has been above 
twenty. It is a singular fact, that 
the most violent stretches of the 
royal prerogative have always been 
made by the Whig -party: That Mr 
Fox signalized his administration in 
1783, by the. attempt to throw the 
whole patronage of India into the 
hands ot Government, and Earl Grey 
has marked his ascent to power by 
acreation of Peers unparalleled since 
the Revolution. The friends of free- 
dom, the advocates for discussion, 
the champions of the people, have 
exercised the power of the Crown 
with less restraint than their politi- 
cal opponents ever dreamed of doing. 
The design to overpower argument 
by created numbers, is now appa- 
rent; and if the Reform Bill is to be 
carried, it will be not by the power 
of reason, but by an unpreceden 
exertion of power. But let us hope 
that this extreme measure will be as 
ineffectual as it is unexampled ; that 
a majority of the hereditary guardi- 
ans of Britain will revolt at the at- 
tempt ; and that by rejecting this 
Bill, the Peers will prevent at once 
the future degradation of their own 
dignity, and the destruction of the 
constitution under which it has been 
acquired, 
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ORANGE PROCESSIONS. 


THERE was much activity and ex- 
citement in the province of Ulster in 
Ireland, during the summer of 18—. 
In various places, and with menaces 
which it was thought unwise to disre- 
gard, insubordination had begun to 
manifest itself—law failed of produ- 
cingits wonted effects,and theOrange- 
men of the North were aroused into 
a more than ordinarily energetic ma- 
nifestation of their principles and 
theirresolution. Whether the Orange- 
men or their adversaries were influ- 
enced by the purer motives, and 
armed for defence, is a question to 
be entertained in works of more pre- 
tension than this little narrative. I 
only speak, right on, that I do know ; 
and, contented with relating the fates 
and fortunes of individuals in whom 
I feel or have felt interest, willingly 
commit to writers of deeper penetra- 
tion, the office of developing the feel- 
ings and analyzing the principles by 
which factions and parties in Ireland 
have been influenced. For me, it is 
sufficient to repeat, that, in the sum- 
mer of 18—, outrages of an insurrec- 
tionary character had become fre- 
quent in the North of Ireland, and 
that the Orangemen of Ulster profes- 
sed, at least, to feel alarm at the not 
ambiguous intimations of approach- 


ing danger. 

n consequence, they determined 
that the “ Battle of the Boyne” should 
be commemorated with more than 
the ordinary manifestations of rejoi- 
cing; and upon its anniversary day, 
ashow of strength was to be made by 
the various Orange lodges, which it 
was expected would have a salutary 
effect upon the minds of friends, and 
if it could not exorcise the bad spirit 
by which the heart of the adversary 
Was possessed, would tend very 
considerably to abate the fury with 
which he was disposed to manifest 
his presence. The night preceding 
the 12th of July wore tediously away. 
The martial and patriotic, if not me- 
lodious strains which, at various dis- 
tances passed in the air,—the fre- 
quent rolling of the drum, and, occa- 


sionally, the a | report of a mus- 
ket-shot, discharged in the needful 
preparation of a weapon, or in mere 
wantonness of excitement, gave ti- 
dings, that, upon this moonless but 
most balmy night, man did not par- 
ticipate in the benign repose which 
hushed all the inferior creation in 
most solemn tranquillity. 

Indeed, there were instances in 
which the dawning of morn was not 
expected with the sobriety in which 
it should most fitly be saluted. The 
sounds issuing from various houses 
in which lights continued to glance 
to and fro through the entire night, 
and certain odours occasionally waft- 
ed to the air through an opened 
door or window, bore testimony that 
thesummer beverages of the Orange- 
lodges were not of the most cooling 
properties. Nor would such testi- 
mony be false, if the inside of his 
neighbours’ houses resembled that of 
Peter Fairclough’s. The business 
for which an assembly had been 
summoned at his “ public” was dis- 
patched and the lodge adjourned, 
but the guests had not all departed. 
Many off the old and staid friends 
to the Protestant cause had returned 
to their homes, and lost their antici- 
— of troubled times in slumber, 

ut some of the younger and more 
stirring spirits remained, captivated, 
perhaps, as much by the eloquence 
of their host, as by the skilfully tem- 
pered bowls which his attendant 
damsels sedulously provided. 

Peter Fairclough was a man of well 
earned renown for strength and cou- 
rage, and of untainted and unques- 
tioned loyalty. He had seen some- 
what more than sixty summers, and 
he was as prompt to act as in the 
days of his youth. His appearance 
would, in any condition, have com- 
manded attention and almost respect, 
and you would be inclined to say 
that, if ever a violent revolution 
burst the conventional barriers which 
restrain society, Peter Fairclough 
would be found acting a conspicue 
ous part in the melée. In stature, he 
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just exceeded the middle height, and 
was formed in anes but very grace- 
ful proportions. His head was bald 
in front, but, at the sides and back, 
copiously furnished with curled and 
slightly grizzled locks. His car- 
riage was erect and bold—and when 
you saw the ellwand in his hand, 
(for Peter followed the calling of an 
itinerant vender of the rich damasks, 
the product of his loom,) you would 
have been struck with the extreme 
disparity between his appearance and 
his occupation. On the night which 
my story remembers, he sat at the 
head of his table, acting, although in 
his own house, as no more than its 
most honoured guest, surrounded by 
a group of youthful and earnest 
countenances, speaking as one whose 
words were sure to be received with 
respect, and observing the caution of 
a man whose reputation for bravery 
ensured him against misconception. 

“Ha! lads,” said he, “ when ye 
have seen as much as I have, ye’ll 
not be coveting so throng the trou- 
bles ye set heart upon. Nothing like 
a quiet time. Many a fray I’ve had 
my partin. I was a Killyman wracker 
when Papists fought side by side 
with us. Teas at the Diamond when 
they came against us, and after we 
spared them in the battle, thought to 
win by treachery. Many a day I saw 
them scatter and run, and still the 
best that ever came of our victories 
was the peace which foliowed them. 
When you come to my age, boys, 
you'll think that Peter Fairclough 
spoke the truth.” 

“ But gudesake, Peter, man—how 
are the lads to come to your age, and 
these bloody-minded rebels raging 
to devour them? I am not so young 
as they, but I feel what’s in their 
thoughts, and so sure as they grow 
too fond of peace, so sure the curse 
of war will come to destroy them.” 

“ Yes, Peter. See to what James 
Gaffiny says. ’Tis every word of it 
true. What did black Haulon say 
across the hedge to my mother and 
me, and we coming to our new house 
last March ? ‘ Ye’re on your flitting,’ 
says he, ‘but ye’ll have a sorer and 
a bloodier flitting before long.’” 

“ And what,” said another voice, 
‘did a man say to my woman at our 
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own door, and he coming there tra- 
velling ** ‘The ban,’ says he, ‘is as 
deep and wide as when thousands of 
your sort found their graves in it. 
Too good it is for the likes of ye, and 
glad your sowls sould be, if they 
could bring it with them when they 
are to go. And did not they put u 
a notice on the church-door that all 
they want is one night of revenge ?” 
“Tt is all over true,’ said Peter. 
“God forbid ye should eyer be un- 
ready. Whenever they come, God 
forbid that there should not be a man 
with a man’s heart, and a true aim, to 
welcome them as they deserve. It is 
not from Peter Fairclough ye shall 
ever hear the word ‘ surrender.’ 
Oh, lads, but they are grown strong 
and daring since I was like your- 
selves. I mind + well they got up 
against us when I was a lad, just out 
of my time, and they said they’d do 
great things, and they got together 
at the fair of Lurgan, and made be- 
lieve they were come to fight. Oh, 
how they did run from fifty of us lads 
that went to meet them! And what 
do you think we had in our hands ? 
now you must have sword and 
bayonet—we went into the fair with 
nothing in our hands but good weigh- 
ty whips—and when they saw us 
coming on so careless, and heard the 
one shout we raised for the good old 
cause, off they scampered, and off we 
went after them, lashing and laugh- 
ing till their backs were well scored, 
and our arms were more tired with 
lay than ever they were with la- 
our. But, troth, lads, it’s no laugh- 
ing matter the now. It is not the 
one spirit that’s in them. They allowf 
that they will not leave a Protestant 
in the land, if they can get a victory 
over us. But still, I am all for peace. 
Tis the very best thing a man can 
battle for. And mind, now, lads all, 
mind till what 1 say—let us have 
peace in our hearts the morrow—let 
us go quietly on our way, and injure 
or molest no man; and if we are of- 
fended or injured, here is my pro- 
mise,” and he smote the table with 
his strong hand, “here is my pro- 
mise, that Peter Fairclough will not 
be late or scared to take his dee 
revenge. Whatsay ye, lads? Will 
you swear with me,” said he, rising 





* A Euphonism for “ begging.” 
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up, and streaking up his arm ; 
“ peace with the peaceful, and if we 
are opposed, or let or harried—war, 
until we conquer, and put down un- 
der our feet every rebel that comes 
in fight against us.” 

The Orangemen were not the only 
watchers on this night of prepara- 
tien. At no great distance from 
Peter Fairclough’s “ public,” two 
forms might be discerned, bent in 
prayer before what seemed a dove- 
cot, and resembled still more per- 
haps a watchman’s box, in an angle 
of a little garden, separated from the 
road-side by a hedge-row, and a 
stream faintly audible. The charac- 
ter of the edifice before which they 
prayed, will be understood from the 
conversation in which they engaged, 
as, after the performance of devo- 
tional exercises, they pursued their 
way. “ Here, Michael, is the chapel 
which our country’s rulers have pro- 
vided for worshippers of true ith 
and heart. The spawn of Protestant- 
ism—every base and mingled sect— 
those who think Christ such an one 
as themselves, and count his cross 
foolishness—the stern oppressors of 
civil government—Ranters and Seek- 
ers, Covenanters and Socinians—all 
may claim protection and find sup- 
port, and may worship in their un- 
couth and sinful fashion, in builded 
houses; and here is the temple pro- 
vided for the faithful—the scoff of 
the heretics—the mass-box, as they 
blasphemously call it. But where 
are worshippers called together more 
steadfast and devout, than pray be- 
fore these contemned and insulted 
tabernacles ?” 

“ Where, oh! where,” was the 
reply, “ could pious hearts find out 
a place more suitable to purposes 
of true devotion? The power of 
holiness was never more effectual 
in my spirit than while I bent be- 
fore that humble dwelling. With 
the vast sky above my head, and 
the dim air around me, and the 
faint voice of the stream for ever 
breathing near, I felt as if the house 
of God, humble as it seems, was 
placed in honour. I thought of Jesus 
* when there was no room for him in 
the inns at Bethlehem,’ and I felt as 
if all that is holy in the night gave 
glory to that poor home where still 

esus condescends to be. But is it 
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not creditable to these poor blinded 
creatures, that they suffer these ap- 
arently defenceless houses of the 
Lord to stand? We saw how free 
from insult all seemed to be. Is it 
not to the praise of a dark land that 
they should have remained so ?” 

“ Michael, dear Michael, why will 
you be so perverse, ever seeking 
reason to praise the enemies of your 
God ? hen the Ark of the Cove- 
nant was among the Philistines, do 
you suppose they had the power to 
harm it? They were not the less 
Philistines, or the less accursed, be- 
cause they could not profane what 
was holy. Nor are these blinded 
and hard of heart in this land, the 
less to be condemned, because the 
shrines of the Lord remain unpollu- 
ted. No, Michael, from this you 
may learn how God protects his 
church. The enmity that assails it; 
you may judge, when you find it 
thus in the wilderness.” 

Conversing thus they approached 
a low cottage, little distant from that 
“ public” where guests of so differ- 
ent principles protracted still their 
entertainment. All around was si- 
lent, and it would seem as if all was 
dark and still within. Only a little 
dog noticed them, at first by a sharp 
short bark, then by that low mut- 
tering and restlessness which seem 
to acknowledge an acquaintance. 
Entrance was not obtained at the 
first knock, but when the elder stran- 
ger had repeated his summons, and 
spoken in a low voice words which 
Michael could but indistinctly hear, 
the door moved slowly on its hinges, 
and the two visitants entered the 
dark, and, for a moment it appeared, 
solitary cottage. A whisper, how- 
ever, instantly answered a question 
addressed to an unseen inmate, and 
as soon as the entrance was secured, 
the door of an inner chamber open- 
ed, and displayed lights and a table, 
around which the figures of three 
men were seen, who seemed intent 
in earnest discussion. [Here, in 
the story, a description of each coun- 
sellor’s personal appearance is given, 
which ¥ well as other personal 
shetches) is omitted in the extract, 


both from a proper regard for brevity, 
and an apprehension that it might be 
mistaken for a portrait.) At the en- 
trance of a man, who passed in from 
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the darkness of the outer room and 
stood before them, they suspended 


their discourse, and raised their 
heads. In the next moment, the 
strangers were introduced, and were 
left to share in the conference which 
their coming had for a moment in- 
terrupted. 

The younger of the two was, for 
the first time, presented to a party 
with whom his guide seemed fami- 
liarly acquainted. “ I have con- 
ducted hither this young man,” said 
he, “ for whom I have already testi- 
fied. He is worthy to have his part 
in the good works you are promo- 
ting.” 

“ We bless God and his saints,” 
replied he to whom this introduc- 
tion was more especially addressed, 
“they have raised up many a cham- 
pion in this afflicted land. Our 
young friend will prove, trust, faith- 
ful and obedient. The martyrs are 
a noble army, our enemies them- 
selves being judges; but the day is 
near, when their cause shall be illus- 
trious in victory, and the blood, long 
crying out for vengeance, shall have 
its prayers. Honoured and happy 
they who shall see with their eyes 
the divine consummation, and most 
highly favoured the sacred bands 
who are appointed to restore at once 
church and country! Solemn assu- 
rance has been given that you are 
worthy to share in this great enter- 
prise. With your own lips, say, 
do you ratify the engagement ? 
Have you counted the cost? Have 
you tried your heart, and learned 
what you can bear? It is an easy 
thing to peril the body in a worthy 
cause. The servants of God’s church 
must do more. Can you renounce 
your own judgment, and take for the 
light of your conscience the instruc- 
tions of those who bear commission 
to teach and govern? Can you be 
satisfied, when the church requires, 
to be as the hand in a sound body, 
prepared to do the bidding enjoined, 
not palsying enterprise by requiring 
why is it thus commanded ? Can 
you be thus humble, docile, and 
obedient, not alone at the hazard of 
possessions or life, but to the self- 
denial of renouncing your own 
proud judgment ?” 

“ I have waited and watched in 
prayer and fasting. I have mortified 
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my body and explored my heart. I 
know my unworthiness as well as 
my strong desire. I give myself up 
to the cause of true religion, and I 
implore the prayers of holy fathers 
and pious brethren, that my obe- 
dience may be perfect and my works 
accepted.” 

« Enter, then, and be admitted a 
partner in the glorious cause of your 
country and religion.” 

A curtain hanging before a deep 
recess was drawn aside, and disclo- 
sed an altar, on each side of which 
tall wax candles stood; at its base, 
what seemed a coffin, covered by a 
black velvet a with a cross in gold 
embroidered on it. The candles 
were lighted, and the speaker con- 
tinued. “ Enter here, and before 
the altar whereon God is visibly pre- 
sent, kneeling where the relics of 
your country’s holiest are preserved, 
pledge yourself to be faithful.” 

When they had entered the recess 
the curtain was drawn, and only the 
sound of indistinct whispers reached 
the ears of the party who remained 
outside. When after their short re- 
treat they came forth, there was a 
deadlier paleness on Michael’s cheek 
than he had before displayed, and 
there was trouble in his eye. His 
conductor had given in a statement 
of the manner in which they had 
been for the two preceding days oc- 
cupied. This now became the subject 
of some interrogatories, which were 
not concluded when one of the tri- 
umvirs hastily interrupted the pro- 
ceedings. “ Hush! I hear footsteps 
—see that the lights are well sha« 
ded.” 

Light and quick steps were heard 
approaching, and soon a gentle tap 
at the outer door, heard in the deep 
silence in which it was waited for, 
quickened, for a moment, the appre- 
hension of evil. It was, however, 
only fora moment. The attendant 
who had admitted the former visit- 
ants appeared. “ Peter Fairclough’s 
maid-servant is come,” said he ; 
“ may I admit her?” 

“ Why does she come now?” 

“ She has surely something useful 
to say—she would not come else.” 

“ Admit her; but be sure she has 
no suspicion who are here.” 

The lights were now carefully 
shaded, and the door closed. The 
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dialogue which followed the new 
visitor’s admission, although spoken 
in a tone little louder than a whisper, 
could be distinctly heard. 

“Mr James! Mr James! there’ll 
be trouble and bad work the morrow. 
I mind the lodge’s meeting at our 
public three _ from Lammas, an 
never I heerd such words spoke as 
Peter spoke the night.” 

“ But what did Peter say, Mary ?— 
it must be something very bad to 
drive you here in the dark of the 
night to the house of a lone man like 
me.” 

“Oh! Mr James, you know very 
well Pm not of that sort—an’ ’m 
come to you because there is not 
your like in the country to keep the 
— Irish* from trouble, an’ you 

now well where to send the word 
that they’ll never be late to hear— 
An’ you mind well when you did 
good before, an’ desired me to tell 
you always when the danger was 
coming—an’ now it’s coming in ear- 
nest.” 

“ All this time, Mary, you lave 
not told me, and I was late and long 
in my studying after the day’s work, 
- and I’m in haste to get sleep—tell 
me—what did Peter say ?” 

“ He says—an’ they all allow, that 
they’ll not do harm to man, woman, 
or child.” 

“ Nothing very terrible in that, 
Mary.” 

“ But that’s not it all—don’t put 
me out. They say that they'll go on 
their road in peace, and walk as they 
and their forbears did since they 
first came in it—an’ they say they’ll 
do no wrong if nobody wrongs 
them—only have their walk, and 
come home in quietness; but if 
they’re molested—that’s the word 
—I hear yourself say it once—or let 
or troubled, they say there is nota 
Roman house in the parish they’ll 
laive stan’ing if fire can burn—or a 
man alive that bullet or baynet can 
kill.” 

“Ts that what they say, Mary ?” 

“It’s owr true, an’ worse if I 
could mind it. They say that Crom- 
well and William done only half the 
work, an’ that it'll never be finished 
rightly, tot they have every one of 
ye’ersort off from the face of the earth, 
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and only one tomb-stone standing 
with a Roman namegn it to tell how 
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the Irish were conquered. (Here 
there was some confusion, the me- 
mory of certain ballads circulated 
among the Roman Catholics for pur- 
poses of irritation, becoming mixed 
up with the denunciations of Peter 
and his party.) Oh! Mr James, for 
the love of God, and the poor souls 
that’s in danger, don’t let mischief 
come the morrow—tell them that 
you know, to stay in their houses, 
and not to see or obsarve the walk. 
It is not for a bit of an orange rag or 
the blast of any protestant’s tune, a 
sowl is to be destroy’d. For the love 
of God, send out your word and 
save us all—an’ don’t let the blood 
of Christians be straiming thro’ the 
fields as if it was beasts, an’ women 
crying the cry that'll never be com- 
forted.” 

“Good Mary—rest—be quiet— 
have no fear—all will be well—but 
go—haste home, and if you hear 
more, let me have tidings early.” 

The parting salutations were ut- 
tered—the door closed—and the in- 
ner chamber again lighted. No re- 
port was necessary, when the atten- 
dant entered, as the conference had 
been distinctly heard. Michael 
waited, in earnest expectation, for a 
countermand of orders, which had 
already been communicated to him. 
He supposed that the plan of pro- 
ceedings would be altered in accom- 
modation to the intelligence which 
had been received. He was disap- 
pointed. The only effect produced on 
his superiors was that of hastening 
their departure. A brief conversa- 
tion in an under voice was held with 
his conductor. It ended with re- 
minding him, that he knew the place 
and the signal, and that he would be 
“ anxiously expected.” The atten- 
dant was then summoned, who with- 
drew. the curtain, and opened a door 
in the side of the altar, through 
which Michael and his companion 
entered after their guide, dismissed 
by their superiors—the descent of a 
few steps conducted them toa sleep- 
ing apartment—the attendant laid 
down a light, commended Michael 
to his companion’s care, and retired. 
Immediately after, the outer door 
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opened and closed, and footsteps 
were heard departing. 

.Michael’s prayer was not effica- 
cious to tranquillize his disordered 
mind. He arose from his knees, and 
stood for some time in silence. “I 
cannot,” he said aloud, “ satisfy my- 
self that this is right. Unhappy, ig- 
norant men propose to walk in pro- 
cession, assuming the vain and silly 
badges and decorations they have 
been taught to love—they declare it 
their design and desire to molest no 
human being. Why are we to call 
out a spirit of hostility against them, 
and have blood crying out for ven- 
geance— the blood of miserable 
wretches cut off in blindness and in 
mortal sin ? it isa dreadfulthought!” 

“ Too dreadful for you to bear, 
Michael—put it away—it is of the 
tempter—lie down and sleep—the 
morning will give you subject for 
less dispiriting reflections. It is not 
for us to question what we are bound 
to do—but this know, that if the 
man who has set his hand to the 
plough, stay’d and stooped to re- 
move every crawling creature from 
the coming peril of the share, many 
a fair field would want its seed even 
after the time when it should have 
been ripe unto the harvest. Have 
you good trust. Wisdom and pure 
devotion conduct our enterprise. 
Do what you are commanded, and 
soon a more acceptable office may 
be assigned you.” 

Night wore slowly away. Before 
the sun arose, Michael and his com- 
panion had commenced the duties 
of their mission—In the glow of a 
splendid evening, they were seated 
on a hill, which commanded the 
prospect extensively over a cultiva- 
ted and densely peopled country. 
“This is reviving,” said Michael. 
“ How nature recalls the natural im- 

ulses of the heart, and wins it back 
rom the troubled and scorching 
passions with which the affairs of 
man are so sorely molested. Lam 
indeed litile fitted for my task; but 
He who calls will give me power to 
do His will. Yet, surely, it is not 
sinful to wish that the time were 
come when I might resign myself to 
the peaceful enjoyment of nature 
and devotion, without thosestruggles 
between feeling and duty which now 
* distract me, and in freedom from 
such passionate, and almost, would 
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venture to say, uncharitable exer- 

ae as we have to-day been ma- 
ing.” 

“T see it will be some time be- 
fore your manly gown sits easily on 
you. But let that pass. While you 
speak as you spoke this morning, I 
can well forgive the evening’s fe- 
minine qualifications. You did your 
duty well—it would not be well, 
however, that your qualms were 
noticed. How powerfully your 
speeches told —what excitement 
they created—what breathless ex- 
pectation in the silence when you 
paused—and the dreadful —— 
in which from time to time the con- 
clusion of your periods was drown- 
ed! Did you observe that blind old 
man near the door at ? When 
you spoke of the assurance, that 
soon God would summon his people 
to the rearing up of the church, and 
desired all to be prepared for deter- 
mining whether they would wear 
their chains in the slave’s security, 
or burst them, and stand up for 
Christ and his saints—did you ob- 
serve that old man? His manner was 
worth noting—he would sometimes 
appear stiffened and rigid, almost 
without breath or pulsation, as if 
the soul had condensed all its ener- 

ies, and life was suspended on hear- 
ing—then he would wave his head 
mournfully from side to side, as 
though the conviction of feebleness 
overpowered him, until at last his 
passion would become exasperated, 
and he would shriek and throw up 
his clenched hands, and roll his sight- 
less orbs, as if they were struggling 
madly to break out into sight. It 
was altogether a striking display of 
— and despair.” 

“Yes! I did observe him, and 
many a countenance of the same 
kind, though not so fiercely charac- 
tered. They were horrid sights to 
see—the felon visible in every angry 
scowl. I did: not excite valour or 
devotion. The fiend was in every 

assion I called up—treachery, and 

ate, and black malice—not the high 
spirit one loves to consort with. I 
have had, until I sat down here, and 
even for a time here, menacing and 
sanguinary countenances hovering 
around me. They floated between 
me and those beautiful slopes, a 
hateful throng—until—thank God— 
the pure breeze and the quiet have 
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soothed my irritated nerves, and the 
malignant associations are departed. 
How deeply ‘thankful shall I be if 
night come down without shedding 
of blood! Evening wears away—a 
very few hours will terminate our 
watching, and we may have no 
story to recite.” 

“T cannot flatter you with such a 
hope. Although no struggle has yet 
taken place, and the march of the 
accursed has shunned our poor 
temple, do not imagine that all is 
peace, and that some one of the par- 
ties into which the general mob of 
our conquerors has broken up, will 
not return to encounter what it de- 
serves. Only be you patient and 
faithful to the last.” 

The patience of either was not 
long tried. The sound that reached 
their ears, faint as it was, was too re« 
gular and too much in accord with 
the movement of men in march, not 
to be the beat of a drum—and very 
soon a small shrill accompaniment 
became audible, and put an end to 
all uncertainty. The air which awa+ 
kens so many proud recollections, 
and inflames so warlike a spirit in 
the descendants of those who fought 
successfully at Londonderry and the 
Boyne, and stirs up fountains of bit- 
terness in the sons of the defeated, 
how gradually, if it may be so said, 
disclosed itself, and soon sounded 
near—but suddenly and abruptly it 
ceased — and for some moments 
there was silence. 

“ They must be at hand, Michael, 
—we can see from that little clump 
of trees, where we may remain unob- 
served.” 

They soon reached the place of 
observation, a projecting point, from 
which, in two different directions, 
the valley opened. They were not 
slow to discover how the silence was 
occasioned. At no great distance to 
the left, they beheld an Orange flag 
surrounded by about a score of men 
with muskets in their hands—be- 
fore them a narrow bridge crossed a 
stream which wound through the 
valley. Over this bridge, and u, the 
road which skirted a small chapel, it 
would appear their course lay; and 
along the sides of the hill, surround- 
ing the chapel, and extending al- 
most to the bridge,a multitude seem- 
ed set to oppose their . The 


contrast between the two bodies 
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was striking; on One side, the Orange 

arty, trimly apparelled, wearing, 
or the most part, blue coats and 
white trowsers, decorated with gors 
geous collars and scarfs, standing, 
few and checked, around their ban- 
ner—on the other, the multitude, in 
coarse attire, with no visible badges 
of distinction or recognition, except 
the green boughs which some wore 
in their hats, crowding under green 
arches suspended at different posts 
along the hill. 

A single man from the Orange side 
left his party, and proceeded to the, 
till now, unoccupied bridge ;—he was 
met by an envoy from the opposite 
side; and, in the stillness of the 
evening air, and the hush of the con 
tending or rather menacing arrays, 
the voices of both ascended to the 
post where Michael and his compa- 
nion were stationed. One demanded, 
on the part of his companions, free 
——— beyond the chapel, and re- 
quired that assurance of safety should 
be given, by their opponents evacua- 
ting the pass. The other contended, 
that the Orange party were free to 
proceed, and that his friends could 
not abandon a post which might be 
necessary for the protection of their 
chapel. 

While the debate continued, one 
and another straggler from each side 
advanced towards the bridge. It was 
evident that the Orangemen became 
more cautious—the movement they 
made rendered this apparent. They 
passed from the road into a meadow 
which lay at their side of the stream, 
and arranged themselves at some 
little distance from each other, so as 
that they could easily and quickly 
reassemble. While this movement 
took place, the parley on the bridge 
continued. Michael looked on with 
intense interest—an interest which 
soon became more painful.—* Look! 
look!” said his companion; “see that 
blind old wretch led forward—how 
eagerly he seems to urge his way— 
what can be his design ?” 

“ Pray God it be not pernicious— 
see—he halts—he is on the bridge— 
what is he about—what is he about 
to do ?” said Michael, as he saw the 
blind old man disencumbering him- 
self of his loose, heavy coat. “ Great 
God! ’tis all over—he has seized the 
Orangeman.” 

The old man had moved forward 
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cautiously, still led by the hand, until 
he stood close to the two men on 
whom Michael’s attention had been 
fixed. Then, suddenly, he flung away 
his support, and elasped the Orange- 
man in his arms, struggling to wrest 
the musket from his hands, or to 
force him over the bridge—all the 
time screaming with hideous voci- 
feration, and calling on his party to 
show themselves men. In the struggle 
the musket was discharged, and the 
blind assailant fell. Immediately, a 
shot was fired from the hill, and an 
Orangeman, one of the stragglers 
who had followed their companion 
to the bridge, was its victim. A loud 
shout was raised in triumph, and the 
entire multitude along the descent 
moved down precipitously to the 
conflict. The issue seemed no way 
uncertain. “ How steadily they await 
death,” said Michael, as he saw that 
the few scattered Orangemen in the 
field kept their ground, and that their 
associates on the bridge continued 
in advance of them.—* Will they 
attempt to resist ?”’ thought he ; and, 
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as if to answer, they shouted and 
raised their muskets. There was a 
momentary pause among their ene 
mies at this attitude of menace ; but 
the multitudes behind pressing thé 
forward ranks, again they were rush- 
ing on, when some sheets of fire 
flashed out from the presented wea- 
pons—the report of muskets echoed 
along the hills—and a groan of cons 
sternation replied from the party 
lately hastening to the fight. All fled 
from the bridge, from which the two 
Orangemen, who had remained till 
now, carried off their fallen compas 
nion, and where the body of the blind 
man, who had so criminally cast life 
away, was lying. In less than a mi- 
nute, perhaps, the hill party appeared 
to have gathered courage for a second 
assault. They were met as before— 
and now the first discharge was closes 
ly followed by a second—was re 
turned scatteringly from the hill, and 
continued from the slowly advancin 

Orangemen, until the entire body o 

their adversaries had dispersed and 
fled precipitately over the hill tops. 


Cuap. II. - 
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“ REMEMBER your oath—remember 
the commands you solemnly vowed 
to obey.” 

Michael prante, as his companion, 
eae these words, laid a strong 
hand on his arm. He had been hurry- 
ing towards the scene of recent con- 
flict, but obeyed the word and action 
addressed to detain him. 

“ Perhaps there is life,” said he, in 
a low hurried tone; “ may we not 
pray with the expiring ?” 

“ Remember your vow,” was the 
reply. “ Was it not said to you, that 
your first duty, this day, is to speed 
with untiring zeal to those who await 
us? Let the dead bury their dead— 
saints will absolve the dying; but 
more than life and death are in our 
hands—we must be doing—we must 
be doing!” as he drew on Michael, 
whose eyes still were turned back, 
while his members were yielded to 
his companion’s guidance. 

They reached a little green recess, 
where a car of a construction fre- 

uent in Ireland, lay sheltered by 

e trees—a strong black horse 


cropping the grass near. A boy stood 
at his side, who immediately, on the 
appearance of Michael and his coms 
panion, prepared the vehicle for their 
reception; and, in the course of a 
few minutes, they had left behind 
them the hills which closed round the 
place of the late sanguinary strug 
gle, and were on their rapid route 
to nee, 

It was late at night when they ar- 
rived—the streets were silent—the 
houses dark, with only the one or 
two solitary lights burning dimly, it 
may have been, in sick chambers, 
which render the darkness even more 
impressive. No light directed to the 
house whither the travellers bent 
their way; but their signal. was 
promptly answered, as, after — 
driven under shelter of a confine 
arched-way, they gave notice of their 
arrival. A side door was immediate- 
ly opened, some whispers were ex- 
changed with the unseen person who 
had admitted them, and Michael was’ 
left alone in darkness, while his com- 
panion was conducted to an interior 
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of the house. He was not long 
eft to his meditations. His hand was 
soon grasped, and his companion’s 
voice whispered to him to follow. 
He was led along a narrow passage 
—he heard two doors close behind 
him, as that which terminated the 
assage opened, and admitted him 
into a lighted chamber, and into the 
resence of those to whom he had 
een made known on the memorable 
night preceding. 
* Young man,” said he who had 
been his initiator, “ you have done 
faithfully and well. We have heard 
of your confessed scruples in the 
discharge of a trying duty—we have 
also learned that you did not suffer 
them to abate your zeal or weary 
you of a blessed vocation. We par- 
don, therefore, what was an infirmity 
natural to man; and, satisfied of your 
obedience in the past day’s important 
task, because it was yielded without 
a question, and at the sacrifice of na- 
tural though forbidden feelings, we 
are willing to reward it with such 
explanationsas shall hereafter silence 
any unworthy scruples to which the 
sensibilities remaining in an imper- 
fectly educated nature often give 
rise. Our cause demands entire sub- 
mission ; but where proof of fidelity 
is given, it should be rewarded.— 
Speak freely then—speak as tofriends 
and fathers—were you not disturbed 
(in conscience, as you thought, ) while 
ulfilling your mission ?” . 
Michael, who now perceived that 
his companion was not in the cham- 
ber, felt for the moment an increased 
awe at being alone with the supe- 
rior whom he was to address. He, 
however, soon gathered strength and 
voice to acknowledge how grievous- 
ly he had been troubled, and how far 
he was, even yet, from being recon- 
ciled in feeling to the part which a 
solemn sense of duty constrained 
him to undertake. “ I have seen 


human life squandered, and the re- - 


sult—to strike our people with terror 
and to confirm our enemies; and I 
have upon my mind the dreadful im- 
ioe aaa if death and mortal sin 

ave given over one of those who 
fell this day to the fires that burn for 
ever, my words and labours may have 
hurried that miserable soul to ruin. 
—It is a fearful thought.” 

“ Would it be more afflicting, if the 
number for whom you are sqlicitous 
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were greater—if, instead of the three 
or five who may have died to-day, 
thousands lay on a field of pitched 
battle, and your exertions had been 
instrumental in arousing your coun- 
trymen to the fight ?” 

“ That would, indeed, be grievous; 
and yet—I do not know how to ex- 
plain it—there is something in the 
thought of open avowed war, and 

rofessed battle, which would, per- 

aps, more effectually stifle my feel- 
ings of dread, than the remembrance 
that so few have fallen in this un- 
worthy feud.” 

“ That is to say, the consequences 
of a great battle might compensate 
for blood-shedding, or the circum- 
stances of pomp and excitement at- 
tending it, Lato lift you above all 
thought of the carnage in which it 
was debated ?” 

“ I know well, that such circum- 
stances ought not to affect the faith- 
ful; and 1 will hope, that it is be- 
cause of the consequences of open 
war I would feel less poignantly its 
horrors.” 

“ What if no consequences of good 
are so sure to follow from open bat- 
tle as shall result from this day’s 
deeds, would you feel your con- 
science at rest? It is surely the 
Christian course to do the most good 
with the least possible alloy of evil. 
If the true faith can be restored in 
Ireland, and right can be made to 
prevail over spoliation, without the 
wide massacre and ruin which open 
war visits on a land, are we not 
bound to adopt the milder expedi- 
ent? Further, if open war would 
not only deluge the land with blood, 
but also frustrate for ever our hopes 
of making the righteous cause pros~ 
yer, are we not forbidden to adopt 
what would be evil without hope or 
compensation? We cannot engage 
in open war without certainty of de- 
feat. Ireland is not disciplined for 
action. Europe is not yet ready to 
interfere. What is in our power, 
with reasonable prospect to attempt, 
that we do. Out of the unhappy (as 
you thought) events of this day, we 
shall, doubt it not, work good. We 
shall make our enemies labour in 
our behalf, and, through them, waste 
away the only strength by which 
they could withstand us. Do not 
think our instruments less under 
Heayen’s guidance because their ex 
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cellence does not at once appear. 
Be satisfied. We shall disarm our 
foes; and remember, that where the 
heathen historian could record no 
more than the incident of vermin 
gnawing the bowstrings of a great 

ost, he whose eyes were opened, 
discerned a special and supernatural 
interposition to overthrow and scat- 
ter the armies that defied God.” 

“ But, for a moment, leaving out 
all thought of consequences, is it just 
to excite to a breach of law, and to 
acts which endanger and destroy 
life? I addressed men bound by so- 
lemn oaths, which I incited them to 
violate—are not they and I guilty of 
sin ?” 

“ No!—they had pledged them- 
selves by oaths to the British go- 
vernment—that government was 
aware, that they were bound by an- 
tecedent obligations to their church, 
and that only so far as the higher 
duties permitted could they pay re- 
spect to the inferior. Oaths of alle- 
giance are a nullity when they would 
obstruct the church in its career of 
advancement; and while you act on 
this irrefragable principle, your con- 
science may be at rest.” 

“ There is, however, another prin- 
ciple. Do we not owe reverence to 
the governing powers? The blessed 
Peter says, ‘ Be ye subject to every 
human creature for God’s sake, whe- 
ther it be to the king, as excelling, 
or to governors, as sent by him,’ &c. 
&c.; and St Paul, ‘ Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers.’ ” 

“ At some more convenient time 
I will show you the sentiments of 
many Catholic doctors on this im- 
portant matter; for the present, I 
merely remind you, how even Scrip- 
ture explains itself. St Paul adds to 
his recommendation, ‘ Be subject of 
necessity, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience sake. Now, no 
man is bound to obey for conscience 
one who has not a just right to com- 
mand, a right which, it is perfectly 
evident, an English monarch cannot 
claim.” 

“ May I humbly entreat fuller in- 
formation in this ?” 

“ The right of England rests alto- 
gether on the grant made by Pope 
Adrian—a grant made on the express 
stipulation, that, in the subjection of 
our country, the pure faith should be 

-_promoted, The condition having 
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been violated, the grant is null. 
Again, if the grant of Adrian were 
good to bestow the kingdom, the de- 
crees of his successors are effectual 
to take it away. So, of Paul the 
Third, in the bull ‘ Ejus qui, and in 
that of Pius, ‘ Regnans in Excelsis,’ 
and in various others too numerous 
to recite, our land is taken from he- 
retic England, and restored to its own 
jurisdiction.” 

“ But is not conquest held to give 
authority, and even right? and has 
it not been maintained that centu- 
ries of unjust ascendency, society 
becoming settled on the recognised 
usurpation, give a right which may 
not be gainsaid ?” 

“ This has been held, but here it 
does not apply. Remember, Ireland 
never has acquiesced in the unjust 
title, neither while the Danes garri- 
soned our land, nor during the more 
prolonged misery of the Norman vi- 
sitation. She has ever been at war 
with the invader—war—not always 
openly ~— but carried on by such 
means as Providence placed at our 
and our fathers’ disposal. If the 
sword has sometimes been put out 
of sight, the war council has never 
been interrupted. Hereafter this 
will be acknowledged. Length of 
possession, then, cannot, in this in- 
stance, create or constitute title, be- 
cause the title has been denied, and 
the possession, when practicable, 
disputed. We are clear—we are 
clear, young man, before God and 
the world. We have retired before 
superior strength, as all wise men 
must, and we have availed ourselves 
of every device and stratagem which 
good policy suggests, and of which 
war acknowledges the propriety. In 
one form or another the struggle has 
been continued. Whatever, for the 
time, menaced least danger, and af- 
forded best hope of success, has been 
tried; but hatred of England, denial 
of her right to govern, and desire for 
her overthrow, has been kept up in 
all. What Norman or Saxon will 
say that the authority of his nation 
has not been disputed here? None— 
not onesppo—England must know 
that abhorrence of her rule has been 
branded on the hearts of our people. 
May the impression be as indelible 
as their love of justice !” 

Such is a brief sketch of the dia- 
logue in which Michael, if not satis- 


. 
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fied, was silenced. It was continued 
until the door opened, and his com- 
panion, bearing papers in his hand, 
appeared and claimed an audience. 
Michael was requested to withdraw, 
and as soon as he had retired, the 
report to be furnished, through cer- 
tain favoured journals, of the day’s 
disaster, was carefully considered. 
It was not thought advisable that 
Michael’s scruples should be again 
aroused by this mode of turning 
crime to profit. He was not suffi- 
ciently instructed to comprehend the 
ew of such devices, and, as 

is assistance was not required, it 
was accounted more prudent, not to 
provoke his remonstrances or oppo- 
sition. The reader will not, per- 
haps, think the caution superfluous, 
when he has perused the document, 
which appeared on the following 
day in a provincial, and was imme- 
diately copied into more than one 
metropolitan journal. 


* AWFUL INTELLIGENCE. 
© ORANGE ATROCITY. 


“ With feelings harrowed by the 
thought of the horrid outrage we 
have the melancholy task of relating 
—with the apprehension hanging 
over us that a junta who batten on 
the miseries of this afflicted land, 
may smite us with the penalties 
which menace truth, we expose to 
the fierce, but, alas! impotent indig- 
nation of our despised and persecuted 
countrymen, as foul and demonia- 
cal an outrage as ever disgraced the 
annals of New Zealand—or the more 
abominable annals of —— despotisnr 
in Ireland. We sicken while we 
relate this black story. 

“ On yesterday, July 12, a multi- 
tude of Orangemen amounting to 
several hundred, directed their atro- 
cious course to the little chapel of 
——, planted their accursed stand- 
ards at the gate, and walked round 
the walls with drum and fife and 
ferocious yells, as if they hoped that 
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at the sound of blasphemy they 
would fall. Finding that the miracle 
of Jericho did not reward their in- 
sults, they proceeded to more carnal 
assaults, beating in the doors and 
windows with heavy sledges, and 
throwing open the sacred edifice to 
spoliation. Some of the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants who had not fled— 
indeed whom age and infirmity dis- 
abled from flying, terrified more by 
the assault on rien, than for their 
lives, ventured into the chapel, and 
armed only with supplications and 
tears, besought them to spare the 
humble temple where they prayed 
even for their enemies. Will it be 
believed ?—Deaf to their entreaties 
—deaf to the voice of mercy, and 
goaded on by him who was a mur- 
derer from the beginning, the ruth- 
less contemners of all that is loved 
and respected—with a grim delight 
to have found victims worthy of their 
valour, MASSACRED THE UNARMED 
AND UNRESISTING supplicants who 
had dared to solicit their forbear- 
ance, and left fourteen dead bodies 
on the chapel floor. As they came 
out, rejoicing in iniquity, they perpe- 
trated another characteristic outrage. 
A poor blind man, of the persecuted 
creed, and of the most blameless life 
and habits, was seen crossing abridge. 
One of the miscreants, unsated with 
blood, took deliberate aim at the 
child who led him, and shot him 
dead, and then, while the miserable, 
helpless old man was groping about 
and loudly lamenting, he was an ob- 
ject for the aim of these ruffians, who 
aughed as they fired, and, in the end, 
he fell pierced by seven bullets, We 
pene all comment, until horror 
as so far subsided as to leave our 
faculties less convulsed—but we ask, 
how long will a blind and bigoted 
Government leave arms in the hands 
of these relentless miscreants, and 

ive good subjects to their sport and 
ury? Blood crieth out for revenge, 
and we will tell our rulers—even 
though incarceration, or worse befall 
us—that these massacres SHALL NOT 
GO UNPUNISHED.” 














Tue newspaper paragraph, with 
which the foregoing chapter conclu- 
ded, furnished occasion for opening 
the eloquent and not reluctant lips 
of many, whose endeavours had been 
eminently successful in exciting 
stormy passions in Ireland. It was 
speedily followed by private com- 
munications, addressed to influential 
persons, less highly coloured than 
that intended for public use, but con- 
taining not less unfair, although more 
elaborately contrived misrepresenta- 
tions. Thus the attention of Govern- 
ment was drawn to a matter which 
appeared of no ordinary moment. 
It happened, at the period to which 
this narrative refers, (this passage is 
retained, because it affords no very 
precise ground for determining the 
date of the circumstances related,) 
that correct intelligence respecting 
the state of Ireland was not easily 
obtained. The population was divi- 
ded into classes, which demanded, 
that the sources from which infor- 
mation was to reach government, 
should be numerous and varied, and 
precisely in proportion to the increa- 
sing necessity of enlarged inter- 
course, the communications of offi- 
cial personages had become limited 
andexclusive. The consequence was, 
a partial knowledge, worse than ig- 
norance. Unaccredited functiona- 
ries, intrusted with the secrets of 
that portion of the people, whose ob- 
ject was destruction of every thing 
English, purchased forbearance or 
favour from Government, by doling 
out information in scanty and detach- 
ed and perplexing fragments. Those 
who clung to British connexion, and 
dreaded the efforts making to inter- 
rupt it, were, in some instances, dis- 
regarded at the Castle, and in some 
suspected by the people. The few 
who knew the heart of the Ribbon- 
man’s mystery, managed, and dispen- 
sed with a most provoking parsimo- 
ny, the intelligence which, they suf- 
fered to twinkle before those in legal 
authority—the nobility and gentry, 
friends to the Orange, or (as it was 
daily becoming acknowledged) the 
Protestant cause, were subjected to 
the regimen of coldness and neglect, 
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by which power discountenances 
unacceptable advisers—and the or- 
gans through which information was 
sought of Protestant feelings and dis- 

ositions, were generally men who 

ad shown themselves regardless of 
the feelings, and who were conse- 
quently left ignorant of the disposi- 
tions, respecting which Government 
was to be enlightened. 


The principle on which the Irish, 


administration acted, was, it was cur- 
rently reported, the converse of that 
once-lauded motto, “ Parcere subjec- 
tis, debellare superbos.” The change 
was recommended by a courtier of 
that class, to whom whatsoever is 


heroic savours of the fabulous ages, © 


and who, by the usual arts of ad- 
vancement, administering to the pride 
of one placeman, providing palatable 
information for another, and purvey- 
ing to perhaps the less intellectual 
requirements of a third, had made 
himself important enough with all, 
to be the contriver of measures which 
did not bear his name on them. The 
condition of Ireland, was, as he de- 
scribed it, a condition in which two 
arties were to be cared for—one 
incapable of maintaining itself, as 
was said, without the aid of England 
—the other powerful for numbers, 
formidable in principles, and to be 
conciliated to Great Britain only by 
having, to some extent, its hatred of 
the opposite faction gratified. Here 
Was a party ever ready to break 
forth into, if not a successful, at least 
an inconvenient effort to throw off 
the British yoke—while, for the very 
existence of its antagonist faction, 
the support of England was neces- 
sary. A little of slight, or even in- 
justice, would not alienate those who 
ought to think themselves highly 
favoured, so long as they were allow- 
ed to live; while such demonstra- 
tions of Government feeling might 
be very instrumental in winning the 
regard or moderating the hatred of 
the preponderating party. To the 
success of advice like this, was attri- 
buted the otherwise inexplicable 
contumely with which the Oranges 
men of Ireland were treated. 
It began, however, to be insinuaa 
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ted, that, in consequence of some 
very untoward mistakes, and oceur- 
rences of by no means ambiguous 
menace, apprehensions were awa- 
kened in the breasts of those to whom 
the country was intrusted, that their 
system was not so very near perfec- 
tion as it had been considered. When 
it was learned that, among Protest- 
ants of sound principle and orderly 
habits, in the middle and inferior 
classes, emigration was extensive, 
and that very artfully contrived toils 
were spread to entangle the unre- 
flecting, serious alarm arose lest the 
discontented Orangemen and their 
disaffected adversaries might form a 
junction; and then it was discovered 
by statesmen, who had been clamor- 
ous for measures which should bring 
the principles of both into combina- 
tion, that such a result might take 
place under circumstances, and with 
consequences, by no means desirable. 
Fear, it was said, had invaded even 
the seat of Government, and thus it 
was accounted for, that inducements 
were held out to certain leaders 
among the lately discountenanced 
party, to renew their intercourse with 
the functionaries at “ the Castle.” 
Thus also it was explained why the 
measures adopted, in consequence of 
the July afiray, were less decisive 
than might otherwise have been ex- 
pected. The yeomanry were not dis- 
armed,—condemnation was not pro- 
nounced on any party at the dictates 
of the journals,—the eloquent invec- 
tives of popular leaders were not ad- 
mitted as conclusive evidence; and 
it was resolved, that asa 1 aye pre- 
liminary to what should be done, 
an enquiry, in the first instance, 
should be held, in the neighbourhood 
of the place so fatally signalized, by 
the magistrates of the county, aided 
by competent and confidential agents 
of Government. 

The little town of —— was, all at 
once, raised to historic consequence 
by the preparations made for the en- 
quiry to be held there. As if there 
was reason to apprehend an attempt 
to capture the senatorial personages 
to be assembled, a strong force of 
military was ordered for their pro- 
tection, and the unwonted aspect of 
artillery wakening the sound which 
threatens earthquake, as it was pa- 
raded through the streets—then, with 
the consciousness of power in repose, 
stationary in the little rustic square, 
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grimly quiet—supplied village politi- 
cians with scope for wide and bewil- 
dering conjecture, and had assured- 
ly, if a town could speak, put life into 
stones, and galvanized the peaceful 
village it affrighted, into the utter- 
ance of expressions like those in 
which the tiny heroine of the song 
renounces her identity. 


** Ho! ho!” says the little woman, “ this 
is none of I.” 


But, happily, the interest taken in the 
expected enquiry, superseded that of 
the dragoons and the cannon. 

The hour of meeting was come. 
The court-house and the open space 
before it were thronged with the po- 
pulation of the town and the sur- 
rounding districts. Many had come 
also from the more remote parts of 
the country, seizing on the pretext 
for an idle day, or indulging what 
was not an idle curiosity. From time 
to time, a man in authority would 

ass through the crowd,—the police 
inattendance raising their little canes, 
or exerting strong arms, if the com- 
mand failed of proper effect. “ Make 
way there—make way for Mr : 
make way for a magistrate,’—and so 
the magistrate passed on through the 
crowd, and a thousand eyes followed 
as the door of the council chamber 
opened to receive him; but no mo- 
dern glance, when it closed, could 
claim, except figuratively, the praise 
of “ seeing through a deal board,” a 
department of sharp-sightedness, in 
which all but the very sharp-witted 
must be deficient. 

At length the signal for opening 
the court was given. All necessary 
preliminaries were adjusted, and the 
enquiry commenced. While it pro- 
ceeded, the truth, as already narra- 
ted, became more and more clearly 
developed. Contradictory swearing 
certainly there was, but all doubt was 
in process of being removed from the 
minds of impartial men, that the 
Orange party were not the aggres- 
sors—the countenances of their ad- 
versaries were visibly altered—the 
witnesses they had brought forward 
were incapable of enduring cross-ex- 
amination, and the testimony against 
them was unshaken. They were pre- 
paring to enter a protest against clo- 
sing the enquiry, affirming that they 
had witnesses in reserve, and the 
court was about to be cleared, that 
the magistrates might more freely 
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deliberate on the course they should 
adopt, when a whisper was address- 
ed to one on the bench, by a person 
who had for some time appeared 
very earnestly loo out from the 
window, more observant of the street 
than of the court-or enquiry :— 

“ We have, I believe,’ said a ma- 
gistrate, distinguished for liberality 
of opinion, “ the very man we want. 
We feared, if a warrant were issued, 
he _— escape; but he hasgiven u 
himself, it would seem, and althoug 
the proceeding is a little informal, 
yet, for the ends of justice, we trust 
that we shall not be refused the as- 
sistance of the police, to arrest a 
person now in the crowd without.” 

The request was complied with— 
the name of the man to be made pri- 
soner communicated to the police— 
the court for a few moments partial- 
ly deserted—and presently, followed 
by a crowd tumultuously forcing 
their way through the narrow door, 
between two guards, Peter Fair- 
clough was placed before the bench. 

“ Easy—easy,man,” he was saying; 
“ Do you think I want to quat you ?” 
[This to the guards.] He then bow- 
ed withsomething of familiar respect 
to the Magistrates, and said—“ Well, 
gentlemen, what’s your pleasure ?” 

With all due formality his exami- 
nation was commenced and conti- 
nued; and without any reservation, 
he detailed the various proceedings 
relative to the unhappy procession, 
not concealing the resolution adopt- 
ed at his “ public,” and not afraid, 
it would seem, to confess his part in 
the fatal affray. He was, after some 
time, taken in hand by a very liberal 
gentleman, but lost no character in 
the conflict of wits. A few questions 
and replies shall serve as a sample 
of this part of his examination. 

Magistrate—“ You confess that 
you planned a procession by which 
the peace of the country was likely 
to be disturbed ?” 

“ No—It was to keep the peace we 
had our walk.” 


“ Did you think that carrying flags 


and arms, and parading with music 
through the country, was the way to 
keep the peace ?” 

“1 saw flags, and guns, and trum- 
pets, in yon streets the day—I sup- 
pose it is not to make war you sent 
for them ?” 

A suppressed murmur interrupted 
the deep silence of the court. The 
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et interpreted it as applause, 
and he seemed impatient. “ Don’t 
let him ruffle you,’ whispered 
friend at his side. He restrain 
himself, and, after a brief pause, pro- 
ceeded. 

* Will you be so good as to state, 
for the information of the court, 
what object you proposed to your- 
self in holding the late processions?” 

*“ To do as our forbears did, and 
to show that we are loyal and true 
to the King and to one another.” 

“Would you not think it a better 
proof of loyalty to comply with the 
wishes of Government, and to obey 
the Proclamation ?” 

“ *Tis very hard to know what 
Government wants us to do.” 

“ Why ?—its wishes were very 
plainly expressed.” 

“ There are such alterations that 
the like o’ huz does not know; but 
if we did what we were asked to 
do a day agone, we might be tried 
and transported for it the morrow’s 
morn.” 

“ But—the Proclamation—did you 
not know that it prohibited you from 
meeting ?” 

“ The Proclamation ?—Is it the 
great prent paper that the wee chaps 
in the streets wanted to pelt with 
mud, and we would not let them ?” 

The Magistrate deigned no reply — 
other voices, however, answered, 
and Peter gained his object—a mo- 
ment’s time for reflection. 

“Ido not know,” he resumed, 
“ that we minded you ; but if we did, 
we thought it was only in play-like— 
just to have something doing, and we 
would not think that we would be 
clean right in not taking example by 
the Government itself.” 

This Peter said, with some little 
relaxation of muscle, which it was 

ossible to mistake for a smile; and 
his interrogator, forgetting for a mo- 
ment his dignified indifference, com- 
manded him to explain what he 
meant. 

“ Why ?—we heerd,” said he, “ by 
times, that there were meetings u 
the country in many a place—an 
even in Dublin itself; and some say 
that the greatest men in the country 
were shouting and shaking hands 
with them that the proclamation in- 
tended ; and it would not be right for 
us to think that they were breaking 
the law. “Twas a through-other 
kind of a business ; and we thought 
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it better to do what was done these 
hundred years,—for we heerd the 
Judge say, that it was not* by the 
law.” 

* Did you not consider it wrong to 
create bad feeling and occasion dan- 
ger in the country ?” 

“ We thought that the danger 
would be worse if we did not show 
ourselves men.” 

“ Did you not feel that you might 
be assaulted during your proces- 
sion ?” 

“We thought if we were afraid to 
walk, the time would soon come 
when we would be murdered in our 
beds.” 

“ Can you not depend on the pro- 
tection of the Government ?” 

“ People say that, in the parts of 
Ireland, where our sort do not walk, 
the protection of the Government is 
not worth much.” 

Peter’s examiner was again a little 
embarrassed, and thought it better to 
discontinue his unsatisfactory task. 
He, however, esteemed it advisable 
not to have his questions terminate 
abruptly, and thought it better to 
conclude by a few matter-of-form 
enquiries. Peter felt his advantage, 
and kept it. 

* How long did the firing at the 
bridge continue ?” 

« Till they run.” 

“ Till who run ?” 

“ The rebels.” 

“ You should not call your fellow- 
subjects rebels.” 

“ Your father still called them so. 
I heerd tell that your honour’s self 
used whiles speak words of the sort.” 

“ Well, we should all use better 
language now.” ; 

“I wish they deserved better.” 

The enquiry terminated, and in 
the gor of a majority on the 
bench, the Orangemen were acquit- 
ted. A report, conformable to such 
an impression, was made to the Go- 
vernment. It was at the same time 
urged, in private communications, 
that many circumstances ought to be 
taken into account, by which the 
odium of recent transactions would 
be materially lessened—that, in all 
cases, men are known to be much 
more tardy in their relinquishment 
of customs, than they are slow to 
acquiesce in a change of law—that 
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the celebration of the Anniversary of 
the Boyne had acquired almost the 
dignity of a religious observance— 
that sound policy would recommend 
extreme caution in the measures 
which should be adopted to ensure 
the discontinuance of such proces- 
sions as, having long been favoured 
by successive governments, were 
now sang ee the agency of 
popular individuals among the gen- 
try should be relied on rather than 
the menace and severity of law— 
that, in short, the Orangemen ought 
to be soothed and ase < at 
with this view no other public meet- 
ings, by which the spirit of the law 
was offended, should be sanctioned 
—and that such other just and wise 
exertions should be made by the 
Executive, as would furnish an an- 
swer to the objections often urged 
by the poor Orangemen, arising from 
an impression that they were pro- 
scribed and persecuted while within 
the law, and a violent and dangerous 
party tolerated in excesses by which 
aw was outraged. Various sugges- 
tions to this effect were respectfully 
submitted in private and in public 
communications ; but, at the Castle, 
“a change came o’er the spirit of 
their dream,” and new devices were 
to be tried. The evidence taken on 
the enquiry would not allow of mea- 
sures which should be of great noto- 
riety and very extreme ; but the 
* Patriots” might be propitiated by 
such inequality as should not attract 
public attention—and, accordingly, 
the Protestants in the affray were 
prosecuted at the public expense; 
and, though acquitted, were defend- 
ed at their own, while many of their 
assailants were suffered to remain at 
large,and no warrants issued (at least 
executed) for their arrest. This par- 
tial justice was spoken of much,—it 
told with mournful effect, in the 
next year’s emigration. Protestants 
removed their families, and carried 
with them their disgusts, to Canada. 
Roman Catholics and Ribbonmen 
became their successors. Govern- 
ment thus were instrumental in — 
plying discontent to the Colonies, in 
preparing disaffection at home. The 
sent some refractory, but attached, 
subjects out of the land. 
** They have taken worse in their stead.” 
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Tuts is a mere catchpenny. That 
it is a genuine work of Mr Moore’s, 
we cannot affect to disbelieve; but 
it does not exhibit a single one of 


his characteristics. It has neither 
the warmth of the voluptuary, the 
pungency of the satirist, the fierce- 
ness of sedition, nor the sting of trea- 
son. The truth we suspect to be, 
that Mr Moore is growing old, and 
the peculiar qualities for which he 
was remarkable, were not of that 
kind that could be mellowed or im- 
roved by age or experience. In 
t, it required not only the ardour 

of youth to call them forth, but the 
gayety and volatility of youth could 
alone furnish an excuse for the man- 
ner in which they were exhibited to 
the world. We confess ourselves to 
have been so old fashioned as not to 
have been reconciled by any dis- 
guise, however fashionable, to obsce- 
nity and lewdness; and youth is not 
the season in which these propensi- 
ties will expose themselves, unless 
they predominate to a degree that 
sets at nought the restraints of rea- 
son and conscience, and altogether 
overpowers that sense of minute and 
a modesty, which oughtever 
to belong toa young man. We there- 
fore never felt the full force of that 
species of reasoning by which the 
loose productions of Mr Moore’s pen 
have been defended, and for which, 
we would wish to believe, he is now 
ashamed. They might, we think, 
much more naturally have been ex- 
cused as the deliramenta of an ex- 
hausted debauchee, than the off- 
spring of that ardour in early life, 
which is so rarely disconnected with 
those virtuous emotions by which the 
open profession and the wild re- 
joicings of profligacy would have 
een prevented. But this, at all 
events, will be admitted, that the 
powers which he then exhibited were 
not such as can now be defended 
upon any other plea than that of boy- 
hood and inexperience. They were 
the productions of Little Tommy 
Moore. The very name carried with 
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it something like a deprecation of the 
moral castigation which might be ap- 
prehended. It is true, they struck at 
the foundation of domestic and per+ 
sonal purity. They were seductive, 
contaminating, and licentious. The 
lainest precepts of religion were 
aughingly set at nought; the sound- 
est deductions of reason were sport+ 
ingly disregarded. But then they were 
the emanations of a spirit so brilliant 
ly thoughtless, and so seemingly gay, 
and withal as yet so unschooled by 
the world, that, by common consent, 
a species of license was procured for 
them, in virtue of which they not 
only obtained a welcome admission 
into those circles where Master Toms 
my was caressed, but also disarmed 
the severity of many, by whom, un- 
der other circumstances, he would 
have been sternly reprehended. 
Youth, however, has passed away ; 
and we have no reason to be assure 
that old age has brought with it either 
wisdom or repentance. On the con- 
trary, the same mischief which his 
early writings were calculated to do 
morality, by kindling impure desires, 
his later writings seem calculated, if 
not intended, to work against the in- 
stitutions of the country, by encou- 


- raging insane political hallucinations. 


If this is not as it should be, we are 

erfectly ready to acknowledge that 
f is as might have been expected. 
His politics are, in fact, in all respects, 
upon a level with his morality. They 
derive their origin from the same 
source ; and the spirit to whose ser 
vice he devoted himself from the 
first dawn of boyhood, no mattet 
how varied his occupations may have 
been, can have no cause to accuse 
him of having served her with a di- 
vided allegiance. 

“ The Life and Death of Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald!” What can have 
been his motive for undertaking such 
a work! Every thing of importance 
connected with that unhappy person 
may be summed up in one sentence ; 
namely, that he lived a fomentor of, 
and died a victim to treason. He 
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was totally devoid of any talents that 
could have raised him from an hum- 
ble station, and owed his misfortunes 
to the circumstance of his belonging 
to a distinguished family, by whom 
he was brought up without a suffi- 
cient knowledge of his duty either 
as a subject or a Christian. 

Poor Lord Edward! Had he been 
“ trained in the way he should go,” 
although he never could, under any 
circumstances, have been great, yet 
he might sometimes have been use- 
ful, and he would always have been 
respectable. He had feeling enough, 
if properly directed, to compensate 
for a very scanty measure of under- 
standing. It has been wisely re- 
marked, by some writer whose name 
Wwe cannot at present call to mind, 
that instinct and intellect are gene- 
rally found in the inverse ratio of 
each other; a beneficent providence 
thus extending a species of guardian- 
ship over animated nature, in pro- 
portion as creatures, whether brute 
or human, are unable to take care of 
themselves. We are therefore of 
opinion, that had this unhappy young 
nobleman been left altogether to the 
better instincts of his nature, and 
had his ingenuous mind been unde- 
bauched by the leprous liberalism 
which seems to have polluted the 
very fountain of his being, society 
would have recognised in him a fear- 
less and gallant defender of those in- 
stitutions which contribute to its ad- 
vancement, while they guarantee its 
stability. He would have loathed 
the vulgar ale-house politics, by 
which he seems to have been intoxi- 
cated ; and if he could not have ap- 

reciated, in their height or in their 

epth, the principles of a sound poli- 
tical philosophy, they would have 
had a sufficient attraction for what- 
ever was amiable or generous within 
him, to prevent the disgraceful and 
ruinous connexion which he formed 
with reckless and unprincipled de- 
magogues, whose characters were 
well calculated to inspire that quick 
disgust which would have operated 
as an mek a to the contagion of 
their principles. 

But his bringing up was not of a 
kind that favoured the develope- 
ment of his better nature. Patriot- 
ism in Ireland is a species of nick- 
name which a wise man would be 
studious to avoid, lest his sanity 
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should be called in question. It has 
been identified with a brawling hos- 
tility toevery thing English, and a 
braggadocio vehemence for every 
thing peculiarly Irish. The lower 
classes in that country are, to an ex- 
traordinary degree, quick and sensi- 
tive; and no people in the world are 
more readily excited by any thing that 
appears to reflect upon their national 
degradation. Their passions are easi- 
ly set on fire by any representations 
calculated to exhibit, in an exaggera- 
ted point of view, the spirit of Eng- 
lish domination; while they are slow 
to appreciate, or even to admit, the 
benefits derived from a connexion 
which, by identifying them with a 
great and powerful nation, has im- 
parted to them the full benefit of. 
wise and equal laws, and secured 
them at once from the evils of do- 
mestic anarchy or foreign subjuga- 
tion. 

Now the real patriot, he who in 
sincerity should seek his country’s 
good, would have endeavoured to im- 
press on his countrymen the benefits 
to be derived from the continuance, 
and the dangers to be apprehended 
from the abrupt termination of a con- 
nexion between two such countries 
as Great Britain and Ireland. He 
would have made it his business to 
shew, that whatever of sacrifice such 
a connexion involved had been al- 
ready made, while time and wisdom 
were only wanting to bring to light 
the blessings of which it was preg- 
nant. He might expect, by so doing, 
to encounter much prejudice, and to 
be liable to much misrepresentation. 
But his sense of duty would be pa- 
ramount to every other considera- 
tion, and no desire of filthy popular- 
ity could allure him from the straight- 
forward and steady pursuit of what 
his reason and conscience would tell 
him was required by the best inte- 
rests of his country. 

Unfortunately, however, the real 
agro were as scanty as the pseu- 

o-patriots were abundant. The 
Irish have never wanted those who 
would inflame their passions, while 
there has always been a grievous 
lack of those who would enlighten 
or correct their judgments. And the 
time was peculiarly unfavourable for 
the calm and dispassionate consider- 
ation of the great question which 
then engaged the attention of public 
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men, and which affected the very 
foundations of social order. 

America had renounced its alle- 
giance, and commenced what was 
considered to bea career of glorious 
independence. The example com- 
municated the electric spark by 
which the secret discontents, which 
had been generated in France by the 
abuse of centuries, had burst with a 
flame, and all Europe was menaced 
with conflagration. We are not, at 
present, disposed to enter into the 
question how far the old governments 
were chargeable with having pro- 
voked, by unwise, unjust or oppres- 
sive measures, the tremendous reac- 
tion which they were doomed to en- 
counter—but, assuredly, it would 
have been the part of real wisdom to 
moderate rather than to exasperate 
the popular indignation. 

e are, however, free to acknow- 
ledge that, to the ardent, the youth- 
ful, and the inexperienced, the Na- 
tional Assembly of France presented 
a most imposing spectacle, and we 
are not at all surprised that they 
should have appeared to such minds 
as that of Lae Edward Fitzgerald, 
as the regenerators of mankind. He 
sighed to realize in his own country 
the principles which were elsewhere 
so triumphant, and fondly wished to 
see the day, when what Washington 
had achieved for America, and Mi- 
rabeau for France, he might be ac- 
knowledged to have accomplished 
for Ireland. 

Poor, deluded, vain young man! 
While he did not possess one of the 
— which would have quali- 
fied him to be a legislator, he was 
far too good to be numbered with 
traitors. It is painful to see the mo- 
ral pestilence, which was then almost 
everywhere epidemic, making such 
fatal ravages amongst those who, if 
they were not endowed with shining 
talents, were adorned by many do- 
mestic virtues. Lord Edward’s heart 
was one upon which good impres- 
sions might have been easily made. 
He was gentle, generous, affection- 
ate, and unsuspecting. If he had 


beenreared by those who understood 
the difference between mock and 
real patriotism, and who would have 
impressed him with how much ea- 
sier it is to pull down than to build 
up the political edifice, and how dif- 
ferent it is to feel a hatred for arbi- 
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trary power, and cherish a love for 
enlightened freedom, his filial affec- 
tion was such as would have made 
him very susceptible of better no- 
tions than those which he imbibed, 
aud he might have been easily led 
into that “more excellent way” in 
—_ in which his course would 

ave been marked by usefulness, and 
terminated with honour. 

But, unfortunately, he was not so 
favoured. For any thing which his 
biographer discloses, no pains what- 
ever seem to have been taken with 
his early religious education. If he 
did not look upon religion as a farce, 
(and Tom Paineappears to have been 
almost the God of his idolatry,) the 
established church could claim no 
place in his regards, or rather, in- 
deed, its ministers and its ordinances 
were looked upon with loathing and 
aversion. We speak now of that early 
period of his life, before whatever he 
might have possessed of domestic 
purity was impaired or sullied by a 
contact with the world. And we are 
unable to discover that the slightest 
effort had even then been made to 
impress upon him any sufficiently 
operative sense of his moral respon- 
sibility, or awaken him to the eleva- 
ting contemplation of the mysterious 
relation in which he stood to his 
Creator. 

Lord Edward conceived himself 
called to be a framer of constitutions. 
Poor youth! He was ignorant of the 
very alphabet of political science! 
Indeed, considering that he figured 
somewhat upon the theatre of public 
life, and that he became conspicu- 
ous amongst his party, it is difficult 
to form an idea of his extreme im- 
becility. His weakness and _ 
rance well fitted him to be the dupe 
and the instrument of the more craf- 
ty villains, upon whose heads must 
lie the blood and the guilt of the late 
rebellion in Ireland. 

Lord Edward was born in the year 
1763, and was the fifth son of the 
Duke of Leinster. In the year 1773 
his father died; and not long after, 
his mother became the wife of Wil- 
liam Ogilvie, Esq. a gentleman of an 


ancient family in Scotland. Soon 
after their marriage, the duchess and 
her husband, with the greater part 


of their family, removed to France. ' 
“ The care of little Edward’s educa- 
tion,” says. his biographer, “ which 
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had, before their departure from Ire- 
land, been intrusted chiefly to a pri- 
vate tutor of the name of Lynch, 
was now taken by Mr Ogilvie into 
his own hands; and as the youth 
was, from the first, intended for the 
military profession, to the studies 
qunnenmed with that pursuit his pre- 
ceptor principally directed his atten- 
tion. Luckily, the tastes of the young 
learner coincided with the destiny 
marked out for him; and in all that 
related to the science of military con- 
struction—the laying out of camps, 
fortifications, &c. &c.—he was an 
early student and proficient.” 

His first entrance into the military 
profession was in the year 1779, 
when he joined the Sussex militia, 
of which his uncle, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, was colonel. In the year 1780, 
he entered into the line, the commis- 
sion of lieutenant having been pro- 
eured for him in the 96th regiment 
ef foot. He appears to have been 
extremely desirous of some oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself in 
his profession ; and as the American 
war then afforded the only chance 
fer such distinction, he exchanged 
into the 19th regiment, which em- 
barked for America, and landed at 
Charlestown, at a period when their 
arrival was critically necessary for 
the relief of the English forces act- 
ag that quarter. 

e will pass over this period of 
his lordship’s life, after having given, 
in the words of his biographer, two 
anecdotes illustrative of his charac- 
ter, the one reflecting credit upon 
his skill as an officer, the other do- 
ing honour to his bravery as a man. 


“ The 19th regiment, being posted in 
the neighbourhood of a -place called 
Monk’s Corner, found itself menaced, 
one morning at daybreak, with an attack 
from Colonel Lee, one of the ablest and 
most enterprising of the American par- 
tisans. This officer, having made some 
demonstrations at the head of his cavalry, 
in front of the 19th, the colonel of that 
regiment (ignorant, as it appears, of the 
nature of American warfare) ordered a 
retreat; a movement wholly unneces- 
sary, and rendered still more discredit. 
able by the unmilitary manner in which 
it was effected,—all the baggage, sick, 
medicines, and paymaster’s chests, being 
left in the rear of the column of march, 
where they were liabie to be captured by 
any half dozen stragglers. Fortunately, 
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Lord Edward was upon the rear-guard, 
covering the retreat of the regiment, and, 
by the firm and determined countenance 
of his little party, and their animated fire, 
kept the American corps in check till he 
was able to break up a small wooden 
bridge over a creek, which separated him 
from his pursuers, and which could not 
be crossed by the enemy without making 
a long detour. Having secured safety so 
far, Lord Edward reported the state of 
affairs to the colonel, and the disreput- 
able panic being thus put an end to, the 
regiment resumed its original position.” 


This was an important incident in 
the life of Lord Edward, as it was 
the means of introducing him advan- 
tageously to Lord Rawdon, who im- 
mediately placed him upon his staff. 
It was while in the situation of aide- 
de-camp to the commander-in-chief 
that the other incident occurred. We 
~~ it in the words of Sir John Doyle, 

y whom it was communjcated to 
Mr Moore. 


** Among the varied duties which de- 
volved upon me as chief of the staff, a 
most material one was obtaining intelli- 
gence. This was effected partly by the 
employment of intelligent spies in vari- 
ous directions, and partly by frequent 
reconnoissances ; which last were not de- 
void of danger, from the superior know- 
ledge of the country possessed by the 
enemy. Upon these occasions I con- 
stantly found Lord Edward by my side, 
with the permission of our noble chief, 
who wished our young friend to see every 
thing connected with real service. In 
fact, the danger enhanced the value of 
the enterprise in the eyes of this brave 
young creature. In approaching the po- 
sition of ninety-six, the enemy's light 
troops in advance became more numer- 
ous, and rendered more frequent patrols 
necessary upon our part. 

‘* T was setting out upon a patrol, and 
sent to apprise Lord Edward; but he 
was nowhere to be found, and I proceed- 
ed without him, when, at the end of two 
miles, upon emerging from the forest, I 
found him engaged with ‘wo of the ene- 
my’s irregular horse; he had wounded 
one of his opponents, when his sword 
broke in the middle, and he must have 
soon fallen in the unequal contest, had 
not his enemies fled on perceiving the 
head of my column. I rated him sound- 
ly, as you may imagine, for the undis- 
ciplined aet of leaving the camp at so 
critical a period, without the general’s 
permission. He was—or pretended to 
be—very penitent, and compounded for 
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my reporting him to the headquarters, 
provided I would let him accompany me, 
in the hope of some other enterprise. It 
was impossible to refuse the fellow, whose 
frank, manly, and ingenuous manner, 
would have won over even a greater ty- 
rant than myself. In the course of the 
day, we took some prisoners, which I 
made him convey to headquarters, with 
a Belerephon message, which he fairly de- 
livered. Lord Moira gravely rebuked 
him; but I could never find that he lost 
much ground with his chief for his chivai- 
rous valour.”” 


The American war having termi- 
nated, Lord Edward, after a short 
time spent in the West Indies, upon 
the staff of General O’Hara, return- 
ed to Ireland, and became a member 
of Parliament for the borough of 
Athy. For the peculiar duties of his 
new office he does not appear to 
have had any very decided predilec- 
tions. On the contrary, the turbu- 
lent theatre of Irish politics, would 
seem to have been uncongenial and 
distasteful to him; and he came to 
what we consider a salutary resolu- 
tion, of employing his time in im- 
a himself in a knowledge of 

is profession, by a course of study 
at Woolwich. 

From the letters written to his 
mother about this time, it would ap- 

ear that he fancied himself in love. 

he object of his affection was Lady 
Catherine Mead, who was afterwards 
married to Lord Powerscourt. That 
the first attachment of so young a 
man should not have been most en- 
grossing or constant ;—and that it 
should, afterwards, have given place 
to another, does not seem very sur- 

rising, except as it affords to his 
ngenious biographer an opportuni- 
ty of comparing him to Romeo, and 
of expatiating on the profundity of 
Shakspeare’s knowledge of human 
nature. 

The following extracts from his 
correspondence with ‘his mother, 
will, we think, afford the reader a 
fair idea of the scantiness of his un- 
derstanding, and the goodness of his 

t:— 
“ July 7th, 1786. 

** You cannot conceive how odd the 
life I lead now appears to me. I must 
confess, if I had de ceur content, I should 
like best the idle indolent one. Getting 
up between eleven and twelve, breakfast- 
ing in one’s jacket, sans souci, se jfichant 
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du monde, and totally careless and thought- 
less of every thing but the people one 
loves, is a very pleasant life, iu faut le 
dire. I would give a great deal for a 
lounge at Frescati this morning. ; 

** You cannot think how sorry I was 
to part with Ogilvie. I begin to find one 
has very few real friends, whatever num- 
ber of agreeable acquaintances one may 
have. Pray, do not let Ogilvie spoil you; 
I am sure he will try, erying, ‘ Nonsense! 
fool! fool! allimagination! By Heavens! 
you will be the ruin of that boy!’ My 
dear mother, if you mind him, and do not 
write me pleasant letters, and always say 
something of pretty Kate, I will not 
answer your letters, nor, indeed, write any 
to you. I believe, if any thing will make 
me like writing letters, Woolwich will—+ 
for to be here alone, is most melancholy, 
However, I like it better than London, 
and am not in such bad spirits. I have 
not time hardly. In my evening walks, 
however, I am as bad as ever. I believe, 
in my letter to Henry, I told him how I 
passed my day; so shall not begin again, 
You will see by that what my evening’s 
walk is; but, upon my honour, I some 
times think of you in it.” 


We have two objects in laying 
these extracts before the reader. In 
the first place, they are illustrative 
of character ;—in the second place, 
they in some sort ascertain the cali- 
bre of that intellect which was 80 
speedily to be engaged in the im- 
portant business of laying the founda- 
tions of a mighty empire. Mr Moore 
represents Lord Edward as one of 
the choicest and most enlightened of 
Ireland’s patriots;—and sighs to 
think that Lafayette, who served in 
America with the French army, 
when Lord Edward was with the 
British, should have survived the 
stormy period of the French Revo- 
lution, in which he played so distin- 
guished a part, and lived to witness 
the spirit of Jacobinism a second 
time triumphant, while his less for- 
tunate compeer in the career of se- 
dition and treason, “ was fated soon 
to become the victim of an unsuc- 
cessful assertion of principles,” 
which were, we believe, not the less 
sincerely adopted, because they were 
both wicked and absurd. 

It has been profoundly observed 
by Hume, that, when two passions, 
of unequal strength, manifest them- 
selves at the same time in the same 
individual, the greater absorbs the 
less, which thus becomes an auxili- 
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ary, instead of an antagonist to the 
energy which, it might be supposed, 
it would have resisted. So it is, also, 
in man’s moral and intellectual na- 
ture. When erroneous and mischie- 
vous opinions are entertained by 
one whose intentions are pure, and 
whose dispositions are amiable, all 
that is good in him frequently only 
serves to | om a stronger and more 
determined impulse to all that is evil. 
When the heart is not powerful 
enough to guide the intellect, the 
intellect exercises an arbitrary and 
tyrannical mastery over the heart. 
The gentle domestic virtues are ill 
mated with the wickedness of jaco- 
binical principles. Had Lord Ed- 
ward never been drawn into the 
vortex of revolutionary politics, there 
is abundant evidence that, as a pri- 
vate gentleman, he would have been 
the delight and the ornament of his 
relatives and friends ;—but, circum- 
stanced as he was, the very qualities 
which should have thus endeared 
him, only rendered him more incor- 
rigibly wrong in his opinions, and 
more perniciously dangerous in his 
conduct and example. 

His affection for the lady to whom 
he first attached himself rapidly de- 
clined. It is described by Mr Moore, 
who may be allowed to be a judge 
in such matters, as “a mere rehear- 
sal” for a second and a deeper pas- 
sion, which seems to have taken a 
stronger possession of his suscepti- 
ble heart. Whether or not his love 
was returned, we are not told ;—but 
it was decidedly discouraged by the 
father of the lady who was the object 
of it,—which so preyed upon Lord 
Edward’s mind, that “ he resolved to 
try how far absence and occupation 
could bring relief; and as his present 
regiment, the 54th, was now at New 
Brunswick, in Nova Scotia, he deter- 
mined on joining it. Fortunately, 
this resolution found a seconding 
impulse in that love of a military life, 
which was so leading a feature with 
him; and, about the latter end of 
May, without acquainting even his 
mother with his design, fet, in her 
fond anxiety, she might interpose to 

revent it, he sailed for America.” 

As his letters from America, during 
this, his second visit, contain the first 
decided intimations of the views 
which he began to entertain respect- 
ing social institutions, we will ex- 
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tract from them one or two passages, 
which exhibit, at the same time, the 
weakness of his intellect, and the 
aptness with which he imbibed the 
lessons of his revolutionary precep- 
tors. In a letter to his mother, from 
St John’s, New Brunswick, he thus 
writes :— 

“ The equality of every body, and of 
their manner of life, I like very much. 
There are no gentlemen ; every body is on 
a footing, provided he works, and wants 
nothing ; every man is exactly what he 
can make himself, or has made himself, 
by industry.” 


In the following we have a fuller 
disclosure to the same effect—a more 
undisguised manifestation of his anti- 
social predilections :— 


“TI know Ogilvie says I ought to have 
been a savage; and if it were not that 
the people I love, and wish to live with, 
are civilized people, and like houses, &c. 
&e. &c., I really would join the savages ; 
and, leaving all our fictitious, ridiculous 
wants, be what nature intended we should 
be. Savages have all the real happiness 
of life, without any of those inconveni- 
encies, or ridiculous obstacles to it, which 
custom has introduced among us. They 
enjoy the love and company of their 
wives, relations, and friends, without any 
interference of interests or ambitien to 
separate them. To bring things home 
to one’s self, if we had been Indians, in- 
stead of its being my duty to be separated 
from all of you, it would, on the contrary, 
be my duty to be with you, to make you 
comfortable, and to hunt and fish for you : 
Instead of Lord G.’s being violent against 
letting me marry G., he would be glad 
to give her to me, that I might maintain 
and feed her. There would be then no 
cases of looking forward to the future 
for children,—of thinking how you are to 
live; no separations in families, one in 
Ireland, one in England; no devilish 
politics, no fashions, customs, duties, 
appearances to the world to interfere 
with one’s happiness. Instead of being 
served and supported by servants, every 
thing here is done by one’s relations—by 
the people one loves; and the mutual 
obligations you must be under increase 
your love for each other. To be sure, 
the poor ladies are obliged to cut a little 
wood and bring a little water. Now the 
dear Ciss and Mimi, instead of being with 
Mrs Lynch, would be carrying wood and 
fetching water, while Ladies Lucy and 
Sophia were cooking or drying fish. As 
for you, dear mother, you would be smo- 
king your pipe. Ogilvie, and us boys, 
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after having brought in our game, would 
be lying about the fire, while our squaws 
were helping the ladies to cook, or taking 
care of our papouses; all this in a fine 
wood, beside some beautiful lake, which, 
when you were tired of, you would in ten 
minutes, without any baggage, get into 
your canoes, and off with you elsewhere.” 


Such were the deliberate opinions 
of the young legislator, now in his 
five-and-twentieth year. The reader 
may judge from them how fit he was 
for the great work of regenerating 
his country! “ To be what nature 
intended we should be!” It really is 
not our bent to expose or to sport 
with the follies of any man; much 
less to hold forth to grinning scorn 
the idiotic drivelling of a mind that 
appears to have been as amiable as 
it was deluded. But, as Lord Ed- 
ward’s many virtues are only made 
use of by his biographer to enhance 
his authority upon political ques- 
tions, it is right to inform the reader 
upon what slender and insufficient 

ounds he adopted and persevered 
in the views and the principles to 
which he fell an early victim. 

“ What nature intended us to be!” 
As if it was a decree of Providence 
that we should continue savages! 
As if every advance which we made 
in civilisation was an impious de- 
fiance of some divine arrangement ! 
* What nature intended us to be!” 
How little did Lord Edward seem 
to know that art is man’s nature ; 
and, that it is not more natural that 
four-footed animals should traverse 
the field, than that he, “ the paragon 
of animals,” should live in a state of 
refined society! The nature of a 
thing is that state in which it exists 
in the greatest perfection; and, what- 
ever may have been the insane ro- 
mance of Rousseau, or the specula- 
tive and sophistical fallacies of Jef- 
ferson, nothing but a degree of sim- 
plicity, which in a senator is pitiably 
ridiculous, could have betrayed Lord 
Edward into a practical preference 
for the life of wandering savages, 
the “ squalid beings, vengeful and 
impure,” with whom he loved to as- 
sociate, and to whose degraded con- 
dition he would have willingly con- 
demned the mother to whom he was 
so tenderly attached, and the sisters 
for whom he cherished such unfeign- 
ed fraternal affection. We are not 
therefore surprised when we find the 


same misguided individual. fondly 
contemplating distant political chi- 
meras, which he could only hope to 
attain after he had waded through 
rivers of blood. That the views thus 
disclosed were the foundation of his 
future politics, is thus fairly admitted 
by Mr Moore. 


* This romance, indeed, of savage hap- 
piness was, in him, but one of the various 
forms which the passion now predomi- 
nant over all his thoughts assumed. But 
the principle thus admitted, retained its 
footing in his mind after the reveries through 
which it had found its way thither had va- 
nished,—and though it was some time be- 
fore politics,—beyond the range, at least 
of mere party tactics,—began to claim 
his attention, all he had meditated and 
felt among the solitudes of Nova Scotia, 
could not fail to render his mind a more 
ready recipient of such doctrines as he 
found prevalent on his return to Europe.” 

Yes. Voltaire, and Hume, and 
Gibbon, had done what in them lay 
to unsettle the foundations of moral 
and religious obligation; and Tom 
Paine had laid the axe to the root of 


_ civil institutions by his shallow and 


sophistical, but plausible pamphlet 
upon the Rights of Man. Lord Ed- 
ward, upon his return from America, 
found Europe more ripe for those 
changes which would have enabled 
him to gratify his passion for savage 
life, than he left it. The French Re- 
volution was a new era in the world. 
What his feelings, and what his con- 
duct were upon that occasion, he 
shall himself describe. Mr Moore 
thus writes :— 


* At the latter end of 1792, that mo- 
mentous crisis, when France, standing 
forth on the ruins of her monarchy, pro- 
claimed herself a republic, and hurled 
fierce defiance against the thrones of the 
world, Lord Edward, unwilling to lose 
such a spectacle of moral and political 
excitement, hastened over to Paris, with- 
out communicating his intentions even to 
the Duchess, who received from him, a 
short time after his arrival in that city, a 
letter, of which the following is an ex- 
tract. : 

* ¢ T arrived last Friday. J lodge with 
my friend Paine,—we breakfast, dine, 
and sup together. The more I see of his 
interior, the more I like and respect him. 
I cannot express how kind he is to me ; 
there is a simplicity of manner, a good- 
ness of heart, and a strength of mind in 
him, that I never knew a man before 
possess.’ ” 
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Thus the wolf and the lamb lay 
down ther—a good commence- 
ment of the new political millennium 
which was about to take place in 
the world. The result of a connec- 
tion so ominous, was soon apparent. 


“ From a disposition so ardent and 
fearless,” says his biographer, “ dis- 
cretion was the last virtue to be ex- 
pected; and his friends, therefore, 
whatever alarm or regret it might 
cause them, would hardly have felt 
much surprise, when the announce- 
ment that follows made its appear- 
ance in the papers of Paris and 
London :— 

Sir Robert Smith, and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, renounced their titles ;—and a 
toast proposed by the former was drunk, 
—‘ The y abolition ofall hereditary 
titles and feudal distinctions,’ ’’!!!! 

He was now fairly launched upon 
the tide of revolution, and only an- 
xious to give his own country the full 
benefit both of his principles and his 
experience. One would have ex- 
—_ that a heart so capable of 

indly and generous feelings as that 
of Lord Edward, would have sym- 
pathized with the wreck of the old 
nobility of France, and been warned 
of the pernicious nature of the doc- 
trines which he imbibed, by the mi- 
sery which they occasioned to thou- 
sands. But a genuine Jacobin is a 
creature without a heart; and Lord 
Edward had already so nearly rea- 
lized the ideal perfection of such a 
character, that he was reconciled to 
practices which he would have for- 
merly abhorred, and brought him- 
self to contemplate human suffering 
with the coolness of an economist 
or an executioner. . 

It was during his visit to France 
on this occasion, that he formed an 
acquaintance with Pamela, (the 
daughter of Madame Genlis and the 
Duke of Orleans,) which ended in 
their marriage. 


* In some natures,’’ Mr Moore writes, 

* love is a fruit that ripens quickly; and 
that such was its grade in Lord Ed. 
ward’s warm heart, the whole history of 
his life fully testifies. In the present 
instance, where there was so much to 
interest and attract on both sides, a li. 
king felt by either could not fail to be 
The perfect disinterested. 

ness, too, of the young soldier, threw at 
once out of consideration a difficulty that 
might have checked more worldly suit. 


ors; and, in somewhat less than a month 
after their meeting in Paris, Mademoi-. 
selle Sims (the name by which Madame 
Genlis had chosen to designate her 
daughter) became Lady Edward Fitz- 
gerald.” 


It was not until his return to Ire- 
land, after his marriage, that he was 
finally committed with the movers 
of the late rebellion, and became, 
“ ex professo,”’ a traitor. He had 
connected himself with the daughter 
of the infamous Philip Egalité, one 
of the basest wretches that ever dis- 
— humanity ; the only man, per- 

aps, that,ever lived, in comparison 
with whom Judas Iscariot would 
have appeared amiable! And this 
was but the forerunner to his more 
disastrous alliance with a faction, 
whose principles sanctioned the 
most horrible enormities, when they 
were judged necessary for the suc- 
cess of their cause, and whose ma- 
chinations would have accomplished 
the subversion of the British mo- 
narchy, had they not been arrested 
by an over-ruling Providence, in 
their guilty career of turbulence and 
blood ! 

Lord Edward was, perhaps, as 
useful an associate as could be found 
amongst this band of traitors. The 
weakness of his understanding ren- 
dered him an easy dupe, the gallan- 
try of his nature, a ready instrument 
in all their projects of iniquity, or 
enterprises of danger. To him, in 
conjunction with Arthur O’Connor, 
was confided that negotiation with 
the French Directory, the object of 
which was to procure the descent of 
a foreign force upon Ireland, by the 
aid of which the British Govern- 
ment might be overthrown, and an 
independent republic established ; 
and by means of him, we may also 
add, was this design first made 
known to the Cabinet of St James’s. 
The facts to which we allude are 
thus narrated in the work before 
us :— 

“ It was now known that General 
Hoche, the late conqueror and pacifica- 
tor of La Vendée, was the officer aps 
pointed to take the command of the ex- 
pedition to Ireland; and the great ad- 
vantage of holding personal communica- 
tion on the subject with an individual on 
whom the destinies of their country so 
much depended, was fully appreciated by 
both friends. After a month’s stay at 
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Basle, however, it was signified to them, 
that to Mr O’Connor alone would it be 
permitted to meet Hoche as a negotiator, 
the French Government having objected 
to receive Lord Edward, lest the idea 
should get abroad, from his being married 
to Pamela, that his mission had some re- 
ference to the Orleans family.” — — 

‘“‘ Leaving to Mr O’Connor, therefore, 
the management of their treaty with 
Hoche, whom the French Directory had 
invested with full powers for the purpose, 
Lord Edward returned to Hamburgh, 
having, unluckily, for a travelling compa- 
nion, during the greater part of the journey, 
a foreign lady, who had been once the mis- 
tress of an old friend and official colleague 
of Mr Pitt, and who was still in the habit 
of corresponding with her former protector. 
Wholly ignorant of these circumstances, 
Lord Edward, with the habitual frankness 
of his nature, not only expressed freely 
his opinions on all political subjects, but 
afforded some clues, it is said, to the secret 
of his present journey, which his fellow-tra- 
veller was, of course, not slow in transmit- 
ting to her official friend.” 

But it was not to the wisdom or 
foresight of man that we were, on 
this occasion, indebted for deliver- 
ance. The expedition was planned 
and undertaken—and an armament, 
consisting of seventeen sail of the 
line, thirteen frigates, and an equal 
number of transports, making in all 
forty-three sail, and having on board 
15,000 men, put to sea from Brest, 
on the 15th of December, 1796, with 
the intention of effecting a landing 
in Ireland. Had they succeeded so 
far, there is no saying to what extent 
they might not have proceeded in 
the accomplishment of their ulterior 
objects. It was the opinion of Na- 
poleon that Hoche would have been 
able to achieve all that he pro- 
posed ; and, in the then defenceless 
state of the country, his landing 
would have been the signal of revolt 
to myriads, who had not, up to that 
period, openly declared themselves ; 
nor does it sufficiently appear to us 
how such an invasion, in combina- 
tion with domestic treason, could 
have been resisted. “ But,” in the 
words of Mr Moore, 

** While, in all that depended upon the 
foresight and watchfulness of their ene- 
my, free course was left to the invaders, 
both by sea and land, in every other 
point of view, such a concurrence of ad- 
verse accidents, such a combination of all 
that is most thwarting in fortune and thé 


elements, NO EXPEDITION SINCE THE AR~ 
MADA HAS EVER BEEN DOOMED TO EN- 
COUNTER.” 


They were accordingly dispersed 
and shattered by a power which 
they could not withstand; and the 
remnant of this great armament 
“found themselves off Bantry Bay, 
the object of their destination, redu- 
ced from forty-three sail to sixteen, 
and with but 6500 men on board!” 

Mr Moore calls this chance :—the 
reader will, we are persuaded, not 
very heavily censure us for looking 
upon it in another light, and ascri- 
bing this great deliverance to that At« 
MIGHTY PRovIDENCE who rules over 
human affairs, and can, when he 
pleases, make even the violence of 
the waves counteract the madness of 
the people. 

But, although discou , and 
in some measure repressed, by the 
ill success which attended this e 
dition, the desire of the United Irish- 
men for foreign assistance still re- 
mained in considerable force; and 
Dr M‘Nevin, one of their most saga- 
cious and determined leaders, was 
dispatched to Paris upon a secon 
embassy, having for its guilty object 
to a the invasion of his native 
land. 


“ He found,” says Mr Moore, “ the 
French authorities, notwithstanding the 
delusive negotiations which, with the proe 
essed object of peace, they were about to en- 
ter into with England, fully disposed to 
second his most hostile views. It was, 
however, by the Batavian republic that 
the honour had now been claimed of tak- 
ing the lead in an expedition for the in- 
vasion of Ireland; and a powerful ar- 
mament had been accordingly collected 
at the Texel, consisting of fifteen sail of 
the line, ten frigates, and twenty-seven 
sail of transports, carrying a land force to 
the amount of near 14,000 men. And 
here, again, we see the good genius of Eng. 
land interposing to avert from the 
deserved consequences of her own Tory 
councils, Had this great armament been 
in readiness but a few weeks sooner, 
when the mutinies of the English fleets had 
left the sea open, and even en a 
very squadron, now watching off the Texel, 
had deserted to the mutineers,—could the 
invader have taken advantage of that. 
most critical moment, when not only: 
rebel army would have received him of 
the shores of Ireland, but a mutineer 
fleet most probably joined him in het 
waters,—-what a change might have been 
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wrought in the destiny of the British 
Empire ! 

** Fortunately, however, for that Em- 
pire, the chances determined otherwise. 
Having let pass the favourable moment 
which the difficulties of England pre- 
sented, the Dutch fleet was, from the be- 
ginning of July, locked up in the Texel ; 
till at length the provisions laid-in for the 
expedition being nearly exhausted, it was 
found necessary to disembark the troops ; 
and the Dutch government having, by a 
rashness of resolve, for which no intelli- 
gible motive has ever been assigned, or- 
dered their admiral to put to sea and en- 
gage the British fleet, that memorable 
action ensued off Camperdown, which 
terminated, as is well known, in one of 
the most splendid victories that ever 
adorned the annals of Great Britain.” 


Here, again, the little Epicurean 


_ makes a profession of his creed, and 


ascribes to chance that curious com- 
bination of events which led to the 
defeat of the second attempt at in- 
vasion, and for which we gratefully 
give thanks to Providence. Never 
was there an occasion upon which 
our hearts more truly responded to 
the “ Non nobis, Domine,” with 
which we celebrate our victories. 
We are willing to acknowledge that 
Mr Moore must, in consistency, la- 
ment that frustration of the designs 
of a regicide government and a rebel 
fase oger, in which we rejoice ; for, 

it not been for these two great 
deliverances, Jacobinism might have 
been triumphant. And yet, we 
should have thought that—whatever 
may have been the dreams of his 
boyhood, or the projects of his youth, 
—in his old age, at least, he would 
have been visited by juster notions, 
and learned to estimate, with a more 
candid and enlightened judgment, 
the nature of those venerable insti- 
tutions which Lord Edward and his 
mad associates, under the vain pre- 
tence of reforming, would have bu- 
ried in/ruins. 

It is; indeed, with a painful sur- 
prise, that we learn from him, that, 
upon a review of his past life, his 
feelings now differ but little from 


what.they were when he ran, in his: 


boyhood, through the streets of Dub- 
lin to get a sight of the subject of his 
present memoir, who, poor creature, 
= that he was the paragon of 
patriots, when he was acting the part 
of the blackest of traitors. 
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The organization of the United 
Irishmen was wonderfully perfect. 
The free spirit of our government is 
so favourable to that of liberty of 
speech and action, that, although it 
was perfectly well known to the 
constituted authorities that the affi- 
liated societies were, in the most ef- 
fectual manner, secretly working the 
downfall of existing institutions, 
there were no overt acts on their 
part which could justify any rigor- 
ous proceedings against them. Even 
the Convention bill, which was cal- 
culated to prevent their public meet- 
ings; and the Gunpowder bill, by 
which some security was sought to 
be obtained against a sudden rising 
of armed insurgents, were denoun- 
ced by the opposition as unneces- 
sary and unconstitutional; and al- 
though a majority in parliament felt 
the expediency of supporting the 
Minister, yet, it may be doubted 
whether the measures which were 
— served to augment the pub- 
ic security as much as they contri- 
buted to increase the discontent of 
the people. 

As yet nothing had been done for 
the apprehension of the chief con- 
spirators. While the government 
were denounced by the Whig oppo- 
sition for the severity of the coercive 
system, which was now, to a certain 
extent, in force, the United Irishmen 
were negotiating with the French 
Directory for anotlier invasion of 
Ireland! “ The hope of succoursfrom 
France,” says Mr Moore, “ though 
so frequently frustrated, was still 
a kept alive; and to the ar- 
rival of an armament in April, they, 
at the beginning of this year (1798), 
looked with confidence ; the strong- 
est assurances having been given by 
M. Talleyrand to their agent at Paris, 
that an expedition was in forward- 
ness, and would be ready to sail 
about that time.” 

Such was the crisis, while treason 
was brooding at_home, “ hushed in 
grim repose”’—and while invasion 
was threatened from abroad, during 
which the measures of the govern- 
ment, feeble as they were for the 
suppression of the one and the de- 
feat of the other, were systemati- 
cally thwarted and misrepresented 
by their Whig antagonists in Parlia- 
ment. But other conduct could not 
be expected from them. Their own 
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popularity was ever dearer to them 
than the welfare of the state; and 
they cared not by what sacrifice of 
the best interests of the one they 
secured the other. Besides, they 
stood pledged to most of the prin- 
ciples of the United Irishmen; and 
they could scarcely cordially co-ope- 
rate in the epee of the forth- 
coming rebellion, without being, in 
ae measure, guilty of child-mur- 
er. 

Roman Catholic emancipation, the 
abolition of tithes, the subversion of 
the Established Church, and event- 
ually the destruction of Christianity, 
were the objects, either avowed or se- 
cret,which were nearest to the hearts 
of the Irish reformers. The ultimate 
scope and aim of all their measures 
was the separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain, and its existence as 
an independent republic. And, it 
must be confessed, that, for this pur- 
pose, their plans were laid, and their 
measures were taken with a degree 
of prudence and circumspection that 
has seldom been equalled. The Ro- 
man Catholic population were first 
conciliated by the boon of equal 
rights and privileges; and the dis- 
senters, by the humiliation and rob- 
bery of the Established Church. The 
movers in this bloody business were 
well aware that, in each stage of 
their progress, the scruples of their 
more timorous adherents would be 
removed; and that those who, in 
the first instance, could scarcely con- 
template, without alarm, the pros- 
pect of a collision with the govern- 
ment, would be brought, when suc- 
cess began to crown the efforts of 
the revolutionists, to draw their 
swords in civil war. 

The Roman Catholic priesthood 
were, as might be expected, favour- 
able to measures which at once gra- 
tified their hatred towards an ob- 
noxious sect, and afforded them an- 
other prospect of resuming their an- 
cient ascendency. The professors of 
popery were, in that country, as in 
every other, divided into two par- 
ties,—those who were bigotedly de- 
voted to the Church of Rome, and 
who greedily swallowed all its ab- 
surdities, and those who, being dis- 
gusted by those absurdities, had 
swerved into infidelity, while they 
still continued in nominal connexion 
witha system “which they regarded 
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either with ea or indignation. 


These parties were, however, very un- 
equally divided. The bigots were by 
far the more numerous; and, what 
was of more importance, the more 
zealous and single-minded in the pro- 
secution of their object ; and to this 
it is that we are indebted that Ire- 
land was not torn from the British 
crown. 

When Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and his associates had succeeded in 
lighting up the flames of civil war, 
they possessed no means of control- 
ling or of keeping in abeyance the 
hateful bigotry which possessed and 
actuated their popish adherents. 
The faction had assumed the desig- 
nation of United Irishmen, and their 
success depended upon bringing the 
Protestants of the North into cordial 
co-operation with the Roman Catho- 
lics of the South, and inspiring both 
with a detestation of existing insti- 
tutions, which, in order to be effec- 
tual, must be stronger than the old 
antipathies by which they were them- 
selves divided. 

But the revolutionists could dis- 
cover no principle by which repug- 
nancies so inveterate could be over- 
come. Even the jesuitical policy of 
the Church of Rome was unable to 
subdue the fiendlike malignity with 
which the bigots of that persuasion, 
whenever success began to dawn 
upon them, regarded their Protestant 
adherents. ese soon began to see 
what they should expect in the event 
of the triumph of their cause; and 
how, by the deposition of King Log, 
they were only contributing to the 
exaltation of King Serpent. They 
were made to see that, whatever 
were the abuses of the government 
which they resisted, and against 
which they unfurled the standard of 
rebellion, they were blessings when 
compared with “ the tender mer- 
cies” of the system which must ne- 
cessarily be enthroned upon: its 
ruins. And, accordingly, they be- 
came alienated from the cause in 
which they had embarked; and a 
selfish concern for themselves ob- 
liged them to adopt a course which 
ended in the salvation of the coun- 
try. 

And this is, perhaps, the time for 
making an observation or two upon 
a position which has been loudly 
asserted by Mr Moore, that, had Ca- 
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tthélic emancipation been earlier 
ted, the rebellion never would 
‘have occurred. Now, we have been 
sled, even by his own shewing, to 
~@ome to a contrary conclusion. The 
rebellion was Jacobin in its origin, 
and took its rise amongst the Pro- 
testants of the North; and, had Ire- 
land been at that time protestant- 
ized,—that is, had that conversion 
of the natives from popery taken 
e which the advocates of eman- 
cipation always predicted as one of 
its necessary ts, we see no rea- 
son to believe that the rebellion 
should not have been successful. It 
was only defeated by the disunion 
which prevailed amongst the hete- 
rogeneous' materials of which it was 
composed ; and, if the rancour of 
» papist against protestant, which was 
on so many occasions evinced, had 
not served to open the eyes of the 
latter, their proceedings against the 
vernment would have been car- 
ried on with a degree of union and 
concord that must have been but 
too successful. Much, therefore, as 
we deplore the existence of popery, 
its predominance in Ireland, at this 
cal period,: may be considered 
as having contributed more, proba- 
bly, than any thing else, to the secu- 
rity of the British empire. 
‘1. There is another point upon which 
Mr. Moote has animadverted with 
not a little virulence, and that is, the 
manner in which the constituted au- 
thorities forced, as he calls it, the 
rebellion. It would, undoubtedly, 
have been more agreeable to him 
had they slumbered upon the mine 
which had been prepared to explode 
beneath them, and suffered the in- 
cendiary to apply the match to the 
train}: before any steps were taken 
forthe safety of the constitution. 
Such, however, was not the notion 
which Lord Castlereagh entertained 
of the duty which he owed his coun- 
try. ‘Phere was another, also, who 
knew the kind of enemy with whom 
he had to deal, and who, like Straf- 
ford, would willingly, if necessary, 
have incurred the responsibility of 
saving the British empire contrary 
to law, rather than suffer it to be des- 
troyed according to law. Lord Clare 
seemed born for that peculiar crisis, 
during which it was the favoured lot 
of Ireland that he formed a part of 
her administration, He was a man 


whose foresight, with an almost in- 
stinctive sagacity, detected the plans, 
and whose stern and uncompromi- 
sing loyalty could admit of no truce 
with traitors. He knew that, if the 
conspirators were suffered to choose 
their own time for rising, and if Ja- 
cobin France were enabled to make 
even a diversion in their favour, a 
more powerful force than Great 
Britain could eommand might not 
be sufficient to put them down. He 
therefore pressed upon government 
the necessity of taking steps by 
which its secret enemies might be 
compelled to show themselves. He 
acted like the physician who draws 
out {upon the surface the disease 
which would otherwise have struck 
into the heart. He felt, and he made 
his enemies to feel, that he was 
hunting not the fox but the tiger; 
and the curses, both loud and deep, 
with which his name was pronoun- 
ced by all those who felt interested 
in the success of the conspiracy, 
and the abiding hatred of his memo- 
ry, which even still survives in many 
of whom the gibbet was defrauded 
by some technical informality, or 
some quibble of law, leave no room 
to doubt that the experiment upon 
which he adventured was not more 
bold than it was successful. 

We do not quarrel with the queru- 
lous animadversions of Mr Moore up- 
on the measures by which treason was 
put down. It is not more natural- 
that we, with our principles, should 
rejoice in their success, than that he 
should complain of their adoption. 
They made sad havoc among his early 
friends—men, many of them, as sin- 
cerely persuaded of the justness of 
their cause, as those who opposed 
them were of its deep iniquity. And 
there were few of them, we verily 
believe, who, had they survived that 
dreadful period, and enjoyed the pe- 
culiar advantages which Mr Moore 
possessed for correcting early erro- 
neous impressions, would not have 
grown wiser by experience. He 
alone seems to have retained, in all 
their freshness and rancour, those 
sympathies which associated him in 
his youthful days with the enemies 
of social order. And he has preser- 


ved, as it were, bottled and herme- 
tically sealed, until it was produced 
for use on the present occasion, the 
quintessential spirit of that malig- 
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nancy which raged in ninety-eight, 
and against which the government 
was compelled, in self-defence, to 
take such measures as filled the pri- 
sons with many, whose names might, 
under other circumstances, have 
adorned the annals of Ireland. 

He asks, with a degree of simpli- 
city, which a genuine Jacobin may 
do well to feign though he cannot 
feel, how it was possible that so 
amiable a man as Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald could entertain any views 
with which a good government should 
not have complied? Has he never 
heard of the fable of the Wolf and 
the Little Red Riding Hood? We 
trust that the feeling with which we 
have spoken of poor Lord Edward 
has not been a harsh one; that we 
have made that allowance for the nar- 
rowness of his understanding, and 
the imperfectness of his education, 
which relieved us from the neces- 
sity of supposing in him very pe- 
culiar depravity of heart. He was 
easily deceived; we, therefore, pity 
him in his delusion; but we cannot, 
for all that, lament, with Mr Moore, 
that he was arrested by the hand of 
justice before he brought calamity 
upon his country. 

Mr Moore eulogizes rebel princi- 
ples, because they were adopted by 

ord Edward Fitzgerald. We de- 
precate them, because, by their ac- 
cursed influence, so amiable an in- 
dividual was converted into one of 
the worst enemies of his country. 

But while we disapprove of the 
opinions and the sentiments, we re- 
cognise the prudence of the grey- 
headed little bard. England is at 

resent governed by a ministry of 
which Lord EdwardFitzgerald would 
have highly approved! His princi- 
ples have been adopted, with those 
cautious reserves, which, however 
they may disguise, will by no means 
defeat their ultimate object ; and the 
most cordial approbation has been 
bestowed upon the precise measures 
which he would have recommended 
respecting Ireland. 
he Roman Catholic priesthood 
are all but omnipotent! The Esta- 
blished Church is all but subverted ! 
The magistracy is rapidly becomin 
a society of United Irishmen! An 
the Protestant yeomanry—that body 
before whom treason quailed in nine- 
ty-eight—are made to feel that there 
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is a perilous conflict between théir 
interest and their principles; and 
that if they act, as their duty obliges 
them to do, against those who ate 
traitors to the state, they will be pre- 
secuted by the government as de- 
linquents ! 

It is a serious thing, when loyal 
men in Ireland enter upon the dis- 
charge of their most important duties 
with halters about their necks ! 

In one thing Mr Moore is perfectly 
correct, namely, that the measures 
which have been on by the pre- 
sent Ministry, and which have been 
approved of by a majority of the 

ouse of Commons, are precisely in 

rinciple those for which poor Lord 

dward was denounced by the coun- 
try as atraitor. So far Mr Moore is 
quite right in concluding that he has 
been avery ill-used man. He would 
have done, by means of the United 
Irishmen,what they are in progress of 
doing, by their reforming majorities 
in Parliament. He would have done, 
in opposition to the law,whattheyare 
doing, with a scrupulous observance 
indeed of the forms, but in open vio- 
lation of the spirit, of the constitution. 
He would have: considered‘ himself 
as having reached the Mount Pisgah 
of his hopes, if he could have caught 
even a distant glimpse of what is at 
present so near in prospect, namely, 
the subversion of the churéh,’ the 
overthrow of the privileged orders, 
and the downfall of the monarchy, 
All these things must necessarily 
take place, if the Reform Bill should 
pass intoalaw. A democratic House 
of Commons must faithfully repre- 
sent the views and the feelings of a 
plebeian constituency; and can only 
subsist by its antipathy to the House 
of Lords. That will be one of the con- 
ditions of its existence. It must ne- 
cessarily echo the uproarious noise 
which is at present so loud against 
the church, and which by and 
by, be equally loud heredi- 
tary titles, which will be represented 
as a mockery, and hereditary pro- 
perty, which will be denoun as 
the product of legislative absurdity, 
rapacity, and injustice. Ifwe werema- 
levolent, we could smile with bitter 
scorn at the ruin which will then be 
brought upon the liberal nobles, who 
contributed, by their conduct in pass- 
ing the Roman Catholic Bill, to give 
‘the first impulse to the movement 
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ofethe Moloch of Radicalism, before 
whom they themselves must, before 
long, fall prostrate, while the shouts 
of:his votaries drown the cries of his 
vietims. 

And their conduct is far less de- 
fensible, either in reason or upon 
principle, than that of the advocates 
of popery in poor Lord Edward’s day. 
At that time, how objectionable so- 
ever the measure might have been 
in principle, it was at least quite pos- 
sible to pass it, without giving a tri- 
umph to all that was dangerous over 
all that was constitutional in the 
country. The conservative party 
need not have been broken down. 
The Roman Catholics would have 
received whatever indulgence might 
be conceded to them as a boon; and 
conditions might have been imposed, 
and provisions might have been made, 
which would have relieved the more 
thinking part of the community of any 
apprehensions which they might have 
entertained for the safety of the con- 
stitution. The Catholic Bill was pass- 
ed under very different circumstan- 
ces. It is not our intention to revive 
the bitterness which prevailed against 
the late Ministry for their conduct 
in that particular, and which indeed 
was the cause why they were de- 
prived of power. But had they been 
Only consistent, and refused to threats 
what they denied to supplications— 
had the audacity of trading dema- 
gogues been met,.in the only way in 
which it ever should be met, by con- 
stitutional resistance, what a host of 
evils, present and prospective, would 
have been averted from the country! 

Mr Moore, therefore, may well be 
content with the precise course 
which things have actually taken. 
One of Lord Edward’s favourite 
measures was resisted, at a time 
when it would have been compara- 
tively harmless, and might have im- 
posed some restraint upon the ac- 
complishment of his other projects, 
only to be granted at a time the least 
auspicious, and in a manner that has 
made it the inlet to a greater tide 
of innovation than ever before threat- 
ened to visit our institutions with 
ruin, or to deluge the country with 
blood. 

It is quite natural, too, that the 
yeomanry of Ireland should be de- 
nounced, as they may be supposed 
still capable of imposing some re- 


straint upon those who would for- 
merly have been regarded with sus- 
picion by the government, although 
they ought now to be only consider- 
ed as persons taking the most com- 
pendious means of arriving at those 
ultimate results which were, or 
should have been, contemplated by 
the framers of our new constitution. 
It is true, on former occasions the 
Irish yeomanry resisted and subdued 
rebellion; but that was at a time 
when Jacobin councils were regard- 
ed with abhorrence by the British 
parliament. It is true that they have 
evinced an attachment to the church ; 
but that was before those laws were 
repealed which conferred legislative 
authority upon its bitterest enemies. 
It may be that these events have not 
been unproductive of a change of 
feeling and sentiment on their part, 
which, however we may deplore, 
Mr Moore must rejoice in. It is, 
we know, natural that he should 
suspect them. He has himself fur- 
nished an instance, which proves 
that early impressions, upon the revo- 
lutionary side, may be marvellously 
indelible; that they may appear to 
be eradicated, when they are only 
concealed ; and that a favourable 
change of circumstances may be 
only necessary to make them start 
into life, and manifest themselves in 
all their original extravagance. We 
cannot, “however, flatter ourselves 
that there is any serious cause for 
such apprehension. The Protestant 
yeomanry might have been well con- 
tent to risk their lives for British 
connexion, as long as there was a 
prospect that, by their assistance, it 
might be preserved. The case is 
very different when they become 
perfectly convinced that nothin 

which they can do, no sacrifice whic 

they can make, can finally avert the 
dismemberment of the empire. They 
may have been well disposed to stand 
by the church, as long as by so do- 
ing its rights and privileges might 
be maintained. The case is very 
different when, by the government 
of the country, it has been virtually 
abandoned. They may have been 
well disposed to defend the order of 
nobility ; but it was at a time when 
the nobles were not mere ciphers in 
the state. They may have evinced 
a devoted loyalty to their King; but 
jt was at a time when he was not 
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the puppet of an unprincipled admi- 
nistration. No one is better quali- 
fied than Mr Moore himself to shew, 
then, that all this is now changed. 
And when he proves to a demonstra- 
tion (as assuredly he can, if the Re- 
form Bill should pass) that the 
House of Lords has become the mere 
echo of the House of Commons, as 
that latter will be of a rabble and de- 
mocratic constituency ; and, that the 
substantive prerogatives of the mo- 
narch have passed away, and the 
crown has become nothing more than 
apiece of idle and costly pageantry — 
a ridiculously expensive stamp for 
the purpose of registering democra- 
tic edicts—it will not require quite 
his powers of persuasion to abate 
much of the ardour with which the 
Protestant yeomanry of Ireland have 
hitherto defended what they consi- 
dered to be the good old cause; or 
even to convince them that a con- 
nexion with England is no longer 
desirable, when her government not 
only refuse support, but evince hos- 
tility to their Protestant institutions. 
They feel already, that they have 
been abandoned and betrayed; and, 
as the human breast is not infested 
by adeadlier passion than that which 
arises from slighted love, a less skil- 
ful advocate than the writer of the 
Melodies, might easily fan into a- 
flame of indignation, which, it may 
hereafter be acknowledged, it was 
as impolitic to have provoked, as it 
will bé difficult to subdue, those 
symptoms of indignation, and those 
scintillations of discontent which 
have been produced by wounded 
loyalty, and ill-requited allegiance. 
One suggestion, however, we ven- 
ture to offer to the little Tyrtzus of 
Jacobinism, if, indeed, he should se- 
riously resolve to string his harp to 
a measure that shall find a response 
in the hearts of the yeomanry of 
Ireland. They are not, as yet, quite 
prepared to look upon the Establish- 
ed Church with the abhorrence and 
detestation with which it is natural 
that he should regard it. It will, 
therefore, for some time to come, be 
injudicious to manifest towards it 
too strongly the feelings which it is 
impossible that he should not enter- 
tain. It is true, that what he has 
said upon that subject is sufficiently 
tame and feeble ; but although the 
execution is devoid of his usual point 
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and vigour, the intention and<thi 
spirit'with which he wrote are too 
glaringly truculent and fiendish. And 
if it be his object to win over the 
Irish Protestants, and attach them 
as plighted partisans to his cause, he 
must beware of saying any thing 
which might too rudely clash with 
the respect and affection which they 
have ever cherished towards their 
venerable spiritual mother, and whom 
they are not, at present, the less dis- 
posed to — with a peculiar re- 
verence and love, because she has 
been, like themselves, basely betray- 
ed, and shamefully deserted. 

Mr Moore should hold in view the 
example of Catiline, who never dis- 
closed to his less guilty associates 
the whole extent of his nefarious 
projects, until they were too deeply 
committed in treason, not to feel that 
there was no retreat, and that their 
only chance of safety consisted.in the 
recklessness and desperation with 
which they should plunge into every 
extremity of villainy and abomina- 
tion. 

We are aware that the task which 
we would impose upon Mr Moore is 
difficult; but it is, we assure him, not 
the less necessary. It is hard; he 
will say, to be asked, at his present 
age, to put a semblance of restraint 
upon those instincts of hatred and 
aversion towards the Church of Eng- 
land, in which, during his whole pre- 
vious life, he has considered it hig 
privilege to indulge. The church, 
he will say, never has disguised its 
abhorrence of Ais principles. Its 
uniform endeavour has been to di- 
minish the number of his admirers, 
and to repress and eradicate those 
passions and propensities, upon the 
existence of which depends all his 
popularity and fame, and to the pre- 
cocious developement of which, all 
his genius and industry have been 
so successfully directed. All this 
we acknowledge ;—we acknowledge 
that the Church of England has been 
far more effectual in diminishing the 
admirers of the Irish Anacreon than 
any other religious system; and is, 
therefore, so tar, better entitled to 
his most unmeasured and envenom- 
ed vituperation. We acknowledge, 
moreover, that if it were more fana- 
tical, it might be safely despised—if 
it were more superstitious, it might 
be wisely neglected ;—and that many 
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a wanderer from the fold of faith, 
who would have remained alike in- 


sensible to the wild extravagance of 


the enthusiast, and the absurd de- 
nunciations of the Romanist, has yet 
been reclaimed from the errors of 
his ways, by the mild and gracious 
expostulations of a church which 
“teaches the truth in love,’—by 
meek religion, “ pitifully fixing ten- 
der reproaches insupportable.” — 
We know all this, and we are well 
aware how calculated such consider- 
ations are to exasperate Mr Moore’s 
resentment ;—but, nevertheless, we 
seriously assure him, that it will be 
absolutely incumbent upon him to 
put his anti-religious propensities 
under some degree of restraint, and 
to practise what must be to him a 
most painful species of abstinence, 
if he would secure the entire attach- 
ment of those, who, as yet, cannot 
sympathize with him in his hatred of 
the established church. and by which 
he may eventually be fully indemni- 
fied for the privations which we re- 
commend, by being enabled “ to feed 
fat the ancient grudge he bears her.” 


Moore's Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
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In the meantime, he has deserved 
well of our present rulers. 

If his Majesty’s Ministers remain 
much longer in power, the author of 
the present memoir must be reward- 
ed. He has done what in him lies to 
revive and to recommend the prin- 
” which they have ever cherish- 
ed. He has exhibited, perhaps, the 
only specimen existing of a deter- 
mined perseverance in those princi- 
ples, from youth to manhood, and 
from manhood to old age. And, by 
selecting an individual upon whose 
virtues they were unhappily engraft- 
ed, and in whose life they produced 
such bitter fruits, for the purpose of 
lauding their worth and exemplify- 
ing their usefulness, he has exhibited 
a degree of adventurous and revolu- 
tionary hardihood, which will assu- 
redly meet with a corresponding 
feeling in the breasts of those whose 
only title to the possession of power 
consists in this, that they have not, 
as far as in them lies, left one stone 
standing upon another in the British 
constitution. 





THE LUNATIC’S COMPLAINT. 


By Detra. 


gain 


Again I see thee—yet ag 


The features and the form adored ; 
Art thou a phantom of the brain, 
- Or for a while to earth restored ? 
Alas! we think not, in the hour 
When youthful hearts entranced commingle, 
That Falsehood or that Folly’s power 
May prove enough to tear them single: 
That days—and months—and years may roll, 
After all Passion’s links are broken, 
When Time shall leave no stabler token 
Of what was‘once unto the soul 
Its morning thought and evening prayer, 
Than summer mist dissolved in air. 


Hope is the soul of human life !— 

When mingling in the toils of strife, 

We always dream of future rest, 

We always dream we shall be blest ; 

Mid storms that burst and clouds that roll, 
It sheds abroad a holy light, 
Dispersing, Mi ga the night: 


Hope is of human 





ife the seul! 

It is the conqueror that breaks 
The deep sleep of the tomb ; 

The magic talisman, which makes 
Earth’s wintry desert bloom. 
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But mine was dark despair; no ray 
Shot through my night to herald day; 
At laughter’s hollow sound, my heart 
As a wild mockery would start, 
And Man seem’d only man, when Woe 
Had bow’d him to its stern command ; 
Making long wont a nature grow, 
As working doth the dyer’s hand! 


Half on his arm himself he raised— 
Intently on my face he gazed, 
Then stretch’d a reconciling hand ;— 
I saw him strive in vain to speak, 
For life was ebbing to a stand, 
And all his efforts weak ; 
Flutter’d his cheek, his eye grew dim; 
The quivering lip and writhing limb 
Bespoke the awful agonies 
That rend the frame ere spirit flies, 
As if it took a last embrace 
Of its terrestrial dwelling-place ; 
At length, “ Forgive!” he wildly cried, 
Sank backward on the turf, and died. 


*Twas done—I wander’d through the woods— 
I threaded mid the ancient trees, 
When all the midnight solitudes 
Re-echoed to the tossing breeze; 
Or threw me down at times beside 
The stream that roll’d its turbid tide 
Down to the shore. In western sky, 
The crescent moon shone peacefully 
Over a slumbering world; the stars, 
Afar withdrawn from mortal jars, 
Look’d from their calm Elysium down 
So gently, that it seem’d from thence, 
Over Earth’s cares and bustle flown, 
They could Heaven’s dews of peace dispense. 


I could not sleep—I could not rest— 
My thoughts were all at open war, 
Fierce are the tempests that infest 
The sky, but storms within the breast 
Are darker, fiercer, mightier far. 
I roam’d at twilight by the waves; 
I lay at noontide in lone caves ; 
And when night ruled the starry sky, 
Or tranquilly the white moon shone, 
I watch’d the grey clouds floating by, 
And wander’d omthe mountains lone : 
I loved to lie beneath old trees, 
Loud murmuring to the midnight breeze, 
And listen to the moaning sound, 
While bent their dark boughs to the ground ; 
I heard, rebounding far away, 
The thunders of the cataract, 
And often wish’d my hot brow lay 
Beneath its showers of drizzly rack : 
I saw the shy hawk on its spray ; 
I saw the leveret at its play ; 
And as the =e boughs I stirr’d, 
Startled from sleep the little bird, 
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That chirp’d with momentary bill, 
And sudden ceased—and all was still. 


How long it may have been to me, 
Is as a hidden mystery ; 

But days, and_months, and moons pass’d on, 
And still I raved and roam’d alone; 

I pull’d wild berries, and partook 

Delicious water from the brook ; 

And stray’d by night, and muttering lay 

In woods, and wilds, and caves by day; 
Ever a watchful eye I kept; 

Sleep from me fled—lI never slept ; 

Until one morn I sought the plain, 

The grass was moist with recent rain, 

And laying down my fever’d cheek, 

I joy’d its cooling balm to seek, 

Weariness, woe, and agony, 

Combining, strove to bid mine eye 

In poppied siumbers close ; 

And stretch’d upon the daisied ground, 
Escaped from feeling’s curse, I found 

An hour of sweet repose. 

So when I woke, the world to me 
Seem’d like another world to be ;— 
Blue shone the lake, the summer trees 
Stirr’d in the balmy western breeze, 

As if to wanton with their shadows; 
Soft smiled the green acclivities 
Beneath the pure cerulean skies, 

And golden furze perfumed the meadows. 
The bee was booming through the dells 
Mid foxglove, heath, and heather bells ; 
The birds were singing from each spray, 
And, cloudwards, journeying far away, 
The lark, long lost to human eye, 

Was heard—a music in the sky! 

With upward effort, through and through 
The viewless air, the liquid blue, 

Her flight was ta’en ; as if her eyes 
Were only fix’d on Paradise ; 

As if unto her feet were given 

To gain the threshold steps of Heaven! 


*Twas then they found, and hemm’d me-round 
As if I was a beast of prey; 
Weak as a suckling on the ground, 
Surveying earth and heaven, I lay; 
When they placed manacles upon 
My wrists, and dragg’d me to their den :— 
I thought—for mercy dwelt with none— 
That they were demons, and not men! 
Yes! they pronounced me frenzied ; they 
Declared my reason’s light was dim, 
Debarr’d me from the face of day, 
And twined their fetters on each limb. 


My faithful dog had follow’d me— 
And when that gate was closed, he came 
And whined below the lattice frame :— 
Yes! he had gratitude, and he 
Would not depart, but, day by day, 
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Though hunted from these walls away, 
Return’d before my grate to stand, 

And leapt, and strove to lick my hand.— 

I heard the shot—I saw him fall— 

They threw him o’er the garden wall ; 
Their hearts were callous, and would make 
A mock of mine, which scorn’d to break ;— 
Then, then, I felt my bitter lot, 

Yet held my breath, and cursed them not. 


My youthful hopes have all been crost, 

The rudder of existence lost: 

And I have sown in joyfulness, 

To reap the harvest of distress ;— 

Without an aim, without a fear, 

To make existence dark or dear, 

. I wander in a magic ring, 
Where all is dull and desolate, 

Where passing hours ne shadow fling 
On life’s unvaried dial-plate : 

Time hath no joys to take or bring, 
For I have none to love or hate; 

And thought is but a desert void, 

All unenjoy’d and unemploy’d:— 

Yet lives the energetic mind, 

A warring chaos undefined ; 

And mid the darkness of my lot, 
Where nought before is hoped or seen, 

Sometimes I wish the past forgot, 
And life, as if it ne’er had been !— 


Were anguish smother’d—feeling gone— 
Thought reft—and passion sear’d to stone— 
And memory with its tortures flown— 
Like pleasure dead, like hope unknown— 
Then would my life be negative, 

And I from murmurings refrain : 

But wishes all are wild and vain! 
With more than life I am alive, 
With worse than death am doom’d to strive ; 
Still Recollection fondly clings, 
And never sleeps, and adds her stings 
To all the miseries of the past. 
Oh, shall Oblivion come at last! 
Like wildfire on the midnight blast, 
My energies are all awake; 
I burn with fire I cannot slake ; 
I feel as if condemn’d below 
To an eternity of woe, 
And though with bitterness I cry 
On Death, he mecks and passes by ! 
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THE MAGIC MIRROR. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Once on a time, as I heard tell, 
But day and date I know not well, 
Perchance it happ’d in ages past, 
Perhaps the week before the last; 
But this you still may keep in view, 
The tale, like all my tales, is true; 
Three doughty carles, grown grey with age, 
Wandering life’s weary pilgrimage, 
Forgather’d once by tryste upon 
The eastern Ejildon’s lovely cone. 
One was a seer of mighty note, 
Scarce second to great Michael Scott, 
A sage of most capacious mind, 
Could read the thoughts of human kind, 
By merely looking in their faces, 
And mimicking their sly grimaces, 
And thus their onward course could view, 
And all through life that would ensue. 
But what no man could have divined, 
He could hold cuveree ro re wind, 
In language undisguised and plain, 
And the ‘wind ennwered him again. 
A passing voice the word would say, 
Then die upon the breeze away; 
Again, again, in accents weak, 
That passing voice the word would speak, 
While listeners stood in dread surprise, 
With bristling hair and staring eyes. 
In sooth, he was a wondrous being, 
All changes, all events foreseeing, 
Was surly, sullen, sought and dreaded, 
Railed at, yet reverenced, heard and heeded. 
Was stiled THE PRopuHeET, but his name 
Was whisper’d to be Albert Graham, 
And his descent was said to be 
Of ancient noble pedigree. 
Well, our three carles with one consent 
To the green cone of Eildon went,— 
A hill for weirdly deeds renown’d, 
With ancient camp of Roman crown’d, 
And noted for its glorious view 
From Lammer Law to Cheviot blue, 
And from the Liddels mountains green 
To cliffs that frown round dark Loch Skene, 
With vales between all dappled over 
With farms, with field, and greenwood cover ; 
With many a tower of feudal glory, 
And many a fane in ruins hoary ; 
With many a stream of classic name, 
And many a field of warlike fame; 
With frowning fell, and forest river, 
And Abbotsford, renown’d for ever. 
O, Eildon, I have often sped 
To many a mountain’s lofty head ; 
But such a scene as seen from thee 
Mine eyes again shall never see. 
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There, on a green and lonely sward, 

Our three old sages sat prepared, 

The one to shew, the rest to see, 

Some strange events that were to be. 
“ Cover your faces with a veil,” 

Said Graham, with visage deadly pale, 

“ For spirits of the western clime 

Will pass while noon is in her prime, 

And i must ask them to portend 

How this disgraceful work will end.” 
Old John and Samuel did his bidding, 

Those elemental spirits dreading. 

They cower’d them down, and listening lay, 

What that unearthly voice would say. 
Albert, bareheaded, stood alone, 

And, in a mild entreating tone, 

Called, “ Spirit sweet, spirit kind, 

Spirit of the westland wind, 

Thou hast seen with sorrow great 

What is passing in the state, 

How on ruin’s brink we quiver, 

Breeding strife that cease can never. 

Tell me, spirit, if you may, 

How will end this brutal fray ?” 


VOICE. 
“QO! Albert Graham 
Of magic fame, 


I may not, cannot tell for shame ! 

Since now the Lion bows his head, 

That all the herd may thereon tread, 
What’s to be hoped but discord dire, 
With burning, arming, blood, and fire >— 
I may not tell what is to be, 

There lies a mirror, look and see.” 

Then a sweet voice was heard to wail 
Away, away, upon the gale, 

Singing a lay of rueful tone, 
O’er glories that were past and gone. 

Then Sam and John, who panting lay, 
Ask’d if the spirit was away ; 

And raised their heads out of the den, 
Two frighten’d and bewilder’d men. 

Says John, “ ’Tis awful thus to hear 
The words of spirits passing near, 

And know that all the earth is crowded 
With beings in their air-veils shrouded. 
And then to think that night and day 
They hear each sinful word we say, 
And see each wild and wicked deed, 
Though vice in darkness veils her head; 
Deeds unacknowledged and unshriven, 
Lord, what a world it is we live in!”— 

“ Hold, friend,” says Albert, “ if you please, 
I'll shew you things more strange than these; 
More selfish, false, and void of shame, 
Than aught your simple heart could frame. 
Here is a magic mirror, given 
By that sweet journeyer of the heaven ; 
Come, let us look, for well I see, 

There is ere long some fun to be.” 
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They look’d, and saw by magic light, 
But scarce gave credit to their sight, 
A scene of such vile cozenage 
As gave small credit to the age ; 
All the low beasts of — den, 
From pinfold puddle and boor’s pen, 
Ranged round the royal Lron’s head, 
And baying him without remeed. 
He answer’d all with placid bow, 
But dark suspicion on his brow, +s 
Brooded like storm in Polar way, 
Or thunder-cloud on summer day ; 
How could it else? When there was swaying, 
The donkey with its endless braying ; 
The Monkey with its motions prim, 
The Ban-dog with his visage grim ; 
The Fox, the Foulmart, and the Martin, 
And beasts whose species was uncertain, 
Queer grinning, pluffy, dumpy doodles— 
A set of awkward backward noodles, 
Renown’d for nought but empty bounces, 
A large fraternity of dunces, 
Weak, heartless, greedy, stupid, cold, 
Save Coulterneb, the brave and bold, 
Who, with a Broom of evergreen, 
Swept the large hall of justice clean. 
But they mark’d one they knew full well, 
Who (though his name they would not tell) . 
Was weaving an entangling web 
For the redoubted Coulterneb. , 
The old lords of the forest reign, 
Who long had barter’d toil and pain 
On fields of death, on land and wave, 
The Lron’s lordly sway to save, 
Were now obliged to stand aloof, 
Kick’d by plebeian vulgar hoof. 
The first that ventur’d to admonish, ) 
And the low vulgar herd astonish, 
Was Peeler, a most noble fellow, 
A hound well train’d, well mouth’d, and mellow ; 
He open’d on that menzie gulling, 
And set their wits a heather-pulling. 
Whene’er they heard his yowl o’ nights, 
They skulkit underneath their rights. 
A Tiger, a most noble beast, 
Who once was netted in the East, 
But made a brisk and bold Assaye 
To open his resistless way 
To deeds which never were outdone 
Beneath the heaven’s own blessed sun ; 
He on the herd look’d grim as death, 
But more in pity than in wrath; 
Yet there was something in his mien, 
A language strong, not heard, but seen. 
A brave young Foxhound of the north, 
Conscious of loyalty and worth, 
Dash’d in amid the servile group, 
And ope’d with an unpractised whoop ; 
The leaders of the crew cry’d Hark !|— 
And sure it was a harrier’s bark. 
But the young Foxhound cast a look 
Which the canalzie could not brook ; 
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It told, in language firm and staid, 
Stronger than words were ever said, 
In terms that left no room for doubt, 
“ Small deer, beware what you’re about ; 
For if I’m forced to come again, 
With all my motley Border train 
Of bloodhounds, collies, ratches, harriers, 
And all my breeds of Dinmont terriers, 
By my forefather’s ghost, I vow, 
(A brave bloodhound both stanch and true,) 
That [’ll make ghosts—this oath rely on, 
Of all who dare abuse our Lion. 
I at the Lion’s bugle-horn, 
With echoes brave will wake the morn, 
And trace the sneaking robber’s trail 
To his vile den of dens the wale : 
If I yowff but ‘ A BeLuanpINnE!’ 
On one old heathery hill of mine, 
Twill make the herds, with tails on riggings, 
To burrow in their ten-pound biggings. 
Poor barking puppies ! all is lost, 
If such as you must rule the roast.” — 
“ Bow-wow! Bow-wow!” with dreadful blurrier, 
Cried an outrageous Scottish Terrier, 
“ Well yowff’'d, my lord! That note again, 
We'll scatter the poor servile train, 
Like chaff before the tempest free, 
That revels down by Fernilee ; 
I'll ferret out in sad surprisal, 
Each fulmart, badger, cat, and weazel, 
From hole, from howf, from den and dingle ;” 
That terrier’s name was **#** *######, 
“ Yell!” quoth ahound of Highland breed, 
A fierce and dangerous chap indeed. 
“ Take courage, all ye brave and loyal, 
Before they snool our Lion Royal, 
Scotland shall join in one accordance. 
By all the blood of all the **####**, 
We'll prove the ready executioners 
Of all those cursed revolutioners.” 
Another fiery northern Dragon 
Came raging on them like a Pagan, 
A Lurcher of a deadly hue, 
A hawk nose, and a noble flew; 
A brow of brass and tongue untiring, 
A head as hard as Swedish iron, 
He bay’d the bevy fierce and furious, 
Who skulk’d, and call’d the ratch injurious, 
Vowing his pockets had been harpl’d, 
That Lurcher’s name was *#### | HRI, 
A great bull Raven came in view, 
Soaring above the sordid crew; 
A Croaker of prodigious sway, 
A black sight to the base array, 
Who raised a yell of fright together, 
And cower’d beneath the glossy feather, 
Crying, “ He comes on pinions spread, 
To pick the eyne from every head, 
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And with our flesh and blood to cram him. 
He comes! he comes! The devil d— him !” 

The Raven, soaring, eyed his prey, 
Then hover’d nigh, to their dismay ; 

The Cuddy scowl’d with look askance, 

The Otter hid his head at once, 

The Badger on beneath the tree, 

The Tikes and Curs of low degree, 

Whene’er that Raven gave a croak, 

View’d it as far beyond a joke : 

They took their tails between their thighs, 

And hung their heads in woful guise, 

For well they knew that note of strife 

Forespoke some mangy mongrel’s life. 
The Raven spied, squatted to earth, 

A tailor’s messan, sent from *****, 

A yelping, gabbling, glowring creature, 

A dandy dapper dwarf of nature, 

A thing so vain and self-conceited 

Was never in this world created ; 

But at the Croaker’s lordly note, 

He felt his talons in his throat, 

And cower’d him down among the cloots 

Of other office-bearing brutes. 

Down came the Raven with a swoop, 
And note like Indian’s battle whoop, 
Down on the Messan came he plump, 
And seized the creature by the rum 
Toss’d him, and shook him, cowed him, awed him, 
And like a very dishclout taw’d him ; 
Then soared again into the air, 

Deaved by the yammer and the blare, 
The babble, and the yaff incessant, 
Of that bit quibbling-quabbling Messant, 

The Raven took the writhing beast 
And tore the pluck out of his breast, 
Making of that a glorious feast ; 

Then bore away unto the north 

Toward the Messan’s native Forth, 

And pick’d his bones upon Inch-Peffery— 
That Messan’s name was ***#** ######, 

It might be deem’d against the law 

To tell all our three sages saw, 

And in Dunedin breed a squabble ; 

For Maga’s jokes are actionable. 

In short, they saw the throne abused, 

And rank confusion worse confused ; 

All peace and order set to jar— 

In every corner roaring war ; 

The din of rude plebeian strife— 

War to the throat and to the knife ; 

And all for—what the age disgraces— 

That some few knaves might keep their places, 
To sponge and grub for sordid pelf, 

pre | in view but self! self! self! 

Old Albert wept the scene to see, 

The tear-drops trickled on his knee, 

And, in despair at coming evil, 
He tossed the Mirror to the devil, 
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IGNORAMUS ON THE FINE ARTS. 
No. IIL. 
Hocarra, Bewick, AND GREEN. 


Turerearethreeartists,—but three, 
—with whose works I can boast of 
something like intimacy; and they 
are, perhaps, the most thoroughly 
and exclusively English in the world. 
These are, Hogarth, Bewick, and 
Green. However unequal in fame, 
dissimilar in style, or diverse in their 
subjects—the trio have many points 
in common. All, in a manner, self- 
educated, and self-exalted, commen- 
ced as artisans, and made themselves 
excellent artists. All completed their 
studies, and gathered their materials 
in their native island, and each, after 
his kind, represented the Nature 
which every one may see, though 
very few like them have perceived 
and conceived. All, too, by birth or 
descent, were men of the North 
Countrie. Only one of them, how- 
ever, has found a biographer in Al- 
lan Cunningham, but both the others 
have found a panegyrist in Christo- 

her North. At the risk of repeat- 
ng some of Christopher’s observa- 
tions, which will always bear repeti- 
tion, I, his humble contributor, will 
venture a few words on their respec- 
tive merits, leaving the “ invention 
of their defects,” to Dogberries of 

eater perspicacity. Green was my 
riend in days of auld lang syne; 
and Bewick my delight, when a pic- 
ture-book was as good as a minced 
pie, or a pantomime. Pictures were 
pictures then, indeed. 

Green was a man who will not 
soon be forgotten among the old fa- 
miliar faces, nor will his works want 
vouchers, while autumn sheds her 
“blossoming hues of fire and gold” 
on the ferny slopes of our fells—and 
the slate-rocks shimmer in the morn- 


ing sun, after a night of rain—or start 
from the white dispersing mists, like 
enchanted towers, at the breaking of 
the spell of darkness. Of all land- 
scape painters he was the most li- 
teral, the most absolute copyist, of 
the objects on his retina. What 
he saw he painted as exactly as it 
could be painted—he had no no- 
tion of supplying the necessary im- 
perfections of art by any adventiti- 
ous splendour of his own. His 
memory was not stored with tra- 
ditional recipes, nor his imagina- 
tion overlaid with pictorial common- 
places. The forms, colours, com- 
binations which he fed upon, were 
gathered, like manna, fresh every 
morning. He never considered how 
Claude or Gainsborough would have 
treated a subject, nor what a Cock- 
ney might think of it. When he set 
about a picture, he thought no more 
of any other picture, than nature, 
when scooping out “still St Mary’s 
Lake,” thought about the Caspian 
Sea. He did not manufacture the su- 


blime, by leaving out the details, nor ‘ 


sophisticate beauty into prettiness, 
by ~—« Westmoreland into a Co- 
vent Garden Arcadia, and shepherd 
lasses into mantel-piece shepherd- 
esses: neither did he fill our civil 
kind-hearted valleys with melo-dra- 
matic horrors, and murky caverns, fit 
only for banditti to skulk in, and for 
Mrs Radcliffe to write about. In 
truth, we have hardly a cavern big 
enough to conceal a cask of moun- 
tain dew—and what Gray could be 
dreaming of, when he fancied that 
Borrowdale Crags would close in and 
secrete him, like Frederic Barbaros- 
sa,* in a stony immortality, I for one 





* « Frederick Barbarossa, according to German tradition, sits within the Kyffhausen, 





leaning on a stone-table, into which his Jong beard has grown, waiting until the day 
arrives when he is to hang up his shield on a withered tree, which will immediately 
put forth leaves, and then happier days will begin their course. His head nods, and 
his eyes twinkle, as if he slept uneasily, or were about to awake. At times his slum- 
ber is interrupted; but his maps are generally about a hundred years in duration. 
In his waking moments, he is supposed to be fond of music; and amongst the nume- 
rous tales to which his magic state has given rise, there is one of a party of musicians, 
who thought proper to treat him with a regular concert in his subterraneous abode. 
Each was rewarded with a green bough, a mode of payment so offensive to their ex- 
pectations, that upon their return to earth, all flung away his gift save one, and he kept 
his bough only as a memorial of the adventure, without the least suspicion of its value, 
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Mr Green knew the 
crags and waterfalls, as well as he 
knew his own children, and was just 


cannot tell. 


as little afraid of them. He taught 
his pencil, too, as he taught his chil- 
dren, to speak the truth, and the 
whole truth, without regard of cen- 
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constructs out of many interrupted 
impressions, and which it can recall 
at pleasure ; not that general likeness, 
which always remains, and can al- 
ways be recognised ; but a direct cor- 
poreal perception in the very pos- 
ture, circumstance, and complexion 


sequences. His landscapes convey, 


of the instant. What his eye told, 
not that abstraction which the mind 


his hand repeated verbatim et lite- 





Great, however, was his surprise, when, upon shewing it to his wife, every leaf was 
changed into a golden dollar.” —Crorron Croxer’s Farry Lecenns. London Maga- 
zine, March, 1822. 

“* Greece revered her yet living Achilles in the White Island, the Britons expected 
the waking of Arthur, entranced in Avelon, and, almost in our days, it was thought 
that Sebastian of Portugal would one day return to claim his usurped realms, Thus, 
also, the three founders of the Helvetic confederacy are thought to slumber in a ca- 
vern near the lake of Lucerne. The herdsmen call them the three Tells; and say that 
they lie there in their antique garb in a quiet sleep; and when Switzerland is in her 
utmost need, they will awaken and regain the liberties of the land.”— Quarterly Re- 
view, No. LXX VII. Do not you know the fine Roman hand ? 

This legend of Barbarossa, (and almost every nation has something similar,) has 
been called an imitation of that proverbial tale of the Seven Sleepers, who retreated to 
acave near Ephesus during the persecution of Decius, and, after a nap of one hundred 
and eighty-seven years, were awakened in the reign of Theodosius, utterly uncon- 
scious that they had slept more than a few hours. As usual in these cases, they be- 
stowed their blessing on the unknown descendants of their sometime contemporaries, 
and expired, as the Milesian canoes, so frequently discovered entire in the bogs of Erin, 
crumble to pieces as soon as they are exposed to upper air. Like most of the Christian 
miracles, whether canonical or apocryphal, this beautiful fancy has been smuggled 
into the Koran, and there disfigured with clumsy additions. Mahomet was the 
greatest plagiarist that ever existed; and though marvellously clever, was a very 
prosaic impostor after all. He had no imagination ; and whatever he borrowed from 
the vast and wondrous stores of Oriental fable, he vulgarized. Like Mr Hume, he 
dealt very largely in numerical exaggeration ; though it is probable he therein imi- 
tated the cabalists, rabbis, and Christian heretics, (who ascribed mystic powers and 
meanings to numbers,) rather than the honourable member for Middlesex. 

The falsehoods of fraud, cupidity, and priestcraft, may always be distinguished 
from the fictions which imagination utters for her own delight, from the superstitions 
which are grounded in the truth of human nature, by their dulness, sameness, and 
matter-of-fact monstrosity. Yet it is not to be concluded, because the marvellous tra- 
ditions of far-sundered races often beara striking resemblance to each other, that they 
necessarily are derived from one original inventor. Every mythology has its sleepers. 
Endymion and Epimenides are among the oldest we know of. Who has not read 
of the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood? The seed of these stories is in every fancy; and 
occasions will arrive to make it shoot forth and blossom. The repose of a fair statue, 
bathed in moonshine, would readily suggest the loves of the sleeping Endymion and 
his pale paramour ; the rude blocks of stone that people stalactitic caves are quite 
human enough to give a hint for the caverned slumbers of the Seven, of the Danish 
Ogier, and the German Barbarossa. Religious or historic faith in the poetic nonage 
of nations, would take to themselves the half creations of imperfect vision, and turn 
the fantastic imagery into saints, martyrs, heroes, or deities. 

What a figure would poor Gray, with his face and his pig-tail, have cut behind a 
stone table in the heart of Eaglecrag! Not much like the imperial red-band, I trow ; 
for he never could have had beard enough for a Mussulman to swear by—liberal as 
he has been in that particular to the Bard. By the way, the British Pindar was 
more indebted to Hudibras in that passage than to Milton or Raphael either. 


This hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns, 
With grisly type did represent 
Declining of government, 
And tell with hieroglyphic spade 
Its own grave and the state’s were made.—Canto the First. 
I like to laugh at Gray; because I love him. He was a scholar,a gentleman, and 


a Christian. To detract from his poetic fame, is black ingratitude in any who have 


read him while their hearts were young. 
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ratim, as Homer’s Iris and Talthy- 
bius repeat their message. (I used 
to love those repetitions when I was 
at schoa]: it was like sliding glibly 
down the hill one has been toiling 
and panting to the top of. The lines 
counted all the same.) 

Hence it requires rather more than 
a “Fortnight’s Ramble” among the 
lakes—a close and observant ac- 
quaintance with all their variable as- 
pects—to know half the merit. of 
Green. Many artists could give a 
Dutchman, or a Lincolnshire man, 
or haply a Hampsteadian, a more sa- 
tisfactory feeling of mountain scene- 
ry—for many exhibit more cleverly 
what the unexperienced Fancy would 
anticipate of a mountainous pros- 
pect; more strikingly portray what 
all mountains have in common, just 
as the tragedies of Sophocles dis- 
play the contour and generalities of 
the passions more distinctly than the 
mannered dramas of Euripides and 
Shakspeare: but those who dwell 
among the scenes which he deline- 
ated, will daily appreciate him higher 
and higher ;—and should they be di- 
vided by seas and shores from this 
land of peaceful waters, his pictured 
lines will bring the haunts of memo- 
ry back upon the soul with the vivid- 
ness of a calenture. Artistically 
speaking (the word is Mr Green’s), 
the finest natural prospects do not 
always make the best pictures. Who 
upon earth could ever paint the bare 
sea, or the desert, or the infinity of 
snow? But the smallest cove em- 
bosomed in the hills, with its single 
patch of corn, its low lone cottage, 
its solitary yew or sycamore, its own 
wee tarn, and “ almost its own sky,” 
has associations too vast to be con- 
tained in an acre of canvass. Paint 
it, and it will only be little, cabined, 
cribbed, confined, petty: for a pic- 
ture cannot be much more than it 
shews: whereas in nature, the very 
narrowness of the visible round in- 
spires a latent feeling of unseen 
greatness, which is a necessary in- 

edient in the sense of seclusion. 
ivery painted landscape, if it pos- 
sess the unity essential to a-work of 
art, must make a whole of what in 
nature is felt and understood to be 
but a part, perhaps a part as uncon- 
sidered, if not as prominent, as the 
nose on the face. 
In nature we are glad to merge our 
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human individuality in the univer- 
sal, while in art we demand that 
every thing should be humanized, 
and refer to man as its centre and 
solution. We require a meaning, a 
purpose in every line, and light, and 
shade. I think silvan scenery paints 
the best of any. In glades and copses 
the eye is confined to a small inde- 
finite space, and to a few picturesque 
objects, which fancy can multiply 
and vary as it chooses. The effects 
of light and shadow are strongly 
marked, and within the reach of imi- 
tation. The distance, seen through 
vistas of trees, or peeping between 
the branches, affords a most intelli- 
gible perspective. A wood is a sort 
of natural diorama. Trees, too, are 
individuals; and being liable to the 
operations of time, have a poetical 
sympathy with human life, which in 
lakes and mountains can hardly be 
imagined. Figures of men or ani- 
mals, in a wide landscape, rarely 
compose well with the massier parts 
of the picture. If they be conspicu- 
ous in the foreground, they change 
the character of the composition. If 
far withdrawn from the point of 
sight, they become obscure and di- 
minutive. Besides, there isno man- 
ner of keeping in proportion between 
any organized body and the huge 
masses of nature. The poet indeed 
may make a man, or, if he pleases, a 
bird, commensurate with Chimbora- 
co, or Ontario, because he expresses 
thoughts and feelings which not the 
world of matter can circumscribe ; 
but the landscape-painter cannot do 
this. If he even attempt to give his 
figuresaction or expression, he trans- 
gresses his province. But human 
forms combine most happily with 
mossy trunks and interwoven boughs, 
with tall flowers and twining creep- 
ers, with tangled underwood, and 
sunny intervals, and grey stones, 
decked with pendent greenery. Then 
what more native to the Dryad’s 
haunts, than the nestling birdies that 
have new startled from her form, or 
the stag with antlered front, uplift- 
ed from the reddening fern, and eye- 
ing securely the lovers met’ beneath 
the trysting-tree? Perhaps, more- 
over, the felicitous intermixture of 
straight and wavy lines, of disclosure 
and concéalment, of intricacy and 
simplicity, contribute to the pic- 
turesque in woodland retirements, 
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Scenes again, over which a human 
interest presides, where the steep is 
crowned with castle or convent, and 
the long aqueduct stretches across 
the vale, and towers, domes, mina- 
rets loom in the distance, and the 
foreground is strewed with broken 
columns and marble fountains which 
nature has taken to herself again, do 
very well. But where nature reigns 


_ alone, and man only appears to shew 


his insignificance, where every por- 
tion derives its beauty from the co- 
presence and coinherence of the 
whole, art can do little more than 
hint at what it cannot do, and pre- 
sent a humble index or chapter of 
contents to the volume, which can 
neither be translated nor transcri- 
bed. Green has done all for his sub- 
jects that could be done, consistent- 
ly with faithful representation—and 
he was not the man to belie the mag- 
nificent world for the credit of his 
craft. He loved the truth too well. 

No Scottish peasant, in the good 
old covenanting times, whose bible 
was his only book and constant com- 
panion, could be better acquainted 
with every chapter and verse, than 
was Green with every nook of his 
beloved domain. No height or hol- 
low of Helvellyn, no bay or bosky 
cape in Winander’s sinuous length, 
no shy recess, nor brook, nor fairy 
waterfall in all the hills, but there he 
oft had been no idle gazer, but inde- 
fatigable with book and pencil, to 
note their coyest lvoks and briefest 
glances. He did not ply his trade 
in a garret with a sky-light, from 
hints and scratches, as if he were 
afraid that nature would put him 
out, but face to face with his great 
mistress 

In the broad open eye 
Of the solitary sky, 

in the spray of the cataract, beneath 
the sheltering crag, in the embowered 
cottage porch, or in the heart of mists 
waiting with impatient resignation 
till the vapoury curtains should be 
withdrawn. He had a hearty healthy 
love of his employment, such as none 
but an honest man could feel or un- 
derstand. Amid many discourage- 
ments, and with no better patron 
than the mutable public of Lakers 
—he “ bated no jot of heart or 
hope ;” his spirit never flagged, his 
hand and eye were never idle, He 


lived in the faith that a time would 
come when the taste for the pictu- 
resque would be no longer an occa- 
sional impulse, or fashionable affec- 
tation, but a fixed element in the 
English character ; when a perma- 
nent colony of rank and intelligence 
would make of Ambleside another 
Geneva, and erect a princely pavi- 
lion on the shores of Derwent. Pity 
he did not discover a St Ronan’s 
Well somewhere convenient—a lit- 
tle nauseous spa-water might have 
proved more profitably attractive 
than all the crystal and chrysolite 
streams in the world, The late Peter 
Chrosthwaite, some time commander 
in the Company’s service, and latter- 
ly the founder of the Keswick Mu- 
seum, did attempt to establish a 
medicinal spring, but his favourite 
pump was not nasty enough to 
take with the water-drinkers. In 
Mr Green’s expectations of a West- 
moreland Cheltenham, few of the 
lake poets sympathized. A kra- 
ken would be less monstrous in 
Windermere than a steam packet, 
and it is probable that Lucifer will 
finish the bridge he once commenced 
over her breadth, (his apron strings 
broke, and occasioned a pile of stones, 
which still remain to verify the tra- 
dition,) before a tunnel is bored 
through Kirkstone, or a rail-road 
violates King Dunmait’s bones. But 
Green, though a lover of nature, was 
no lover of solitude. Like many men, 
whose occupations condemn them to 
long silence, he seized eagerly on all 
opportunities of converse; and as he 
felt no difficulty in listening to what 
interested others, he had no scruple 
in dilating upon what interested him- 
self, and sometimes, it may be, pour- 
ed much information on the fine arts 
into unretentive or reluctant ears, 
But he put the heart into every thing; 
and when the heart is in the discourse, 
no good man thinks it dull, though it 
should not chance to be very lucid. 
Ishould like dearly to hear my uncle 
Toby talk of fortification, though I 
know not the difference between 
fascines and gazons. 

Though never -rich, and little be- 
holden to the privileged orders, Mr 
Green was a sound unconfutable 
Tory; therefore a friend to tempe- 
rate mirth and conviviality, at whose 
hearth and board no honest face 
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wanted a welcome. Late in the day, 
when declining health in some de- 
gree debarred him from out-of-doors 
study, he commenced author, with 
few on it must be con- 
fessed, except a strong love and tho- 
rough comprehension of his subject. 
Ignorant as innocent of the mystery 
of sae Spe he produced a most 
amusing, useful, and original book, 
the only fault of which is, that it is 
in two volumes; and this fault would 
be less, if the writing had all been 
his own, but too much space is taken 
up with extracts from his forerun- 
ners, sundry of whom were block- 
heads, one at least a fool, and not 
one possessed the tithe of his infor- 
mation. He has not left a place, a 
rill, a knoll, or homestead unnamed. 
Many of his observations shew a 
most intelligent and poetical feeling 
of natural beauty. He is quite free 
from forced rapture and exaggera- 
tion. He never acts the proneur or 
showman to nature. Perhaps he is 
rather minute, but condensation is 
the last thing a practised author 
learns; and really, when we think 
of the ponderous quartos that come 
out every season about third-rate 
watering-places, and unsavoury fish- 
ing hamlets, stuffed with the refuse 
of apocryphal pedigrees, parish re- 
gisters, and the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, seasoned with provincial scan- 
dal and matter-of-fact antiquarian 
lies, and embellished with dedicated 
views of ugly staring houses, we can- 
not much wonder at a plain man’s 
miscalculating the topographical sto- 
mach of the public. But then these 
books are generally published by 
subscription, a species of mendicity 
which there is no society to sup- 
press, but which poor Green could 
not bring himself to practise. He 
now sleeps in Grasmere church- 
yard, and his beloved daughter, the 
companion of his walks, and assist- 
ant of his labours, sleeps by his side. 
lam afraid he did not live to read 
the excellent critique on his Guide, 
written by C. N. himself.—It would 
have done his heart good. 


Oh, that the genius of Bewick were mine, 

And the skill that he learn’d on the banks 
of the Tyne. 

And oh, I add, that Bewick had il- 

lustrated Peter Bell and the Wag- 

goner—if, indeed, he were not like 
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Hogarth, whose Hudibras and Don 
Quixote are about as bad as they 
can be—too peculiar a genius to work 
on the conceptions of others. Few 
men, with such wealth of mind, and 
skill of hand, have exerted their ta- 
lents in so unassuming a form as the 
Newcastle woodcutter. As far as I 
know, all his works are contained in 
a few books of no great mark or like- 
lihood—books which one might tum- 
ble over for hours without the least 
inclination to read, or even without 
suspecting that letter-press was a 
constituent of human happiness. His 
British Quadrupeds and British Birds 
(for his lions, and ornithorhynchuses, 
and coati-mondis, are no mighty 
matters) are true natural history ; 
they let you at once into the life and 
character of the creature, they give 
you the cream of what its autobio- 
graphy would be, were it disposed 
to publish one. The species is con- 
tained in the individual. Should 
Chaucer’s Assemblee of Fowles, or 
Casti’s Court and Parliament of 
Beasts ever meet again, (for their 
sittings have been suspended longer 
than those of convocations, ) Bewick’s 
are the very burgesses that should 
be chosen to represent their several 
kinds. They are not such fixtures 
of fur and feather asa mere draughts- 
man could draw from a stuffed skin, 
or miserable captive pining in the 
squalid durance of a caravan, nor 
what a comparative anatomist could 
compile from the ruins of a dozen 
different subjects—No, they are 
fresh and hearty from the woods, the 
moors, the barn-doors, the stable, the 
duck-pond, or the warren—all alive 
as they can be, and looking like 
themselves. Old Bewick must have 
sought them in their native haunts, 
watched them early and late, heard 
their first chirp in the cold morning 
twilight, and seen them — on 
their dormitory twigs. Perhaps he 
could have informed Dryden that 
the little birds do not “ in dreams 
their songs repeat.” He must have 
seen the fox issuing from his hole 
by moonlight, and the hare weaving 
quaint mazes on the dewy green. 
He must have been a spy upon the 
wooings and cooings, the bitings and 
fightings, the caterings and feastin 

of the dwellers of the forest. He 
was in the confidence of all the ani- 


. mal creation, and knew their ways 
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und humours to a nicety. He is the 
of dumb life and irrational 
manners. He catches the very linea- 
ment in, which the specific expression 
of the kind resides—whether it be 
the twitch of the tail, the pricking of 
an ear, the sniff of the nose, the twist 
of the neck, the leer of the eye, the 
bobbing of the head, the loll of the 
tongue, the swell of the ruff, the 
droop of the wing, or the pout of 
the breast—yet he never caricatures 
—never takes off accidental disease 
or deformity. But the vignettes are 
better still. There he is a poet—the 
silent poet of the way-sides and 
hedges. He unites the accuracy and 
shrewdness of Crabbe,with the home- 
ly pathos of Bloomfield. And then, 
how modestly he slips his pretty 
fancies to the bottom of a page, as a 
little maiden sets her sweet-smell- 
ing posies and double daisies, and 
streaked gilly-flowers, in the odd 
corners and edges of the cabbage- 
garden. Whatever he shews you, 
ou are sure you have seen it be- 
fore, and wonder that you never no- 
ticed it. Be it a cat on a louping-on 
stane, with back like a camel, and 
tail like a boa constrictor—an amo- 
rous puppy—a meditative donkey— 
a ragged sheep picking at a besom— 
a troop of Savoyards, weary and 
foot-sore, tugging poor bruin to the 
next fair—a broken-down soldier, 
trudging,with stern patience, through 
the slant rain-storm—a poor travel- 
ling woman looking wistfully at a 
mutilated mile-stone—a blind old 
beggar, whose faithful dog stops 
short, with warning whine, on the 
broken plank that should have cross- 
ed the swollen brook—a child play- 
ing with a horse’s tail, while his 
nurse is engaged with her sweet- 
heart under the hedge, and his 
screaming mother is tumbling over 
the stile—be it but a stone trough 
under an inscribed ledge of rock, 
and an ordinary cow drinking, there 
is the same quiet humour, the same 
kindly feeling for familiar things in 
all. There are indeed two objects he 
occasionally introduced, with good 
effect, not quite so familiar to every- 
day eyes, at least in the country. 
These are the Gallows and the De- 
vil. I know not any artist who has 
so well embodied our popular no- 
tion of “ Universal Pan,” KEPKOKE- 


PQNYXAZATAN, (a fearful compound 
is it not? and, like Dante’s 


* Pape Satan, Pape Satan, Aleppe,’’ 


the better for being untranslatable.) 
We have all read Southey’s excel- 
lent ballad of the Pious Painter, the 
Fuseli of his time : 


“ They were angels compared to the de- 
vils he drew, 
That besieged poor St Anthony’s cell; 
Such huge staring eyes, such a damnable 
hue, 
You might almost smell brimstone, his 
breath was so blue, 
He painted the Devil so well.” 


But will Mr Southey tell us, that 
the Catholic limner depicted “ the 
identical curl of his tail” like Be- 
wick ? It was not an honest ghost 
that told him so, even if it were Sir 
Thomas himself. Yet Bewick lived 
and died in no great estate, in a smut- 
ty provincial town. Perhaps he took 
his idea of the Black Prince from 
the Carbonari of Newcastle. From 
Green and Bewick, all whose works 
are redolent of country air, let us 
recede (in a chronological sense) to 
Hogarth, who would- appear from 
his prints never to have been further 
from London than the Sir Hugh Mid- 
dleton, except at an election time. 
There are some rumours of a trip to 
Calais, but it was a circumstance he 
did not like to have mentioned, and 
truly did him very little credit—so 
we will forget it for the present. 

I believe it was poor Hazlitt who 
said, that the first reading of Schil- 
ler’s Robbers was an epoch in his life. 
I am sure the first reading of Ho- 
garth was an epoch in mine which I 
hope never to forget. Ido not mean, 
the reading of his Analysis, which I 
once read aloud to the late George 
Dawe, R.A., as he was painting his 
large picture of the Eagle and Child, 
but the perusal of the Marriage a-la- 
Mode and Rake’s Progress. The 
works of other painters are depend- 
ent for their effect on a coup-d’eil. 
You should stand at a respectful 
distance that you may take in the 
whole at a single view; it is unfair 
to quote the separate passages; but 
this mode of viewing Hogarth would 
never do—you must look at his fi- 
gures one by one, and then obserye 
the reciprocal action of each upon 
each, and upon all, in order to judge | 
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properly of the composition and 
subordination of the piece, and this 
ocess may aptly be called reading. 

t was on a rainy Saturday evening, 
in that time of year and kind of 
weather that make the closing of the 
shutters one of the pleasantest events 
in natural day, when my worthy and 
revered friend, J—— H——, who, 
had he not been too happy to wish 
for greatness, would himself have 
been a great painter, having kissed 
his younger children off to bed— 
settled the ladies at their ~vork- 
tables, and drawn the extra-strong 
mahogany round towards the fire— 
brought down his heaviest nd 
wealthiest portfolio, fraught with ori- 
ginal Hogarths. There are none iike 
the originals. I hate to see Hogarth 
finely engraved—it is worse than the 
reprints of the old dramatists on hot- 
pressed slippery paper. I was then 
a boy, a mere child—and some folks 
would have deemed Hogarth above 
my childish comprehension — for 
there was not—I believe there is not, 
a Family Hogarth. But H had 
no misgivings of the sort; he kept 
nothing in his house, which the hum- 
blest or the youngest member of his 
household might not look at; and 
rationally concluded, that what was 
ood and pleasant to himself, could 
e bad for nobody. Perhaps he 
thought—I am sure he felt—that in 
all worthy products of true genius, 
there is milk for babes, as well as 
meat for strong men. He instinct- 
ively perceived, (he is no great meta- 
physician, and is far too conscious of 
the wholesomeness of his feelings to 
analyze them, as Mr Death-in-the- 
Pot Accum advised us to do London 
porter, ) butinstinctively he perceived 
that we never understand the excel- 
lence which we have not previously 
loved, and ever love that best which 
first awakened our faculties to de- 
light. It is a sore error to keep good 
books or good pictures from children, 
because they cannot understand 
them. No matter how little they un- 
derstand ; let them believe, and love, 
and enjoy. In another generation, 
the poor little wretches will not be 
allowed to pick flowers till they have 
learned hotany. Oh! that Hogarth 
could rise from the grave to shew 
the incredulous—yet far too credu- 
lous world—what sort of animals the 
‘Utilitarian all-in-all intellectualists 
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would make of children! It were, 
indeed, a ee worthy of his pen- 
cil. Let the Yankee-Gallico-philoso- 
phists work their will in the House of 
Commons and the Court of Chan- 
cery,they can hardly make them much 
worse than they have been. Let the 
dead bury the dead. Let Satan com- 
mission Mammon to reform Pande- 
monium; but let not the souls of 
poor infants be seasoned for sacrifi- 
ces to the bloody Moloch of Revolu- 
tion. Leave them to their specta- 
cled dames, their sweet no-meaning 
ditties, their fairy-tales, and their 
picture-books, their hymns, and their 
Catechism ; and, as they grow u 
like healthy plants, pruned and tend- 
ed by the careful husbandman, yet 
winning most vigour and beauty 
from the light and the dews of hea- 
ven, let the best of books and of 
pictures, of all that exalts and en- 
riches the imagination, be fear- 
lessly trusted to their pure capa- 
city and affectionate faith. So will 
they love true excellence in their ri- 

er years, if it be but for the recol- 
ections which link their days in na- 
tural piety, even as I love Hogarth 
for the sake of that wet Saturday 
evening, when thou, Christopher, 
wert young and lusty as an eagle, 
and Maga yet was not, and of course 
I had no notion of being a contribu- 
tor. 

I wish it were possible for me to 
diffuse over this article a tithe of the 
unction which shone upon H——’s 
expositions on that memorable night. 
A true son of the Emerald Isle, with- 
out a taint of orange or green in his 
complexion, he combined the bril- 
liance of champagne, and the warmth 
of his compatriot poteen, with the 
simplicity of water. He did not con- 
fine his observations to the human 
characters, but was most eloquent 
on the multitudinous still life, the 
expressive mugs, chairs and tables, 
the picture-frames which Hogarth 
makes perfect historical pictures 
of, all the baggage and lumber 
which he never introduces as mere 
traps for light or lazy beds of shade, 
but always for a meaning, a purpose, 
a sympathy with the living actors of 
the scene. Nor was the moral ne- 
glected—J. H—— was both merry 
and wise, but the best of the moral 
was himself. What a contrast, yet 
what an mame was his beaming, 
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honest face, “bright as the moon, that 

i upon a murder,” to the fear- 
ful images of perverted humanity 
which Hogarth has perpetuated !|— 
What a lesson, worth a hundred ho- 
Inilies—to lift one’s eyes from the 
rake’s midnight orgies, with those 
fiend-like—call them not women— 
yet beautiful in their fiendishness,— 
and behold that calm fire-side— 
those dutiful and delicate domestic 
aaa peace and bliss of vir- 
tue 

If there be any philanthropist who 
is disposed to censure my delight in 

ictures that certainly do not flatter 

uman nature ; if any should think 

that he who would set Hogarth high 
above every name in British art, or ra- 
ther would separate him altogether 
from our painters, to fix his seat 
among our greatest poets, must be an 
Ignoramus witha vengeance—lethim 
call to mind his own youthful days, 
and if he find no passage to plead 
in my excuse, I pity him—that is 
all. Not seldom have I heard that 
none could paint like Hogarth, who 
had nota corrupt taste ora malignant 
heart. I once knew alady—no senti- 
mental painter of pretty sensibilities 
—no simpering actress of allurin 
aversions—buta woman of lofty min 
and stately person, deeply read in 
the world and its ways, who, had 
she not been better engaged as the 
mother of a Protestant family, might 
have been abbess to a convent of 
veiled princesses, combining a more 
than masculine strength of intellect 
with all the tact and delicacy of her 
own sex. This gifted female was 
piously indi t at Mr Southey for 
placing in his visionary Paradise, 

Hogarth, who followed no master, 
Nor by pupil shall e’er be approached ; 

alone in his greatness, 
Vision of Judgment. 

To be sure, she was just as angry at 
the salvation of Handel and of Nel- 
son, and did not approve of English 
hexameters. Perhaps it is proper 
for a lady to dislike satirical paint- 
ing. But Hogarth’s censurers, (who, 
by implication, are mine also,) have 
not all been ladies—nor yet gentle- 
men of such pure life and quiet 
minds as would fain be ignorant 
that such things as rakes and harlots 
exist. John Wilkes of the North 
Briton and Hell-fire Club declares— 
that “ the rancour and malevolence 
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of his (Hogarth’s) mind made him 
soon turn away from objects of 
leasing contemplation, to dwell and 
feast a bad heart on others of a hate- 
ful cast, which he pursued, for he 
found them congenial with the most 
unabating zeal and unrelenting gall.” 
Churchill, one of the bitterest com- 
posers that ever abused a strong cur- 
rent of native English, who began 
With satirizing poor players out of 
their meagre meed of claps, and did 
his best to satirize England into re- 
bellion, was so severe on the severity 
of Hogarth, that he flattered himself 
his epistle (certainly the cleverest 
thing he ever did) had broken the 
old man’s heart, and ever since he 
has been held guilty of the murder 
on his own confession. Now to me 
it seems not so strange a em 
that a man should die in his bed. 
Yet, if we are to trust the statements 
of the benevolent press, the hearts 
broken by satirists must form a seri-~ 
ous item in the bills of mortality. 
Within the memory of Maga, the 
deaths of John Keates, of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon, of Queen Caroline, 
and of Mr Canning, have been laid 
to the charge of critics and Tories ; 
to one at least of them, Christopher 
himself has been suspected of being 
accessory. To out-herod Herod, 
and “drown the world in tears,” I 
have somewhere read a solemn as 
sertion, that Blucher, some years 
above four score and ten, died bro- 
ken-hearted, because the King of 
Prussia had broken his word!!! 
Meanwhile, these literary coroners 
have never hinted that incessant and 
reckless calumny had any hand in 
bruising the spirit of Castlereagh, 
and hurrying him into a self-sought 
grave. Verily, one might imagine 
that the Wilkes’s and Churchills 
of the Sabbath-breaking hebdoma- 
dals were “ever the gentlest of all 
gentle things.’ There is nothing new 
under the sun. Wilkes and Churchill, 
both of whom deserted their wives, 
abused Hogarth, the affectionate 
husband of a lovely woman, be- 
cause he had not painted A Happy 
Marriage; and our late revered so- 
vereign was libelled for arriving in 
Ireland about the time that his con- 
sort’s funeral furnished the pretext 
for a London row by . But lam 





owe on Mr North’s manor— 
ilkes and Churchill, however, had 
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received some provocation — Ho- 
garth certainly struck the first blow, 
and did not display much science in 
the close. But Fuseli, who scattered 
sarcasms as fast as a musician scat- 
ters sounds out of an instrument, 
could have no personal reason for 
calling Hogarth’s productions the 
“ Chronicle of Scandal and the His- 
tory-book of the Vulgar.” Barry, who 
was at enmity with all the living, 
could scarce suspect the dead of 
conspiring against his life or his fame. 
Yet he, after damning Hogarth’s lit- 
tle compositions with faint praise, 
remarks, “ that perhaps it may rea- 
sonably be doubted, whether the be- 
ing much conversant with Hogarth’s 
method of exposing meanness, defor- 
mity, and vice, in many of his pieces, 
is not rather a dangerous, or, at least, 
a worthless pursuit; which, if it does 
not find a false relish, and a love of, 
and search after, satire and buffoon- 
ery in the spectator, is at least not 
unlikely to give him one.” It is well 
that Barry did not add to his objec- 
tions the old complaint about Ho- 
garth’s inelegant style and bad spel- 


ng. 

T never could bear to hear my 
friends abused, especially when I 
have felt the injustice of the attack, 
without being able directly to con- 
fute it. Deeply, therefore, am I in- 
debted to Charles Lamb, who finds 
or fancies benignity in every work 
of human wit, for his triumphant 
demolition of Barry’s feeble sophis- 
try. Barry was assuredly no weak- 
ling. The man whom Burke thought 
worthy of good counsel could not be 
one of the million: But when he 
acts the amiable, and pipes his eye, 
he is as disgusting as an overgrown 
hobble-de-hoy, dressed in petticoats 
at a school play-acting. How utterly 
unlike was Jim to Barry Cornwall, 
the poet of woman, the best of Cock- 
neys! No—not a Cockney at all, but 
a gentle lover of flowers, soft voices, 
and delicate smiles, and sorrow sanc- 
tified by patience; ever delightful 
in his own natural vein, and only not 
successful when he mounts the bus- 
kin and speaks big. It is not possi- 
ble to give due effect to the hailstone 
chorus on a simple guitar; yet the 
guitar is a sweet instrument, and 
well becomes the lap of lady fair, 
suspended by a light blue ribbon, 
(1 hate all party colours,) from her 
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flexile neck, which ’ involuntarily 
keeps time to the turns of the tune— 
while every note thrills like a ca- 
sual contact with her transparent 
moonlight fingers. Who could en- 
dure to see the sweet creature take 
a trumpet and sphere her bias cheeks 
like Fame ? Now Barry Cornwall, 
without the least derogation from his 
manhood, has a feminine genius— 
even as Joanna Baillie, without a 
stain on her womanhood, has a truly 
masculine genius. Barry Cornwall 
(if he must write under a feigned 
name, he might have invented a pret- 
tier— Brian Waller, for instance) 
should remember the first Ode of 
Anacreon. I have not Mr Moore’s 
translation at hand. I think I can 
make a better than Fawkes’s myself. 
Ignoramuses and little men are pri- 
vileged to be conceited. 


Fain would I stir the strings to storm, 

And every swelling note inform 

With a sound of wrath, and a soul of 
pride, 

Fain would I raise a tempest, strong 

As the rushing wind that whistles along— 

When a thousand knights to battle ride, 

And the scabbard rings by its master’s 
side ; 

Then, with stately strains and slow, 

Would tell how every steed is still 

As if controlled by the silent will 

Of the knight that moveless waits the foe, 

But no—no—no— , 

The naughty harp will have its way, 

And talks of love, whatever I can say: 

Long with the wayward chords I wrang- 
led, 

And all their pretty prate I strangled ;—~ 

At last I fairly crack’d them all, 

And marr’d their wilful madrigal ; 

And then I strung my lyre anew— 

*T was all in vain, it would not do. 

The second strings were just as curst, 

And wildly amorous like the first, 

Nay, then, *twould surely vex a stoic— 

I must have done with themes heroic ; 

For whether I’m in love or not, 

To sing of love must be my lot. 

Oh—foolish harp—do, like friend Barry—= 

To cure thy love, I prithee, marry. 


And sure enough Barry is married, 
and I think he hes ae his lyre to 
his babe to play with, and the darling 
has broken the strings, he has been 
mute for such a long while. Joy to 
him and his—he won’t dislike a joke 
from an old friend. 

By the way, talking of Anacreon, 
Ihave a word to say to Mr Moore. 
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‘his country 
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Hews a poet that will live as long as 
there) ‘are bright eyes and. sweet 
voices, that is to say, till all the world 
become puritans or radicals. He is, 
I deeply believe, capable. of greater 

than any he has accomplished 
yet: he is capable of wedding the 
finest} moral feelings to the most 
beautiful forms of fancy. Whatever 
in the human soul, and in that wide 
world which the soul creates out of 
oe eer of sense, is suscepti- 
ble of loveliness, is within his reach, 
but let him beware of putting his 
Pegasus into a false gallop. She is 
a milk-white palfrey with rainbow 
wings. She can skim over the fields 
without bruising the flowers—dance 
upon a tea-table without peril to the 
porcelain—float through the summer 
air, and drink the dew before it falls 


—but lethim nottry to make abarbed 


war-horse, or,as I suppose we should 
call it, a Destrier of her; it will only 
spoil her paces. When Tom Tit (so 
women affectionately call 
him), gets into the sublime, he rather 
ludicrously realizes the Pseudo-Fal- 


-staff’s idea of .““ thunder to the tune 


of Green Sleeves.” What tune was 
that? He can tell, I dare say. If 
he will let kings and emperors alone, 
they will let him alone. Republican 
indignation is not his forte. When 
he essays to be indignant, he appears, 
what I am sure he is not, spiteful. 
The present and the coming times 
are far better for him, and may be 
better for Ireland, than those ante- 
historical periods, when “ Malachi 
wore the collar of gold.” 

What a vernal rhapsody! What an 
excursion of digression! All sprung 
from the tiny circumstance of Mr 
Procter’s modesty, calling himself 
Barry... To return—lI am always re- 
turning, like Halley’s comet, which, 
on the faith of prognostication, is 
to return about two years hence 
+—Most ably has the incomparable 
Elia defended his favourite Ho- 
garth, whose Election Feast and Mo- 

rm Midnight Conversation, were 
the Penatibus et magnis Diis of. his 
attics in the temple. And well were 
‘ ' rewarded for your climb up ten 

nied stairs, by the sight of them 
and ‘him. ‘Thanks’ to his! lucubra- 
tions, poor Barry’s diatribe'no longer 
distutbs my rest: Now, I-think not 
worse of ‘myself for ‘thinking “‘Ho- 
garth my, and all men’s actor; 


I can affirm, without blushing, that 
a sight of his prints refreshes my 
soul, as a rustication in his native 
air recruits the vital powers of a va- 
letudinarian, who has got a “ day 
rule from the shades” of a city count- 
ing-house, Often when weary of 
my own thoughts on a sleepless pil- 
low, have I summoned those pictures 
before my inward eye, (for I have 
them all by heart,) copied them, 
line for line, on the blank darkness— 
it may be, to exclude worse painting 
of my own brain—but never did I 
derive from them an unfriendly feel- 
ing towards my kind, never did they 
shake my faith in the true nobility 
of human nature, which is ennobled 
not by what it is, but by what it 
should be. So far from it, I affirm 
that they bear irrefragable testimony 
to a principle, a moral law in man, 
that is above the understanding; not 
begotten upon sense, nor constructed 
by custom, self-love, or animal sen- 
sibility, but implanted by the Divi- 
nity as the key and counterpart to 
the law from on high. “ The Spirit 
beareth witness with our spirit.” 
But scripture out of church, as Mrs 
Adams well observes, is profane. 
Hogarth has, in Mr Cunningham, 
an able biographer, a zealous vindi- 
cator, and a competent critic. The 
history of his life is little more than 
the history of his works. Of his per- 
sonal adventures Allan has not told 
us much that is new, because there 
was not much to tell. Some vulgar 
anecdotes he has omitted, and others 
he has obelized. It is rather disap- 
pointing that we are not better in- 
formed as to the course of our sa- 
tirist’s studies. We don’t mean as 
to how he learned to paint—but how 
he gathered his materials. Had he 
chosen to be his own “ reminiscen- 
cer,” had he recorded his night wan- 
derings and daily watchings—how 
he dived into cellars—clomb to gar- 
rets—sat sober and keen-eyed asa 
grimalkin at midnight conversations, 
and, invisible as a familiar or agent 
of the Vehmic association, beheld 
the deeds, that shun the unbashful 
moon-beams ; could we follow him 
te the-dens and. caverns, unthought 
of by those that walk above, where 
daylight) never . entered, and, the 
reeky tapers are never extinguish- 
ed ; trace him through the labyrinth 
of London to those thievish corners, 
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those blind alleys, and miurky 
courts, that are farther from the 
sphere of our sympathies than ‘the 
coral islands just peering from the 
flat sea—and then find him in gay 
saloons and scented ball-rooms, no- 
ting among the creatures of fashion, 
the same weary chase of pleasure, 
the same restless vacant craving for 
excitement, that was working misery 
elsewhere in mephitic gloom, still in 
a world shut out from nature and 
self-knowledge, not less in sin if less 
in felony—we should need no As- 
modeus to reveal the secrets of the 
brick-and-mortar wilderness. We 
confess, we would exchange the 
Analysis of Beauty, ingeniousas it is, 
for such an analysis of deformity, as 
Hogarth’s “ Tours in Search of the 
Picturesque.” But he has given us 
the harvest, and we must be content 
without knowing exactly how he 
collected the seed. He must have 
got into strange scrapes sometimes 
—but his pencil has only comme- 
morated one—the unpleasant inter- 
ruption of his antiquarian studies at 
Calais. He seems to have thought 
nothing in France worth a sketch, 
(for surely his Frenchmen are not 
portraits,) but an old gate which 
bore some vestiges of the arms of 
England. Every one knows how he 
was arrested as a spy—and sent 
home in none of his happiest moods. 
There is more of John Bull than of 
William Hogarth in his roast beef at 
the gate of Paris. The beef indeed 
is very natural. But it was not very 
generous to ridicule the French for 
their soup-maigre, and still less just 
to scoff at their loyalty. It is well 


if Englishovidieule! didinot help-to 
make the French Jacobins,:Hoganth 
never was himself when heidrew,un-~ 
der the influence of Desent- 
ment. A satirist should always-keep 
his temper, like a pugilist or achess~ 

layer. We can make all allowances 
‘or Billy’s nationality, but nationality 
is not patriotism, or it wouldiadmire 
the nationality of other nations. It 
was eye mae wear a Noc- 
tes, that this vulgar trick-o i 
at foreigners for ‘their soon Iiviag. 
has mainly contributed to stamp the 
imputation of gluttony on the Eng- 
lish character. Other people eat as 
much, but nowhere is respectability 
so apt to be measured by the num- 
ber of dishes, as in our. cities, and 
perhaps even more, in our country 
mansion-houses. 

What a book might be made of a 
life of Hogarth on the ‘plan of God- 
win’s life of Chaucer—which should 
relate, not what he is recorded to 
have said and done,’ but: what ke 
must have said and dene and seen-— 
the influence which the polities of 
his time must have had on his genius 
—and the conversations he must 
have held with Garrick and Field- 
ing, and Sterne and Johnny Wilkes, 
(for Johnny and he were cronies 
once,) and other bright wits whom 
his stupid biographers have net men- 
tioned that he ever so much as saw 
—an unpardonable omission, like 
that of Chaucer’s interviews with 
Petruchio, and Shakspeare’s confa- 
bulations with Spenser and Guy 
Fawkes. Mr Cunningham is a man 
of wonderful invention, as his many 
tales and racy ballads* prove, but 





* Since the days of errant minstrelsy, no man has better caught the fiery spirit of 





the ancient ballad, than Allan Cunningham. These are not, like: Moore’s,' for the 
concert and drawing-room, the harp and piano-forte, nor altogether, like Burns’s, for 
the rustic ingle and the village merry-night, but for the wild heath, and the sea-beaten 
shore, Surely his youth was passed in communion with ocean—he must have been 
a companion of old seamen, and familiar with wre¢ks ‘and storms—-he must have 
known the joy, the gladsome peril of bounding over 'the billows ; for except Dibdin’s, 
I know not any sea-songs comparable to lis.’ Bat Dibdin’s are the songs of .mo- 
dern tars, excellent in their kind, but still the songs of pressed .or hired ‘sailors. 
Allan’s belong to the wild dwellers of the waters, to pirates, such as, they were 
when piracy was held in honour—to the Robim: Hoods of ocean, to Seandinayian sea 
kings; or to men of later days, whom grief, or civil strife, or secret bla a have 
made strangers to the dry land of their country,::| Dibdin’s jolly crew refresh the 

selves in port, drink their grog; and pay for it, out of their prize-money. i their sweet- 
hearts and wives are sucli as. poor men’s wives,afe, jor, may be; and their acquaint- 
ance with the-element is in the way of business; but Allan’s rovers. hide their 
vessel in the sheltering creek, and revel in the wave-worn cavern, frighting the seq- 
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through some unaccountable syn- 
cope of his faculties, he shews no in- 
vention at all in his Lives of the 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, 
even where, as in the case of Ho- 
garth, Gabriel, Cibber, and William 
of Wickham, he might have done it 
with small risk of contradiction. As 
new editions are rapidly called for, I 
hope he will take a well-meant hint, 
and exert himself. 

The outstanding facts of Hogarth’s 
life are too well known for repeti- 
tion, and, except as connected with 
his works, furnish little occasion of 
comment. Though body and soul a 
Londoner, he had Westmoreland 
blood in his veins. His uncle was 
a Troutbeck poet—the tragodididas- 
calos of the Fell-side. Philosopher 
Walker remembered the representa- 
tion of the “ Siege of Troy,” much 
after the fashion of the ancient mys- 
teries—yet not without some ap- 
proaches to the choral and dithy- 
rambic elements of the Greek drama. 
The narrative is worth transcrip- 
tion: After speaking of auld Ho- 

h’s Songs, which seem to have 
een of a satirical cast, “ and were 
said to have a greater effect on the 
manners of the neighbourhood, than 
even the sermons of the parson,”— 
the philosopher continues, “ But his 
poetical talents were not confined to 
the incidents of his village ; I myself 
have had the honour to bear a part 
in one of his plays; I say one, for 
there are several of them extant in 
MS. in the mountains of Westmore- 
land to this hour. 

“ This play was called the Destruc- 
tion of Troy ; it was written in metre, 
much in the manner of Lopez de 
Vega, and the early French Drama. 
The unities were not too strictly ob- 
served, for the siege of ten years was 
all represented; every hero was in 
the piece, so that the dramatis per- 
sone consisted of every lad of genius 
in the whole parish, The wooden 
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horse; Hector dragged by the heels ; 
the fury of Diomed; the flight of 
Mneas, and the burning of the city, 
were all represented. I remember 
not what fairies had to do in all this ; 
but as I happened to be about three 
feet high at the time of this still 
talked of exhibition, I personated 
one of these tiny beings. The stage 
was a fabrication of boards placed 
about six feet high on strong posts ; 
the green-room was partitioned off 
with the same material; its ceiling 
was the azure canopy of heaven, an 

the pit, boxes, and galleries, were 
laid into “ one by the great Author of 
nature,” for they were the green 
slope of a fine hill. The exhibition 
was begun with a grand procession 
from the village to a great stone, 
oape by the devil about a quar- 
ter of a mile off, when he tried in 
vain to erecta bridge over Winder- 
mere; so the people, unlike the rest 
of the world, have remained a good 
sort of people ever since.) I say, 
the procession was begun by the 
minstrels (Anglicé, fiddlers) of five 
parishes, and followed by a yeoman 
on bull-back. You stare—stop, then, 
till | inform you that this adept had 
so far civilized his bull, that he would 
suffer the yeoman to mount his back, 
and even to lay the fiddle there. 
The managers besought him to join 
the procession; but the bull, not be- 
ing accustomed to much company, 
and particularly to so much applause, 
whether he was intoxicated with 
praise, thought himself affronted and 
made game of, or whether a favou- 
rite cow came across his imagina- 
tion, certain it is that he broke out 
of the procession, erected his tail, 
and, like another Europa, carried off 
the affrighted yeoman and his fiddle 
over hedge and ditch, till he arrived 
at his own field. This accident ra- 
ther inflamed than depressed the 
good-humour of the procession ; and 
the clown or Jack Pudding of the 





birds from their haunts above ; their paramours are ladies of ocean, sea nymphs, 
with white garments and dark locks, dishevelled to the wind, or decked with jewels 


won in climes afar, 
with the guiding stars. 
more imaginative. 


They sympathize with the tempests, and claim a brotherhood 
Dibdin’s sailors are far honester fellows, but Allan’s are 
They do not harmonize with the present order of things ; and it 


must be confessed, that there is a little confusion of times, both in the diction and 
in the circumstances of Mr Cunningham’s narratives, which reminds us of the con- 
verted Scribe, “ who brought out of his treasure things old and new.” 
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iece availed himself so well of this 
incident, that the lungs and ribs of 
the spectators were in manifest dan- 

er. This character was the most 
important personage in the whole 
play, for his office was to turn the 
most serious parts of the drama into 
burlesque ; he was a compound of 
Harlequin and the Merry-Andrew, 
or rather the arch-fool, of the ancient 
kings.” So far the ingenious invent- 
or of the Eidouranicon. It must be 
added, that this Troutbeck tragedy 
was represented, like the C&dipus et 
Colonos of Sophocles, after the au- 
thor’s death. Now really, bull and 
all, it is very Grecian and antique; 
and I question whether the perform- 
ances of Thespis were more in ac- 
cordance with the rules of Aristotle. 
Such were the beginnings of the dra- 
ma in all countries—in Troutbeck, I 
am afraid that such was the end. If 
the Bannatyne Club ever step over 
the Border, they should institute a 
search after those MS. plays above 
mentioned—though, it is to be fear- 
ed, they have shared the fate of 
those that perished by the careless- 
ness of Mr Warherten’s servant—no, 
in good sooth, by the abominable 
— essness of Mr Warburton him- 
self. 

While treating of Hogarth’s West- 
moreland connexions, we may as 
well clear up a point which his bio- 

aphers have dashed with much 

ubiety. His orthography, or rather 
heterography, has been a subject of 
keen animadversion; and he has 
been charged with misspelling his 
own name, or at least softening it 
down to please his wife. An early 
print inscribed William Hogart, and 
a couplet in Swift's Legion Club, 


How I want thee, humorous Hogart, 
Thou, I hear, a pleasant rogue art, 


are brought to prove that the final 
H was an unwarrantable innovation. 
Now, it so happens that the name is 
commor in the north at this day, and 
is always spelt Hogarth, but pro- 
nounced Hogart. Any one passing 
by the shop of Mr Hogarth of Kes- 
wick, druggist, and sub-distributor 
of stamps, may resolve his doubts on 
this important subject. As for Swift's 
rhymes, I wonder how any of the li- 
ving artists would like to have their 


names submitted to such a criterion. 
Exempli gratia— 


How I like thee, humorous Wilkie, 
Thou art never in a dull key— 


Or, 


No mortal man can shave enough 

To look as smooth as Steffanoff, 

And softest maids are quite outfaced all, 
By softer men composed of paste all, 
By magic hand of Richard Westall. 


Richard Hogarth, father to the 
painter, was a brother of auld Ho- 
garth, the Troutbeck dramatist. He 
seems to have been one of those men, 
with whom scholarship was quite a 
passion ; for he tried to teach a 
school in the north—failed—went to 
London—by what inducement bio- 
graphy tells not—kept a noisy, un- 
profitable school for a while—then,in 
the very humility of love to letters, 
was a corrector of the press; and, 
amid all his difficulties, compiled a 
supplement to Littleton’s Diction- 
ary, which, it appears, no bookseller 
would publish, We have just set 
forth the number of standard works 
which were denied to their account- 
ed authors, to console the —_ of 
William Hogarth. Richard Ho i" 
the father, may find consolation in 
the similar misfortune of a king. 
Some work or other of King James’s 
was actually thought heavy by the 
trade. 

pels sey a the 
antagonist of Scaliger in chronology, 
in ‘Sheer ehinonsed to Usher, But 
seemingly meant for his Majesty’s 
own perusal. “I have sent you the 
king’s book in Latin against Vorstius- 
Vorstius, yet scant dry from the press, 
which Mr Norton, who hath the mat- 
ter wholly in his own hands, swore 
to me he would not print, unless he 
—_ have money to print it—a suf- 
ficient argument to make me content 
with my manuscript lying still un- 
printed, unless he equivocated. But 
see how the world is changed. Time 
was when the best book-printers and 
sellers would have been glad to be 
beholden to the meanest book- 
makers. Now Mr Norton, not long 
since the meanest of many book- 
printers and sellers, so talks and 
speaks as if he would make the no- 
ble King James, I can well say the 
best book-maker of his own or any 
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other kingdom under the sun, be be- 
holding to him.” 

There is something to me far more 
affecting in the unrepining privations 
and unexciting industry of humble 
scholars, than in all the celebrated 
sufferings of poets and artists. Poor 
Richard did not live to see his son a 
great man, or to see his own prophe- 
cies frustrated; for doubtless he au- 

ured ill of a lad that did not take to 

is Latin, but wasted time and paper 
in ornamenting his capitals with lines 
of beauty, and caricaturing his mas- 
ter and schoolfellows. William, by 
his own account, was outstripped 
in all scholastic exercises by “ dun- 
ces with better memories,” and no- 
thing could be done with him but to 
bind him apprentice to old Ellis 
Gamble, a respectable silver-plate 
engraver in Cranbourn Alley. If we 
are to believe his posthumous me- 
morials, he had learned from his fa- 
ther’s case that learning is not most 
excellent, and desired an employ- 
ment that secured him honest breed : 
but little reliance is to be placed on 
the ex post facto reasons which old 
men assign to the tastes of -their 
pe. Certain it is, that in his boy- 

ood, no encouragement or facilities 
were afforded to youthful prodigies, 
who thought themselves predestined 
artists ; and when, in his riper years, 
the Society of Arts proposed to puff 
every spark of genius to a blaze, by 
premiums and exhibitions, he ridi- 
culed the design with more good 
sense than good nature. He owed 
nothing to patronage, and little to 
instruction, and perhaps underrated 
all in art that can be taught or learn- 
ed. For the educated eye, that sees 
by rule, for the unerring hand, that 
unites with the freedom of volition 
the exactness of fine clockwork, he 
had little respect; the merely imita- 
tive skill for which the Dutch mas- 
ters are so famous, appeared to him 
as mean as the trade of a tapestr 
weaver ; and the most faultless wor 
that an observance of academic pre- 


cepts could produce, he probably 
thought no better than the crests and 
ciphers, the chevrons and lozenges 
which he executed in the service of 
Ellis Gamble. Lines and colours he 
esteemed but as lines and colours, 
whether they chanced to signify 
saints and goddesses, or,only Gules 
and Azure. Born and bred/in a great 
city, he had little opportunity of em- 
buing his mind with the grander 
forms of nature. London ‘never had 
much architectural beauty to boast; 
and whatever works of art are there 
possnrantt were for the most ‘part re- 
igiously kept aloof from the eye of 
youth and poverty. To this day, it 
may be said, that the majority of the 
English population have never seen 
a fine picture, while the galleries and 
churches of Italy are open to all, and 
the very forms and faces of the Flo- 
rentine and Roman women are insen- 
sibly modelled to the grandeur of Mi- 
chael Angelo, the grace of Raphael, 
the luxury of Titian, and the sweet- 
ness of Corregio, 

An Englishman of the present time 
may see fine figures and beautiful 
countenances in every street; but in 
Hogarth’s pupilage, and long after, 
not only was grace, ease, and natural 
motion precluded by the absurdity 
of costume, but the preposterous 
style of head-dress, and the abomi- 
nation of paint and patches, disguised 
the original contour of the features, 
and shewed the whole town in a 
mask. Add to this, that Hogarth’s 
Indentures must have excluded him 
from those circles where refinement 
of manner gives a certain charm to 
the artificial, and reconciles the eye, 
if not the heart, to the absence of 
nature, and we shall not wonder that 
his genius, inclining him strongly to 
represent the world he saw, took the 
turn of graphic and dramatic satire, 
even had he — the ability to 
portray that fairer attitude of ‘things 
which Imagination sees through Love, 
and, by loving, makes real. 
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HOMER’S HYMNS. 
No. Ill. 


APOLLO. 


Giorious Apotio, Archer God, whom all 
Th’ Immortals reverence, and as he doth pace 
Majestical the threshold of Jove’s hall, 
ise from their seats at once and give him place, 
And tremble whensoe’er he bends his bow,— 
Him may I ne’er forget, for him my numbers flow. 


| 
| 
But smiling, at the side of Thunderer Jove, 
His quiver would Latona close, and string 
Loosen, and from his shoulders broad remove 
And hang his bow up by a golden ring, 
On his paternal column ; and with sweet 
And graceful gesture lead the Godhead to his seat. 


His Sire then pouring from a golden cup 
Nectar, received his son; and all the rest 
Paid him like homage where they sat; and up | 

Leap’d thy glad heart, Latona, mother blest, 89% 
Blest in that beauteous pair, of godlike mien, ) oat: 
Apollo, glorious king, and Dian, quiver’d queen. it 3: 


Chaste Dian in Ortygia did’st thou bear, 
Him in rough Delos by Inopus’ stream, 
Leaning ’gainst Cynthus’ hill, fast by the fair 
Umbrageous palm—Oh, wondrous is my theme! 
Yet how shall I the song triumphant raise, 
Phebus, to reach thy worth, the universal praise ? 


Thee celebrate th’ herd-lowing continent, 
Thee island, promontory, headland, high 
Hills, rivers with their courses sea-ward bent, 
Inlets and bays, and shores that slanting lie,— 
All tell the tale of joy to gladden’d earth, 
How on the rocky isle Latona gave thee birth. 


She bore thee, leaning ’gainst the Cynthian steep, 
In Delos, the sea-cinctured Delos, while 
The shrill winds drove the waters of the deep 
Full on the shore about the craggy isle— 
There didst thou spring, Apollo, thence to reign 
O’er all that Crete contains, and Athens’ Jarge domain. 


— and Eubeea hemm’d with beaks, 
w, Iresiz, sea-edg’d Peparethe, 
The Thracian Athos, Pelion’s lofty peaks, 
Samo-thrace, Ida, crown’d with woodland wreath, 
Scyros, Phocza, and Autocane, 
Imbrus, and Lemnos isle, steep-frowning o’er the sea, 


Lesbos and Macarus, rich AZolion’s seat, 
Chios, that like a gem mid sea doth lie ; 
Mimas and Choricus, peak’d, tempest-beat ; 
Far shining Clarus, cliff’d Aesagea high, 
Moist Samos, lofty Micale’s broad ken, 
Miletus, Coos, blest with wise speech-gifted men, 
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Pinnacled Cnidos, and the boisterous height 
Of Carpathus, Naxos and Paros’ isle ; 
Stony Renea—e’en thus far in flight 
Pregnant Latona sped, to reconcile 
And question every land for her dear son, 
To yield a shelter’d home, yet favour found she none. 


All trembled and shrank back, dreading the blame, 
Nor dared receive the Godhead at his birth, 
Tho’ richer every soil, until she came 
To Delos, and bespake the Delian earth— 
“ Will Delos too refuse, nor Delos dare 
Receive my Godhead son, nor heed a mother’s prayer ? 


“ Then, may no gentle stranger visit thee, 
With thankful recompense for proffer’d rest, 

Be thine nor flocks, herds, vineyards, plant nor tree, 
But ever be thou barren and unblest— 

Or raise the temple to my sacred son— 

So to this isle with gifts shall eager myriads run 


“ With countless offerings, countless sacrifice, 

Nor flocks, nor herds shall fail, but from that shrine 
Perpetual savour smoke, and incense rise 

From countless suppliants, o’er this land of thine ; 
And barren as thou art, by other hands 
The thankful Gods bestow the treasures of all lands. 


“ So nourish thou thy king.” Latona spake ; 
Delos was glad, and gave this answer mild ; 
“ Daughter of Ceus, noblest, for thy sake, 
Would I the birth of this thy archer child 
Receive, for small regard have I of men, 
And might perchance have praise and more than honour then. 


* But let Latona hear the thing I dread, 
For open be my speech; if Fates decree 
Thy son Apollo, as ’tis even said, 
One reckless, proud, and insolent to be, 
That will bear haughty rule in Heaven and Earth, 
O’er Gods and men, perchance e’en I may rue his birth, 


“ And have good cause to fear me, that, when first 
He sees the light of day and this poor soil, 
For sterile is the isle on which he’s nurs’d, 
He spurn it with his foot, and back recoil, 
To force me deeper in my ocean bed, 
Where many roaring waves for aye shall lash my head. 


“ Then will he seek some other land of bliss, 
That better suits him, and establish there 

His temples and rich groves, bequeathing this 
For ugly Polyp and sea-calves to lair, 

And bore their filthy domiciles throughout, 

For lack of nobler man to drive the monsters out. 


“ But if thou swear such oath as the Gods use, 
That he shall first, upon this very place, 

Raise his all-beauteous fane, and thence diffuse 
First his oracular voice to the glad race 

Of pilgrim men, ere yet to all mankind, 

(The many-named king no limits long can bind). 
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“ T will receive the birth”’ Thus Delos spake. 
Great was the oath Latona swore, and said, 

“ Know earth, and the broad heav’n, and horrid lake 
Of that infernal Styx, awful and dread, 

Oath that the blessed Gods tremble and hear, 

Know,—King Apollo builds his fane and altar here ; 


“ And Delos, above all, shall honour thee.” 

She ceas’d, and when the awful oath was made, 
Delos rejoic’d in the nativity, 

Nine days nine hopeless nights in pangs delay’d, 
Tho’ all the female choir of heaven were there, 
All ministering love, that best and kindest were. 


There Rhea, there Dione, and the grave 
Sure-pacing Themis, there with many a moan 
Came Amphitrite, every Goddess, save 
Juno the white-arm’d queen; she sat alone 
Sullenly in the cloud-gatherer’s hall, 
Nor llithya came, who had not heard the call. 


She heard no summons where she sat all still, 
Detain’d by wile of Juno, stern and proud, 
On the high top of the Olympian hill, 
Wrapt in a canopy of golden cloud ; 
For then the white arm’d knew, the fair-hair’d Queen 
Would bear a wondrous son, of might and godlike mien. 


Th’ attendant Goddesses sent Iris forth 
To summon I[lithya; Iris, led 
By promise of a bracelet of high worth, 
Nine cubits and well work’d with golden thread, 
From Juno’s eye to bend her circuit wide, 
Lest by false speech she turn the messenger aside. 


Iris obey’d, and moved her air-wing’d feet, 
Cut swiftly through the space between, and straight 
Olympus paced, the blest immortals’ seat, 
Out from the palace quickly to the gate 
Call’d llithya forth—her errand told— 
Prevail’d—and both their way did unto Delos hold. 


Down through the air like two soft doves they went, 
And soon as Ilithya reach’d the isle, 
The labour came ; and glad Latona leant, 
Throwing her arms around the Palm, the while 
She press’d her knees on the soft grassy earth, 
And the earth laugh’d beneath :—The God leap’d forth to birth, 


To life, to day. Th’ Immortals with delight 
Shouted, and thee in the pure water bath’d 
Sacredly, Phebus, and a mantle white, 
Fine, beautiful, around thee threw, and swath’d 
Thy infant limbs within a golden vest. 
Nor did Latona feed thee from a mother’s breast; 


But nectar and ambrosia, heavenly fare, 
Themis with her immortal hands supplied ; 
High leap’d Latona’s heart, when first ter fair, 
er graceful son, the Archer God, she eyed. 
Fed on that food divine from Themis’ hands, 
Larger thy breathing grew, and spurn’d the golden bands. 
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Loosen’d, at once.abroad the mantle flew, _ 
And every bond that had his form compress’d ; 
Gifted Apollo instant godhead knew, 
And thus the Olympian Deities address’d : 
“ Mine be the lyre, and mine the bending bow, 
And mine prophetic speech, when mortals truth would know.” 


Thus speaking, from the ample-surfaced ground 
_— down the Archer, th’ unshorn God, elate ; 
And all th’ Olympian Goddesses around 
Stood in amaze—and with new golden weight 
Delos grew burthen’d; at her new-born king 
Gladden’d, that did from Jove and from Latona spring. 


For Delos had he chosen first, and laid 
His temples there, lov’d more than other land ; 
And fair it flourish’d, as a sunny glade 
On mountain’s side, where thousand flowers expand.— 
God of the silver bow, how oft didst thou 
Ascend the favour’d height of Cynthus’ rocky brow! 


How often visit other isles and lands, 
That in thy sacred groves and temples vie, 
Hills, promontories, mountain tops and sands, 
Where rivers flow, and shores that slanting lie ; 
All dear, but dearer far unto thy feet, 
Where with long flowing robes the Iaonians meet. 


With their chaste wives and with their children, there 
Th’ assembled Iaonians oft would raise 
Their hymns to thee, and to thy games repair, 
Appointed to thy honour and thy praise. 
Theirs was the boxer’s art, the dance, the song, 
That well might stranger deem them ever young and strong. 


A stranger visitant with new delight 
Would view these agrees men, their forms, their grace, 
Their bosom-cinctured wives, and infinite 
Their wealth and ships, the swiftest in the race. 
And there, the wonder they of every age, 
The Delian damsels might his every thought engage. 


These on the Archer God stand ministering, 
The Archer God they hymn, in strains that flow 
Divinely raised ; and next Latona sing, 
And Dian, glorying in her silver bow; 
Of ancient heroes next the deeds rehearse, 
And ancient dames, and soothe all mortals with their verse. 


There is no mortal voice, but, they can reach 
In imitation each articulate sound, 
And tone peculiar; as with his own speech 
The wond’ring hearer’s senses to confound, 
Hail, with thy sister Queen, Apollo, hail! 
Hail, Delian maids, and tell of me this gracious tale! 


Whene’er wayfaring man shall hither stray, 
And ask. what. bard e’er seeks this isle, the best 

In whom ye most delight, in answer say, 
One a blind bard, an.ever welcome guest ! 

Afar in rocky Chios doth he dwell, 

Whose songs in every age shall please and far excel. 
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But I the Archer God will ever sing, 
Latona’s son, arid iymn divine renown ; 

Hail, thou of Lycia and Mzonia King, 
And maritime Miletus, fairest town, 

Glorious Apollo, with thy silver bow, 


He hies, Latona’s ever glorious son, 

To rocky Pytho with his hollow lyre, 
His odorous and immortal raiment on, 

Struck by the golden plectrum, twangs the wire ; 
Thence swift as thought in Jove’s Olympian Hall, 
Divine carousal joins amid th’ Immortals all. 


Instantly song and the sweet lyre delight 

All Heaven ; the Muses with respondent voice 
Hymn the blest gifts that on Immortals light, 

And all the cares they leave for human choice; 
How man, poor, helpless, draws his scanty breath, 
And finds no balm for age, no remedy for death. 


The neat-hair’d Graces, link’d in sister love, 
The Hours, with Hebe and Harmonia bland, 
And Aphrodite, daughter she of Jove 
The fairest, holding each the other’s hand, 
Dance, while no meaner voice is heard between, 
Than the great Dian breathes, the beauteous quiver’d Queen, 


Mars and the keen-ey’d Hermes with them talk 
Sportively, Phoebus strikes fresh music out, 
Loftily footing round in graceful walk, 
While rays of splendour gild him all about ; 
His shining feet and gloss-wov’n mantle bright 
All glisten as he moves, and shed a glorious light. 


And they, Latona with her locks of gold, 
And the great Jove, blest Parents, sit and quaff, 
And his high bearing mid the Gods behold, 
And gladdening with his P cLbpere pastime laugh. 
All hail Apollo! how shall I rehearse 
Thy worth, above all praise, all homage, and all verse ? 


Or shall I of thy loves and triumphs tell, 
As when thou wentest suitor to the maid 
Azanis, and thy rival Ischys fell ? 
How Phorbas and Eurethes low were laid ? 
Or how Leucippus and his paramour, 
Nor Dryops pass we by, marks of thy prowess bore ? 


Or shall I tell, how first thou wentest out 
On thy oracular search o’er many lands, 
Down from Olympus, passing in thy route 
Magnetz and Perrhebi, and the sands 
Of Lectos ; then Iolcos didst thou reach, 
Ceenzeus, and the famed Eubeea’s crowded beach ? 


Awhile thou stood’st upon Lelantus’ plain, 
It pleas’d thee not for grove or temple’s site. 

Thence didst thou cross th’ Eutipus, and attain, 
Divinely pacing, the green mountain’s height; 

And thence to Mycalessus onward pass, 

And the Teumessian meads, rich waving high in grass, 
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Thence camest to the wood-embosom’d spot 
Of sacred Thebes, Thebes yet untrod of men, 
Ere Thebes was built; and paths and ways were not, 
For the corn-waving soil bare forest then ; 
Onchestus next, to Neptune dedicate, 
Where pants the new-broke steed beneath the chariot weight. 


The new-yoked steeds champ on their golden bits, 
And draw their sovereign’s car—The charioteer 

Descends, and walks beside—the rein remits— 
They toss the empty car in proud career; 

And when great Neptune’s solemn grove they reach, 

The bright procession ends beside the sacred beach. 


The loosen’d steeds they comb with soothing hands, 
And to th’ appointed place the chariot raise ; 
(For thus the famed solemnity demands) 
Then pour to Neptune prayer, and give him praise ; 
To be their sovereign still the God entreat, 
And Parca stands before and guards the chariot-seat. 


Thence, Archer God, still onward was thy route, 
To pure Cephissus gently flowing down, 
That from Lilza pours sweet waters out; 
That cross’d, to tower’d Ocalea, and rich town 
Of Aliartus, edged with herbage green— 
Delphusa pleased thee next, and gentle was the scene. 


Here did’st thou think upon that scene so fair, 
Thy shady grove to place and fane erect, 
And standing near, thus spakest ; “ I will rear 
My altars here, and oracles protect, 
For all mankind, that upon me shall call, 
Consult to learn the truth, while hecatombs shall fall. 


“ All that in rich Peloponnesus dwell, 

Europe, with all the numerous Isles that lie 
Studding th’ A°gean sea, the pomp shall swell 

Of many an altar-kneeling embassy : 
Here may my temple stand, from whose dread shrine, 
To suppliants I may pour my oracles divine.” 


Apollo spake, and in continual line, 
His large foundations laid—Delphusa saw, 

Not pleased, and said—* Phebus, not here thy shrine, 
And sacred oracle inspiring awe— 

Here let no holy hecatombs be slain, 

Unmeet the place for praise, and even prayer were vain. 


“ The never-ceasing neighing, and the stamp 
Of horses, and of mules, that drink the stream, 
And ever round my sacred fountains tramp, 
Would ill befit, and make thy suppliants dream 
Of glittering chariots and swift-footed steeds, 
More than of thy rich fane and ever-glorious deeds. 


“ But may I counsel, wisest as thou art, 
Apollo, and all potent is thy will, 
Seek Crissa for thy temple’s site, apart - 
In the deep fold of the Parnassian Hill ; 
Where never steeds nor rattling wheels may sound, 
All nations bring their gifts, and bless the holy ground. 
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“ Where empires shall to thee their treasures pour, 
And thee their Iopzan King proclaim, 

And thou rejoice, Apollo, evermore :” 
Thus spake Delphusa, that Delphusa’s fame 

Might o’er that region wm ee remain,— 

The wish prevail’d—and forth the Godhead fared again, 


Then, Archer God, thou camest to the town 
Of th’ insolent Phlegyans, impious race, that take 
No thought of mightiest Jove, dwelling deep down 
In well-wrought caves, fast by Cephissus’ lake, 
Thence thy feet upward hastening, Crissa found, 
Under the snowy top that high Parnassus crown’d. 


’T was in a dell, and towards the west—o’erhead 
Hung jutting a huge rock, and under this, 
Of frightful aperture, a cavern dread 
Ran back into the hollow black abyss. 
Here King Apollo, Phebus, fix’d to make 
His beauteous temple rise, and thus his purpose spake. 


“°Tis here my holiest temple I erect, 

And my prophetic shrines and altars rear ; 
And here my sacred oracles protect, 

For all mankind, that from my voice would hear 
The future truths,—here hectaombs shall fall, 
Here on Apollo, King, the mightiest nations call. 


“ All that in rich Peloponnesus dwell, 
Europe, with all the numerous Isles that lie 
Studding th’ Aigean sea, the pomp shall swell 
Of many an altar-seeking embassy ; 
Here shall my temple stand, whose awful shrine 
Shall pour to mortal man my oracles divine.” 


His purpose thus declared, the Godhead made 
Foundations large, extending every way ; 

Trophonius and Agamedes lai 
The stone-paved floor ; sons of Erginus they, 

Loved of the Gods, and tribes of men repair’d 

To raise the glorious fane, and the white marble squar’d, 


That bards might celebrate the structured fane. 
Hard by, a fountain’s ever sparkling flow— 
And there the serpent, by Apollo slain— 
Slain by Apollo’s arm and powerful bow, 
Monstrous, enormous, terrible, and vast, 
That long had far and wide a desolate horror cast ; 


Had men and their swift-flying flocks o’erthrown. 
It was that horrid dragoness accurst, 
To whom stern Juno of the golden throne 
Had given Typhaon monster to be nurs’d ; 
The beast intractable, of hate not love 
Engender’d, of her born when deep incensed with Jove. 


And this the tale—When Jove had from his head 
Struck forth Minerva, the great goddess, she, 
Juno, in bitterness of wrath, thus said 
To the assembled deities, “ To me 
Listen, gods all, and goddesses, and learn 
From a dishonour’d wife, how Jove that wife can spurn. 
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* Now, first, since I have been his chaste true wife, 
Has he, far from my bed and pleasure, given 

To the blue-eyed Minerva birth and life, 
Beautiful before all the gods of Heaven— 

While Vulcan, mine own son, ye all despise, 

A maim’d and limping god, unsightly to your eyes. 


“ For with these hands I seized him and down threw 
To the broad sea—then Nereus’ daughter came, 
The silver-footed Thetis, with her crew 
Of sister nymphs, and nursed him, bruised and lame ;— 
Jove, crafty as audacious in thy will, 
Go gratify the gods, and plot worse mischief still. 


“ How didst thou dare produce the blue-eyed maid, 
Without participation of my love ? 

I will be mother too without thy aid, 
And still be named of all the wife of Jove; 

Aye, e’en by all the gods who yet shall see 

A wondrous sen of mine, and unbegot of thee. 


“ Nor with foul lust, like thee, will I defile 

Our bed yet chaste, nor changeable and light 
Court thy loath’d arms, but far will I exile, 

Far, far remove me from thy hated sight.” 
Thus spake the large-eyed queen, on vengeance bent, 
And left the Gods, alone, and mutter’d as she went. 


And then she pray’d, with her precipitous hand 
Grasping the earth—“ Earth, hear me,” thus she spake, 
* Hear thou, broad heaven, hear far beneath the land, 
Ye Titan gods, by the Tartarean lake, 
Regions wherever gods or mortals dwell, 
Grant me a son, in might Jove’s offspring to excel! 


“ Let this my son be mightiest from his birth, 
As Jove was mightier than his sire.” This said, 
With her broad hand she struck the earth; the earth 
Moved with her vineyards all, and fields outspread. 
She saw, and gladden’d at the sign, and knew 
That all would so be done,—then silently withdrew. 


And thence the year entire she went no more, 
Nor to the bed of the deep-thoughted Jove, 
Nor to her beateous throne, as heretofore, 
With him to take sweet counsel, and sweet love ; 
But in her loveliest islands, far away, 
Amid her sacred things she pass’d full many a day. 


But now, when the due nights and days were past, 
In the year’s rolling course, the Goddess then 

Brought forth Typhaon, hideous monster vast, 
Unlike to any born to gods or men; 

Him Juno gave this Dragoness to nurse— 

She took the monster home—a curse receiving curse. 


Nor needs there of Typhaon further speech ; 
But of the Dragoness I turn to tell, 

How all she slew that came within her reach ; 
Till Phebus shot his arrow—and she fell— 
She fell, and in hard pangs and struggling coil, 
Lay gasping as she roll’d about the bloody soil. 
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Her dismal shrieks pierced all the air around, 
As through the woods with desperate reach she flung ; 
Writhing in many a fold she lash’d the ground, 
Bounding as her enormous length she swung ; 
Then pour’d in fleods of gore her life away, 
And Phebus proudly stood, and chid her as she lay. 


“ There let thy carcass rot upon the earth, 
Nor further harm thou any living thing ; 
But man shall eat his fruits in peaceful mirth, 
And hecatombs to me shall grateful bring. 
Nor shall Chimera dire, with Siting breath, 
Nor Typhon, rescue thee and thy loath’d bulk from death. 


“ Dark Earth shall take thee rotting, and o’erhead 
Hyperion scorch thee, festering to decay.” 
Thus spake he, scornful, o’er the monster dead, 
That to the sacred Sun all weltering lay. 
E’en while he spake, the putrefaction came— 
Hence Pheebus was renown’d, and gained the Pythian name.* 


*Twas then Delphusa, and the waters clear 

Of that bright stream, to his remembrance came. 
Forth fared he in his wrath, and standing near 

The pleasant fountain, spake, “ It ill became 
Delphusa from fair springs and scene so sweet, 
To turn my feet aside, and practice vile deceit. 


“ Henceforth not thine alone the fame, but mine, 
Of this fair place.’ On the stream-gushing rocks 
Then straight the Archer God, in his might divine, 
Hurl’d down a mountain mass, and with huge blocks 
Jamm’d up the springs, and built a temple near, 
Deep in the wooded grove, where well the waters clear. 


There mortals pay their vows to him, and name 
The God Delphusian, for that he aside 

Had turn’d the fountain, to Delphusa’s shame.— 
Then long he mused how best he might provide 

Fit Priests to minister his rites divine, 

And serve the Archer God at Pythos’ rocky shrine ; 


And musing, saw upon the sea’s dark way 
A passing vessel with a numerous crew, 
Cretans, and from Minoian Cnossus they, 
All men of worth, and his attention drew— 
Of this same race are they that even now 
Proclaim the Godhead’s law, and consecrate the vow ; 


Ministers of the Golden-sworded King, 
And catch his sacred words, that from the shrine 
Fast by the laurel their true accents fling, 
In the deep hollow of the hill divine. © 
In the dark ship these trade-adventuring men 
To Pylos’ sandy shore their course were steering then. 


Nor loiter’d he, but forth to reach the crew, 
Into a dolphin changed, floated away, 

And, leaping from the sea, his bulk he threw 
Down on the deck, and there prodigious lay, 
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And straight, if any dared on him to look, 
He stirr’d, and as he mov’d, the very beams he shook. 


Silent they sat around, and look’d and fear’d, 
Nor did they loose the yards, nor drop the sail, 
Within the dark-prow’d ship, but on she steer’d, 
As when the cords first tighten’d to the gale. 
The gusty south behind the vessel blew— | 
Malea first they pass’d, then by Laconia drew, 


Coasting towards Tzenarus sea-girt town, and fair, 
Delightful region of the blessed Sun, 

Whose fleecy flocks do bite their pasture there, 
Nor further wish’d these mariners to run, 

But thought to land, and with their own eyes see 

The strange prodigious thing, and learn what it might be. 


Whether it would upon the deck remain, 
Or whether plunge into the fishy sea— 
But helm the ship obey’d not—’twas in vain— 
She kept her even way, and scudding free, 
The side of rich Peloponnesus pass’ d, 
Under the guiding God, that sent a driving blast. 


Then by Arene, cutting her way before 
Her easy keel, Argyphea, Thryus, then 
Th’ Alphean Strait, Acpuy, and sandy shore 
Of Pylos, and the towns of Pylian men; 
The Crunians, Chalcis, Dyma, by the coast 
Of Elis the divine, the Epeians’ power and boast. 


Then first above the clouds the high tops peer’d 
Of Ithaca, as with brisk gale she stood 

Towards Phere in—Dulichium then appear’d, 
And Samé, and Zacynthus clad with wood ; 

Then, all Peloponnesus coasted by, 

Crissa’s dividing gulf lay spread before the eye. 


Then came the great west wind, and blowing strong, 
With clear sky, sent from Jove, that she might run 
Over the salt sea, bounding light along ; 
Then backwards towards the east they faced the sun, 
And as Apollo will’d, Jove’s son divine, 
To pleasant Crissa came clad with the purple vine. 


They reach’d the port, and drove the firm keel far 
In the soft sands. Apollo, th’ Archer King, 

Shot from the deck, changed to a meteor star, 
Such as at mid-day seen, doth fireballs fling 

Into the air, that sparkle as they fly, 

And with a sudden blaze illumine all the sky. 


Swift by the costly tripods to the shrine 
He pass’d, his holy fire he kindled bright, 
And lifting high in air his blazing sign, 
All Crissa glow’d beneath the golden light. 
The God-inspired matrons shriek’d around, 
And the fair-bosom’d maids return’d the sacred sound. 


All felt a holy fear—again the God 
The vessel sought; and as a thought he sped, 
Like to a fair strong youth the deck he trod, 
In bloom of age, whose large locks waved, and spread 
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Profuse, below his ample shoulders reach ;' 
And thus he spake the crew, and winged was his speech :— 


“ Now, tell me, friends, both what and whence ye are, 
And whither sail ye, o’er these watery ways; 

For traffic or for pastime is’t ye fare, 
As pirates use, that pass their perilous days, 

Risk their own lives to compass others’ pain ;— 

Why sit ye mute, and hear, but answer not again ? 


“ What is’t ye fear, that thus ye dare not land ? 
Why loose ye not the yards, nor cordage coil ? 
Good traffickers are wise, and understan 
A better practice—pleasure after toil ;— 
After a weary voyage, feast on shore, 
And jocund make their hearts, and think of care no more.” 


Thus his fair words their breasts with courage fired, 
Then spake the captain of the Cretan crew :— 

“ Stranger, thou art some God, or man inspired, 
Methinks, to hear thee speak, thy form to view! 

The blessing of the Gods upon thee light, 

And joy, good friend, be thine, so thou but tell me right. 


“ What state, what land, what people have we here ? 
For with far other thoughts we put to sea, 

For Pylos, bound from Crete, nor did we steer 
Hither a willing course; and, were we free, 

Would e’en return; but other ways, and wide 

From home, some god it seems is willing to provide.” 


The God replied,—“ Now, hear me, friends, no more 
In woody Cnossus, whence ye came, to dwell; 

Nor your loved homes, nor town nor native shore, 
Nor wives to see, although you love them well : 

But here, within my temple to abide, 

And where all honours pay, my chosen priests preside. 


“ Know then, Apollo, son of Jove, am I! 
I o’er the sea’s large course your vessel steer’d, 
Nor evil purpose may you hence imply ; 
For rich my temple, and by man revered. 
Be this your home beloved by man and me, 
And know the will of Gods, and all that they decree. 


“ Be quick, let drop your sail with ready hand, 

And loosen every rope! My friends, be wise, 
And draw your vessel dry up on the land, 

And choose out of her stores what most ye prize ; 
Here build an altar on this sea-wash’d shore, 
Prepare the sacred fire, and the meat-offering pour. 


“ Then pray ye by the altar, as ye stand, 
And as ye first beheld me from the sea 
Leap on your deck, a Dolphin—I command, 
To the DeLpnintan God your prayers shall be— 
The altar hence the Delphian* shall be named, 
And in the Dolphin’s praise be ever sought and famed. 


“ Then make your feasts, and your libations pour 
To the Olympian Gods for ever blest ; 








* In this word, as in Hyperion, I have adopted the received English quantity. 
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And when your sweet refreshing feast be o’er, 

Attend my steps, and be your hymns address’d : 
And I6 pzean in procession sing, 
While to my sacred fane your homeward feet I bring.” 


He spake, and they obey’d, the sail let fall, i 
And close into its rest dropp’d down the mast, | 
Loosening the ropes ; and disembarking all 
Dry on the sands their vessel drew, and placed 
The props beneath.—Then on the shore they laid 
Their altar with its fire, and their meat-offering made 


And standing pray’d, their new-found God adored ; 
Beside the swift black ship prepared the feast, 
And to the blessed Gods libations pour’d. 
And when desire of sweet repast had ceas’d, 
They rose to go—Apollo, King and God, 
Before them led the way, and gloriously he trod. 


The lyre was in his hand, and strains divine 
Rose with his steps.—The Cretans, all amaz’d, 
Follow’d the Godhead to his sacred shrine, 
And I6 pzan, [6 pzean rais’d; 
Such hymns they sang to holy rapture fired, 
As still the Cretans sing by the sweet muse inspir’d. 


The hill ascending with unwearied feet, 
They reach’d Parnassus’ loveliest hollow, where 
His dwelling-place and everlasting seat 
The Godhead show’d them, and the precincts fair 
Round the vast temple. Then new joy awoke 
Within their breasts, and thus the Cretan captain spoke: — 


“ O king, since thou hast led us far away 
From our dear homes, for such has been thy will, 
How here we may sustain us, Phebus, say, . 
For yet in vines unfruitful is this hill, 
Nor are there ple sant pastures, from whose store 
Ourselves we may supply and liberal bounty pour.” 


Apollo smiled and answer’d—* Foolish men, 
Impatient, care-creating ; toil, unrest, 

Labour and sorrow ever in your ken: 
An easy answer may these fears arrest— 

Each in his ready hand a blade may bear, 

And find fat flocks to kill, aye, and enough to spare. 


“ Man comes not here with empty hands to grieve 
The God he worships, and his chosen priests— 
Guard ye my temple, gather’d round receive 
The suppliants all—administer my feasts ; 
And should there hap, the lot of human life, 
Or evil word or deed, or insolence or strife, 


“ Learn, other men shall right the wrongful deed, 
Whom to all ages hence ye must obey.” 

The tale is ended. Phebus, thou the meed 
Give, not unmindful of the present lay ! 

All hail, Latona’s son, offspring of Jove, 

For other strains shall rise to sing thy power and love. 








Ree. 








Rasast’HAnN is the collective and 
classical denomination of that por- 
tion of India, which is the abode of 
the Rajpoot princes. What might 
have been its nominal extent prior to 
the Mahommedan conqueror, Shabu- 
din, when it probably reached be- 
yond the Jumna and Ganges, even 
to the base of the Himalaya, cannot 
now be known. At present it com- 
prehends a wide space and a variety 
of interesting races. Previous to the 
erection of the minor Mahommedan 
monarchies of Mandoo and Ahme- 
dabad, the capitals of Malwa and 
Guzzerat, on the ruins of Dhar and 
Anhulwarra Puttun, the term Rajast’- 
han would have been appropriated to 
the space comprehended in the map 
prefixed to Colonel Tod’s work; the 
valley of the Indus on the west, and 
Boondelkhund on the east; to the 
north the sandy tracts south of the 
Sutledge, termed Jungul des, and the 
Vindhya mountains to the south. 
This space comprehends nearly eight 
degrees of latitude, and nine of longi- 
tude, being from 22° to 30° north 
latitude, and 69° to 78° east longi- 
tude, embracing a superficial area of 
350,000 square miles. Colonel Tod 
intends in his great work, of which 
this is but the first volume, to touch 
upon the annals of all the states in 
this extensive tract, with their past 
and present condition ; but those in 
the centre will claim the most pro- 
minent regard, especially Mewar, 
which, copiously treated of, will af- 
ford a specimen, obviating the neces- 
sity of like details of the rest. The 
order in which these states will be 
reviewed is as follows :—Mewar or 
Oodipoor— Marwar or Jodpoor — 
Bikaner and Kishengurh—Kotah and 
Boondi, or Harouti—Amber or Jei- 
poor, with its branches, dependent 
and independent — Jesselmer—and 
finally, the Indian Desert to the val- 
ley of the Indus. 

For so extensive a work, where 
are the materials? In the absence of 
regular and legitimate historical re- 
cords, there are other native works 
which afford no despicable materials 
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for a history of India. The first of 
these are the Poorans and genealogi- 
cal legends of the princes, which, 
obscured as they are by mythologi- 
cal details, allegory, and improbable 
circumstances, contain many facts 
that serve as beacons to direct the 
research of the historian. The heroic 
poems of India constitute another 
resource of history. The poets are 
the chief, though not the sole histo- 
rians of Western India. Neither is 
there any deficiency of them, though 
they speak in a peculiar tongue 
which requires to be translated into 
the sober language of probability. 
To compensate for their magnilo- 
quence and obscurity, their pen is 
free; the despotism of the Rajpoot 
princes does not extend to the poet’s 
lay, which flows unconfined, except 
by the shackles of the serpentine 
stanza; though, on the other hand, 
there is an understanding between 
the bard and prince of “solid pud- 
ding against empty praise,” whereby 
the fidelity of the poetic chronicle is 
somewhat impaired. Still, such chro- 
niclers dare utter unpalatable truths, 
while the absence of all mystery or 
reserve with regard to public affairs 
in the Rajpoot principalities, in which 
every individual takes an interest, 
from the noble to the porter at the 
city gates, is of great advantage to 
the chronicler of events. A mate- 
rial drawback, however, upon the 
value of these bardic histories is, 
that they are confined almost exclu- 
sively to the martial exploits of their 
heroes. Writing for the amusement 
of a warlike race, the authors disre- 
gard civil matters, and the arts and 
ursuits of peaceful life. Neverthe- 
ess, although open to these and other 
objections, the works of the native 
bards afford many valuable data, in 
facts, incidents, religious opinions, 
and traits of manners, many of which 
being carelessly introduced, are to 
be regarded as the least suspicious 
kind of historical evidence. In the 
heroic history of Pirthi-raj,by Chund, 
there occur many geographical, as 
well as historical, details, in the de- 
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scription of his sovereign’s wars, of 
which the bard was an eyewitness, 
having been his friend, his herald, 
and his ambassador, and finally, dis- 
charging the melancholy office of ac- 
cessory to his death, that he might 
save him from dishonour. The poe- 
tical histories of Chund were col- 
lected by the great Umra Sing of 
Mewar, a patron of literature, as well 
as a warrior and a legislator. An- 
other species of historical record is 
found in the accounts given by the 
Brahmins, of the endowments of the 
temples, their dilapidation and re- 
pairs, which furnish occasions for 
the introduction of historical and 
chronological details. In the legends 
| places of pilgrimage and 
religious resort, profane events are 
blended with superstitious rites and 
ordinances, local ceremonies, and 
customs. 

From the earliest period of his 
official connexion with Rajast’han, 
Colonel Tod applied himself to col- 
lect and explore its early historical 
records, with a view of throwing 
some light upon a people scarcely 
yet known in Europe, and whose 
political connexion with England ap- 

d to him capable of undergoing 

a material change with benefit to 
‘ both parties. To enable him to col- 
lect the scattered relics of Rajpoot 
history into the form and substance 
of his present work, he began with 
the sacred genealogy from the Pu- 
ranas,examined the Mahabharat and 
the poems of Chund, a complete 
chronicle of his times ; the volumi- 
nous historical poems of Jesselmer, 
Marwar, and Mewar ; the histories of 
the Kheetchies, and those of the Hara 
rinces of Kotah and Boondi, &c. 
y their respective bards. A portion 
of the materials compiled by Jey 
Sing of Amber or Jeipoor, one of the 
greatest patrons. of science among 
the modern Hindoo princes, to illus- 
trate the history of his race, fell into 
Colonel Tod’s hands—and for a pe- 
riod of ten years he was employed, 
with the aid of a learned Jain, in 
ransacking every work which could 
contribute any facts or incidents to 
the history of the Rajpoots, or dif- 
fuse any light upon their manners or 
character. Extracts and versions of 
all such passages were made by his 
Jain assistant, into the more familiar 
dialects of those tribes, in whose lan- 
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guage hislong residence among them 
enabled him to converse with faci- 
lity; and at much expense, and du- 
ring many wearisome hours, he en- 
deavoured to possess himself not on- 
ly of their history, but of their reli- 
gious notions, their familiar opinions, 
and their characteristic manners, by 
associating with their chiefs and 
bardic chroniclers, and by listening 
to their traditionary tales and allego- 
rical poems. 

Thus furnished with knowledge, 
such as has been acquired by few 
Europeans, the mind of Colonel Tod 
glows with the most generous and 
enthusiastic admiration of the many 
noble virtues of the Rajpoot charac- 
ter. The struggles of a brave people 
for independence, during a series of 
ages, sacrificing whatever was dear 
to them, for the maintenance of the 
religion of their forefathers, and stur- 
dily defending to death, and in spite 
of every temptation, their rights and 
national liberty, he well says, form a 
picture which it is difficult to con- 
template without emotion. Could 
he impart to the reader, he modestly 
adds, but a small portion of the en- 
thusiastic delight with which he has 
listened to the tales of times that 
are past, amid scenes where the 
events occurred, he would not des- 
pair of triumphing over the apathy 
which dooms to neglect almost every 
effort to enlighten his native country 
on the subject of India. Seated 
amid the ruins of ancient cities, he has 
listened to the traditions respecting 
their fall, and has heard the exploits 
of their illustrious defenders related 
by their descendants near the altars 
erected to their memory. 

It is long since we have read a 
more interesting historical work 
than the annals and antiquities of 
Rajas’han—and we intend now to 
compose an article out of it, almost 
entirely by selection and —y 
ment. It isa mine of new and de- 
lightful matter—and may, along with 
some other works on Indian history 
and affairs, give occasion to a series. 

After a masterly sketch of the geo- 
graphy of Rajasthan, Colonel Tod 
gives, in upwards of 100 pages, the 

istory of the Rajpoot tribes—and 
then in about idles hundred, en- 
deavours, and very successfully, to 
shew that the feudal system pre- 
vailed among all its kingdoms. In 
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upwards of 200 pages, he then traces 
the annals of Mewar or Oodipoor; 
and devotes almost as many more to 
their religious establishments, festi- 
vals, and customs. The volume 
(quarto—pages 806) concludes with 
his personal narrative. For the pre- 
sent, we shall confine ourselves to 
the annals, which exhibit many noble 
examples of heroism and virtue. 
The princes of the states of Raj- 
ootana, styled Ranas, are the elder 
ranch of the Sooryavansi, or Chil- 
dren of the Sun—and the Prince of 
Mewar is unanimously called by all 
the tribes Sun of the Hindus. Colo- 
nel Tod begins their annals with the 
sack of Balabhipoora (A. D. ~ by 
Sythic invaders, probably a colony 
from the Parthian kingdom, which 
was established, in the second cen- 
tury, in sovereignty on the Indus. 
There was afountain (Sooryacoonda) 
“ sacred to the sun,” at Balabhipoora, 
from which arose, at the summons 
of Silladitya, according to the legend, 
the seventeen-headed horse, Septas- 
wa, which draws the car of Soorya, 
to bear him to battle. With such an 
auxiliary no foe could prevail ; 
but a wicked minister revealed to 
the enemy the secret of annulling 
this aid, by polluting the sacre 
fountain with blood. This accom- 
lished, in vain did the Prince call] in 
eptaswa, to save him from the 
strange and barbarous foe; the charm 
was broken, and with it sunk the 
dynasty of Balabhi. Of the prince’s 
family, the Queen Pooshpavati alone 
escaped the sack of Balabhi, as well 
as the funeral pyre, upon which, on 
the death of Silladitya, his other 
wives were sacrificed. Taking re- 
fuge in a cave, among the mountains 
of Mallia, she was delivered of a 
son, who was designated Goha, or 
the Cave-born. At the age of eleven 
the royal boy was totally unmanage- 
able—for, to use the words of the le- 
gend, “ How should they hide the 
rays of the sun?” At this period, 
the land of Edur was governed by a 
chief of the savage mountain race of 
Bhil—and young Goha, frequentin 
the forests, became a favourite wit 
the Vena-pootras, “ or children of the 
forest,” who resigned to him Edur, 
with its woods and mountains. The 
Bhils having determined, in sport, 
to elect a king, the choice fell on 
Goha; and one of the young savages 
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cutting his finger, applied the blood 
as the teeka of sovereignty to his 
forehead. What was done in sport, 
was confirmed by the old forest 
chief; and Goha’s name became the 
patronymic of his descendants who 
were styled Gohilote, classically Gra- 
hilote, in time softened to Gehlote. 
The descendants of Goha dwelt 
in the mountainous region for eight 
generations, when the Bhils, tired of 
a foreign rule, killed Nagadit, the 
eighth prince, whose infant son, Bap- 
a, was conveyed to the fortress of 
handere, in the wildest region ‘of 
India, by the descendants of that 
Camlavati, who had nursed his an- 
cestor, Goha; and removed thence, 
for greater security, to the wilder- 
ness of Parassar, he there proved 
himself undegenerate, by pranks 
worthy of the royal shepherd. Ata 
certain season, swinging was the 
amusement of the youth of both 
sexes, in those regions; and the 
daughter of a chieftain,.and the vil- 
lage maidens, had gone to the groves 
to enjoy that amusement, but were 
unprovided with ropes. Bappa hap- 
pened to be at hand, and was called 
by the Rajpoot damsels to forward 
their sport. He promised to procure 
a rope, if they would first have a 
game at marriage. One frolic was 
as good as another; and the scarf of 
the high-born maiden was united to 
the garment of Bappa, the whole of 
the village lasses joining hands with 
his as the connecting link; and thus 
they performed the mystical number 
of revolutions round an aged tree. 
This frolic caused his flight, and ori- 
ginated his greatness, but at the 
same time burdened him with all 
these damsels; and hence a hetero- 
geneous issue, whose descendants 
still ascribe their origin to this prank 
of Bappa round the old mango-tree 
of Nagda. A suitable offer bein 
shortly after made for the hand o 
the chieftain’s daughter, the family 
priests of the bridegroom discovered 
that she was already married—intel- 
ligence which threw the family into 
the greatest consternation. Suspi- 
cion having fallen on Bappa, he fled 
—and from a holy sage among the 
mountains, received lessons in mo- 
rality, and was initiated into the mys- 
terious rites of Siva. By the sage 
he was named “ Regent of Elkinga,” 
(whose celebrated temple still exists 
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in pomp, ) and from his consort, “ the 
Lion-born Goddess,” received the 
por y of celestial fabrication, lance, 
ow, quiver and arrows, shield and 
sword, which the goddess girded on 
him with her own hands. The sage 
(Harita) then resolved to leave Bap- 
pa to his fortunes, and as he ascend- 
ed heavenwards in his car, borne by 
the Apsaras, desired his pupil to 
reach up to receive his blessing—on 
which Bappa’s stature was extended 
to twenty cubits. The sage then de- 
sired him to open his mouth, intend- 
ing to spit into it, that the saliva 
might embue him with immortality. 
But the projected blessing falling on 
his foot, he obtained only invulnera- 
bility from all weapons. Thus mark- 
ed as the favourite of heaven, and ha- 
ving learned from his mother that 
he was nephew to the Prince of 
Cheetore, he emerged with some 
companions into the plains; and met 
with another hermit in the forest of 
Tiger-mount, who presented to him 
the double-edged sword, which, with 
the proper incantations, could sever 
rocks. With this he opened the road 
to fortune, leading to the throne of 
Cheetore, then held by the Mori 
Prince of the Pramar race, then pa- 
ramount sovereigns of Hindust’han. 
Bappa became a great favourite of 
the Mori Prince ; but having distin- 
guished himself in war against a fo- 
reign foe that had attacked Cheetore, 
he won to himself the regard of all 
the nobles, and dethroned his bene- 
factor. For many years he reigned 
“ universal lord,’ and became the 
sire of royal races. The legend re- 
lates, that, advanced in years, he 
abandoned his children and his coun- 
try, carried his arms west to Kho- 
rassan, and there established him- 
self, and married new wives from 
among the “ barbarians,” by whom 
he had a numerous et He 
had reached the patriarchal age of 
one hundred when he died; and an 
old volume of historical anecdotes 
states, that he became an ascetic at 
the foot of Meru,wherehe was buried 
alive, after having overcome all the 
kings of the West, as in Ispahan, 
Kandahar, Cashmere, Irak, Iran, 
Tooran, and Cafferist’han, all of 
whose daughters he married, and by 
whom he had one hundred and thir- 
ty sons, called the Noshegra Pathans 
each of whom founded a tribe bear- 
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ing the name of the mother. His 
Hindu children were ninety-eight 
in number, called “ Sun-born Fire- 
worshippers.” Bappa was born, A.D. 
728, the period of the foundation of 
the Gehlote dynasty in Mewar; since 
which, during a space of eleven hun- 
dred years, fifty-nine princes, lineally 
descended from that potent sove- 
reign, have sat on the throne of 
Cheetore. Colonel Tod has ascer- 
tained the era by the most labo- 
rious and learned researches; but he 
says, that the bards and chroniclers 
will never forgive the temerity which 
thus curtails the antiquity of their 
founder, whose birth domestic an- 
nals idly refer to the close of the se- 
cond century. But Colonel Tod has 
placed it well in the dawn of chi- 
valry, when the Carlovingian dynas- 
ty was established in the West, and 
when Walid, whose bands planted 
the “ Green Standard” on the Ebro, 
was Commander of the Faithful. 
Having established Bappa on the 
throne of Cheetore, (A.D. 728,) Co- 
lonel Tod proceeds to glean from 
the annals of Mewar, from the pe- 
riod of his departure for Iran (A.D. 
764) to another halting point, the 
reign of Samarsi, (A.D. 1193,) aa 
important epoch, not only in the his- 
tory of Mewar, but to the whole Hin- 
du race, when the“diadem of sove- 
reignty was torn from the brow of 
the Hindu, to adorn that of the Ta- 
tar. During these four intervening 
centuries, constant conflicts had been 
sustained with the Moslem; but it 
was not till the overthrow of Samar- 
si, that the barbarian triumphed. On 
the last of three days’ desperate fight- 
ing, that prince was slain, together 
with his son, and thirteen thousand 
of his household troops, and most 
renowned chieftains. Delhi too was 
carried by storm—and the success 
was complete of the Tatar arms. 
Scenes of devastation, plunder, and 
massacre commenced, which lasted 
through ages; during which nearly 
all that was sacred in religion, or 
celebrated in art, was destroyed by 
these ruthless and savage invaders. 
The noble Rajpoot, with a spirit of 
constancy and enduring courage, sei- 
zed every opportunity to turn upon 
the oppressor. By his perseverance 
and valour, he wore out entire dy- 
nasties of foes, alternately yielding 
to his fate, or restricting the cirele 
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of conquest. Every road in Rajast’- 
han was moistened with torrents of 
blood of the spoiled and the spoiler. 
But all was of no avail; fresh sup- 
plies were for ever pouring in, and 
dynasty succeeded dynasty, heir to 
the same remorseless feeling which 
sanctified murder, legalized spolia- 
tion, and deified destruction. In 
these desperate conflicts, entire tribes 
were swept away, whose names are 
the only memento of their former 
existence and celebrity. What nation 
on earth, exclaims Colonel Tod, with 
great animation, could have main- 
tained the semblance of civilisation, 
the spirit or the customs of their 
forefathers, during so many centu- 
ries of overwhelming depression, 
but one of such singular character 
as the Rajpoot ? Though ardent and 
reckless, he can, when required, 
subside into forbearance and appa- 
rent apathy, and reserve himself for 
the opportunity of revenge. Ra- 
jasthan exhibits the sole example in 
the history of mankind of a people 
withstanding every outrage barbarity 
could inflict, or human nature sus- 
tain, from a foe whose religion com- 
mands annihilation, and bent to the 
earth, yet rising buoyant from the 
pressure, and making calamity a 
whetstone to courage. How did the 
Britons at once sink under the Ro- 
mans, and in vain strive to save their 
groves, their Druids, or the altars of 
Bal from destruction! To the Saxons 
they alike succumbed—they again to 
the Danes—and this heterogeneous 
breed to the Normans. Empire was 
lost and gained by a single battle, 
and the laws and religion of the con- 
quered merged in those of the con- 
querors. Contrast with these the 
Rajpoots. Not an iota of their reli- 
gion or customs have they lost, 
though many a foot of land. Some 
of their states have been expunged 
from the mass of dominion; and as 
a punishment of national infidelity, 
the pride of the Rahtore, and the 
glory of the Chalook, the overgrown 
Kanouj, and the gorgeous Anhul- 
warra, are forgotten names ; but Me- 
war alone, the sacred bulwark of re- 
ligion, never compromised her ho- 
nour for her safety, and still survives 
her ancient limits; and since the 
brave Samarsi gave up his life, the 
blood of her princes has flowed in 


copious streams for the maintenance 
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of their honour, religion, and inde- 
pendence. 

In 1275, Cheetore, the repository 
of all that was precious yet untouch- 
ed of the arts of India, was stormed, 
sacked, and treated with remorseless 
barbarity by the Pathan Emperor, 
Alla-o-din. Bheemsi was the uncle of 
Lakumsi, the young prince of Mewar, 
and protector during his minority. 
He had espoused Pudmani, a title 
bestowed only on the superlatively 
fair, and transmitted with renown to 
posterity by tradition and the song 
of the bard. Her beauty, accom- 
plishments, exaltation, and disposi- 
tion constitute the subject of one of 
the most popular traditions of Raj- 
warra. The Hindu bard recognises 
the fair, in preference to fame and 
love of conquest, as the motive for 
the attack of Alla-o-din, who desired 
merely to see Pudmani. Having been 
admitted for that purpose within the 
city, and delighted his eyes, Bheemsi 
accompanied him to the foot of 
the fortress, where he fell into an 
ambuscade, and was hurried away 
to the Tatar camp, his liberty being 
made dependent on the surrender 
of his beautiful wife. Of this she 
was informed, and expressed her ac- 
quiescence. Having provided where- 
withal to secure her from dishonour, 
she communed with two chiefs of 
her own kith and clan of Ceylon, 
her uncle Gorah, and his nephew 
Badul, who devised a scheme for 
the liberation of their prince, without 
hazarding her life or fame. 

Intimation was dispatched to 
Alla, that on the day he withdrew 
from his trenches, the fair Pudmani 
would be sent, but in a way befitting 
her own and his high station, sur- 
rounded by her females and hand- 
maids; not only those who would 
accompany her to Delhi, but many 
others who desired to pay her this last 
mark of reverence. Strict commands 
were to be issued to prevent curiosity 
from violating the sanctity of female 
decorum and privacy. No less than 
700 covered litters proceeded to the 
royalcamp. In each was placed one 
of the bravest defenders of Cheetore, 
borne by six armed soldiers disgui- 
sed as litter porters. They reached 
the camp. The royal tents were en- 
closed with walls of cloth, the litters 
deposited, and half an hour was 
granted for a parting interview be- 
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issued from their litters. A fleet 
horse was in reserve for Bheemsi, 
on which he escaped—but the band 
were cut to pieces—and Alla ad- 
vanced to the assault of Cheetore. 
With Gorah and Badul at their head, 
the heroes of Cheetore drove back 
the Moslems, and for a while saved 
the city. But the flower of her youth 
perished. Badul, a stripling of twelve 
‘years, escaped, though wounded ; 
and in the Khoman Rasa, a dialogue 
ensues between him and his uncle’s 
wife, who desires him to relate how 
her lord conducted himself ere she 
joins him. The boy replies, “ He 
was the reaper of the harvest of bat- 
tle; I followed his steps as the hum- 
ble gleaner of his sword. On the 
ry bed of honour he spread a car- 
_ of the slain; a barbarian prince 
is pillow, he laid him down, and 
— surrounded by the foe.” 
Again she said, “ Tell me, Badul, 
how did my love behave ?”—* Oh! 
mother, how further describe his 
deeds, when he left no foe to dread 
or admire him?’ She smiled fare- 
well to the boy, and adding, “ My 
lord will chide my delay,” sprung 
into the flame. 

But Alla-o-dinrecruited hisstrength 
—and Cheetore was doomed to fall. 
The great bard of Delhi, Chund, has 
found in the disastrous issue of the 
siege admirable materials for his song. 
He represents the Rana, after an ar- 
duous day, stretched on his pallet, 
and, — a night of watchful an- 
xiety, pondering on the means by 
which he might preserve from the 

eneral destruction one at least of 

is twelve sons, when a voice broke 
upon his solitude, exclaiming, “ I 
am hungry!” And — his eyes, 
he saw by the dim glare of the lamp, 
advancing between the granite co- 
lumns, the majestic form of the guard- 
ian goddess of Cheetore. “ Not sa- 
tiated,” exclaimed the Rana, “ though 
eight thousand of my kin were late 
an offering to thee ?” 

“TI must have regal victims; and 
if twelve who wear the diadem bleed 
not for Cheetore, the land will pass 
from the line.” 

This said, she vanished. On the 
morn the Rana convened a council 
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tween the Hindu prince and his bride. 
Alla was becoming jealous of the 
long interview, when, instead of the 

ince and Pudmani,the devoted band 
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of his chiefs, to whom he revealed 
the vision of the night, which they 
treated as the dream of a disordered 
fancy. He commanded their attend- 
ance at — when again the 
form appeared, and repeated the 
terms on which alone she would re- 
main amongst them. “ Though 
thousands of barbarians strew the 
earth, what are they to me? On 
each day enthrone a prince. Let the 
insignia of royalty, the parasol, the 
umbrella, and the tail of the wild ox, 
proclaim his sovereignty ; and for 
three days let his decrees be su- 
preme; on the fourth let him meet 
the foe and his fate. Then only may 
I remain.” 

That the goddess should openly 
manifest her wish to retain as her 
tiara the battlements of Cheetore, on 
conditions so congenial to the war- 
like and superstitious Rajpoot, was a 
gage readily taken up, and fully an- 
swering the end. A generous con- 
tention arose among the brave bro- 
thers, who should be the first victim 
to avert the denunciation. Ursi 
urged his priority of birth; he was 
—— umbrella waved over 

is head, and on the fourth day he 
surrendered his honours and his life. 
Ajeysi, the next in birth, demanded 
to follow; but he was the favourite 
son of his father, and at his request 
he consented to let his brothers pre- 
cede him. Eleven had fallen in turn, 
and but one victim remained to the 
salvation of the city, when the Rana, 
calling his chiefs around him, said, 
* Now I devote myself for Cheetore.” 
But another awful sacrifice was to 
precede this act of self-devotion, in 
that horrible rite, the Johur, where 
the females are immolated to pre- 
serve them from pollution or cap- 
tivity. The funeral pyre was light- 
ed within the “ great subterranean 
retreat,” in chambers impervious to 
the light of day, and the defenders of 
Cheetore beheld in procession the 
queens, their own wives and daugh- 
ters, to the number of several thou- 
sands. The fair Pudmani closed the 
throng, which was augmented by 
whatever of female beauty or youth 
could be tainted by Tatar lust. 
They were conveyed to the cavern, 
and the opening closed upon them, 
leaving them to find security from 
dishonour in the fire. A contest now 
arose between the Rana and his sur- 
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viving son; but the father prevailed, 
and Ajeysi, in obedience to his com- 
mands, with a small band passed 
through the enemy’s lines, and reach- 
ed Kailwarra in safety. The Rana, 
satisfied that his line was not extinct, 
now prepared tofollow his dead sons ; 
and calling around him his devoted 
clans, they threw open the portals, and 
descended into the plain, and with 
reckless despair carried death, or met 
it, in the crowded ranks of Alla. The 
Tatar conqueror took possession of 
an inanimate capital, strewed with 
brave defenders, the smoke yet issu- 
ing from the recesses where lay con- 
sumed the once fair object of his 
desire ; and since this devoted day 
the cavern has been sacred; no eye 
has penetrated its — and super- 
stition has placed as its guardian 
a huge serpent, whose venomcus 
breath extinguishes the light which 
might guide intruders to the “ Place 
of Sacrifice.” 

Thus fell this celebrated capital, 
in the round of conquest of Alla-o- 
din, one of the most vigorous and 
warlike sovereigns who have occu- 
pied the throne of India. In success, 
and in one of the means of its attain- 
ment, a bigoted hypocrisy, he bore 
a striking resemblance to Aurungzéb; 
and the title of “ Secunder Sani,” 
or the Second Alexander, which he 
assumed and impressed on his coins, 
was no idle vaunt. The proud 
Anhulwarra, the ancient D’har and 
Avanti; Mandore and Deogir, the 
seats of the Solankis, the Pramaras, 
the Puriharas and Taks, the entire 
Agnicula race, were overturned for 
ever by Alla. Many princedoms 
suffered all the horrors of assault, 
though destined again to raise their 
heads. Alla remained in Cheetore 
some days, admiring the grandeur 
of his conquest; having committed 
every act of barbarity and outrage, 
and wanton dilapidation, which a 
bigoted zeal could suggest, over- 
throwing the temples and other mo- 
numents of art, he delivered the city 
to Maldeo, the chief of Jhalore,whom 
he had conquered and enrolledamong 
his vassals. 

The survivor of Cheetore, Rana 
Ajeysi, was now in security at Kail- 
warta, at own situated in the heart 
of the Aravulli mountains, the wes- 
tern boundary of Mewar. The coun- 
try was now occupied by the garri- 
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sons of Delhi, and he had besides to 
contend with the mountain chiefs. 
In this struggle he was nobly sup- 
ported by his nephew Hamir, the son 
of his eldest brother Ursi, who had 
first devoted himself to death for 
Cheetore. This hero was destined 
to redeem the promise of the Genius 
of Cheetore; and his birth and early 
history fill many a page of its annals. 
His father, Ursi, being out on a hunt- 
ing excursion, in the forest of Ondwa, 
with some young chiefs of the court, 
in pursuit of the boar, entered a field 
of maize, when a female offered to 
drive out the game. Pulling one of 
the stalks of maize, which grows to 
the height of ten or twelve feet, she 

ointed it, and mounting the plat- 
orm made to watch the corn, im- 
paled the hog, d him before 
the hunters, and departed. Though 
accustomed to feats of strength and 
heroism from the nervous arms of 
their countrywomen, the act surpri- 
sed them. They descended to the 
stream at hand, and prepared the re- 

ast, as is usual, on the spot. The 
east was held, and comments were 
passing on the fair arm which had 
transfixed the boar, when a ball of 
clay from a sling fractured a limb of 
the prince’s steed. Looking in the 
direction whence it came, they ob- 
served the same damsel, from her 
elevated stand, fixed upon four poles 
in the middle of the field, on which 
a guard is placed to drive away the 
ravens and peacocks. As they were 
proceeding homewards after the 
sports of the day, they again encoun- 
tered the damsel, with a vessel of 
milk on her head, and leading in 
either hand a young buffalo. It was 
proposed in frolic to overturn her 
milk, and one of the companions of 
the prince dashed rudely by her; 
but without being disconcerted she 
entangled one of her pets with the 
horse’s limbs, and brought the rider 
to the ground. On enquiry the _ 
discovered that she was the daugh- 
ter of apoor Rajpoot of the Chundano 
tribe. He returned the next day, and 
sent for her father, who came and 
took his seat with perfect independ- 
ence close to the prince, to the mer- 
riment of his companions, which was 
checked by Ursi asking his daughter 
to wife. They were yet more sur- 
prised by the demand being refu- 
sed, The Rajpoot, on going home, 
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told the more prudent mother, who 
scolded him heartily, made him re- 
call the refusal, and seek the prince. 
They were married, and Hamir was 
the son of the Chundano Rajpoot- 
nee. He remained little noticed at 
the maternal abode till the catastrophe 
of Cheetore. 

Being now grown to manhood, 
Hamir was summoned by the Rana, 
whose own sons were degenerate, 
to assist him against a formidable 
mountain-chief, Moonja Balaitcha. 
He promised to return successful, or 
not at all; and in a few days he was 
seen entering the Pass of Kailwarra, 
with Moonja’s head at his saddle- 
bow. Modestly placing the trophy 
at his uncle’s feet, he Ae Rams 
* Recognise the head of your foe!” 
Ajeysi “ kissed his beard,” and ob- 
serving that fate had stamped em- 
pire on his forehead, impressed it 
with a teeka of blood from the head 
of the Balaitcha. Hamir succeeded 
in 1301, and had sixty-four years 
granted to him to redeem his coun- 
try from the ruins of the past cen- 
tury, which period had elapsed since 
India ceased to own the paramount 
sway of her native princes. “ The 
son of Ursi unsheathed the sword, 
thence never stranger to his hand,” 
desolating the plains, and leaving to 
his enemies only the fortified towns, 
which could be safely inhabited. 
He commanded all who owned his 
sovereignty, either to quit their 
abodes, and retire with their families 
to the shelter of the hills on the east- 
ern and western frontiers, or share 
the fate of the public enemy. The 
roads were rendered impassable by 
his parties, who issued from their 
retreats in the Aravulli, a destructive 
policy, which has obtained, fromthe 
time of Mahmood of Gazni, in the 
tenth, to Mahomed, the last who me- 
rited the name of Emperor of Delhi, 
in the eighteenth century. 

Such was the state of Mewar, its 
places of strength occupied by the 
foe, cultivation and peaceful objects 
neglected, when a proposal of mar- 
riage came from the Hindu governor 
of Cheetore. Hamir accepted it, 
and approached the fort with a re- 
tinue of 500 horse; but, on the por- 
tal of the city, no torun, or nuptial 
emblem, was seen suspended. He, 
however, accepted the unsatisfactory 
reply to his remark on this indication 


of treachery, and ascended, for the 
first time, the rampart of Cheetore. 
He was received in the ancient halls 
of his ancestors by the governor and 
his chiefs “ with folded hands.” The 
bride was brought forth, and pre- 
sented by her father without any of 
the usual solemnities, the “ knot of 
their garments tied, and their hands 
united,’ and thus they were left. 
The family priest recommended pa- 
tience, and Hamir retired with his 
bride. Her kindness and vows of 
fidelity overcame his sadness, upon 
learning that he had married a wi- 
dow. She had been wedded to a 
chief of the Bhatti tribe, shortly af- 
terwards slain, and when she was so 
young as not even to recollect his 
appearance. He ceased to lament 
the insult, when she herself taught 
him how it might be avenged, and 
that it might even lead to the reco- 
very of Cheetore. It is a privilege 
possessed by the bridegroom to have 
one specific favour complied with, as 
a part of the dower, and Hamir was 
instructed by his bride to ask for 
Jal, one of the civil officers of Chee- 
tore, and of the Mehta tribe. With 
his wife, so obtained, and the scribe 
whose talents remained for trial, 
he returned in a fortnight to Kail- 
warra. In due time, the princess 
was delivered of a son, whom she 
requested permission to accompany 
into the city, that she might lay him 
on the shrine of the Deity. Instruct- 
ed by the cunning scribe, she gained 
over the troops. Hamir, at the head 
of a strong force, was at hand, and 
the oath of allegiance was proclaim- 
ed from the palace of his fathers. 
“ The Standard of the Sun” once 
more shone refulgent from the walls 
of Cheetore, and was the signal for 
the return to their ancient abodes, 
from hills and hiding-places, to the 
adherents of Hamir. ‘The valleys of 
Komulmer, and all the western high- 
lands, poured forth their streams of 
men, and every chief of true Hindu 
rejoiced at the prospect of once 
more throwing off the barbarian 
yoke. So powerful was this feeling, 
and with such skill and activity did 
Hamir follow up this favour of for- 
tune, that he marched to meet Mah- 
mood, who was advancing to reco- 
ver his lost possessions. Mahmood 
was attacked, defeated, and made 
prisoner by Hamir, nor was libera- 
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ted till he had surrendered Ajmer, 
Rinthumbore, Nagore, and Sooe So- 
poor, besides paying fifty lacks of 
rupees, and one hundred elephants. 
Hamir would exact no promise of 
cessation from further inroads, but 
contented himself with assuring Mah- 
mood, that he should be prepared 
to defend Cheetore, not within, but 
without the walls. Hamir was the 
sole Hindu — of power now left 
in India; all the ancient dynasties 
were crushed, and the ancestors of 
the present Princes of Marwar and 
Jeipoor, brought their levies, paid ho- 
mage, and obeyed the summons of 
the Prince of Cheetore, as did the 
chiefs of many other principalities. 
Extensive as was the power of Me- 
war, before the Tatar occupation of 
India, it could scarcely have sur- 
passed the solidity of sway which 
she enjoyed during the two centu- 
ries following Hamir’s recovery of 
the capital. From this event, to the 
next invasion from the same quarter, 
led by Baber, a succession of splen- 
did names adorn her annals; and 
though destined to be surrounded by 
new Mahomedan dynasties in Mal- 
wa and Guzzerat, as well as Delhi, 
yet did she successfully oppose them 
all. The distracted state of affairs, 
when the races of Ghilji, Lodi, and 
Soor, alternately struggled for and 
obtained the seat of dominion, Del- 
hi, was favourable to Mewar, whose 
power was so consolidated, that she 
not only repelled armies from her 
territory, but carried war abroad, 
and left tokens of victory at Nagore, 
in Saurashtra, and to the walls of 
Delhi. The subjects of Mewar must 
have enjoyed not only along repose, 
but high prosperity, during this pe- 
riod, judging from their magnificent 
ublic works, when a triumphal co- 
umn must have cost the income of 
a kingdom to erect, and which ten 
years’ income of the crown-lands of 
Mewar could not at this time de- 
fray. The subject, too, had his mo- 
numents as well as the prince, the 
ruins of which may yet be discover- 
ed in the more inaccessible or de- 
serted — of Rajast’han. Ha- 
mir died full of years, leaving a name 
still honoured in Mewar, as one of 
the wisest and most gallant of her 
——s and bequeathing a well-esta- 
lished and extensive power to his 
son, 


Pass we on now to the reign of 
Koombho, early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Mewar was great in power 
and glory. Cheetore had long reco- 
vered the sack, arid new defenders 
had sprung up in their place of those 
who had “fallen in the saffron robes,” 
a sacrifice for her preservation. Mal- 
wa and Guzzerat had attained consi- 
derable power when Koombho as- 
cended the throne ; and the kings of 
those countries at the head of power- 
ful armies invaded Mewar. Koombho 
met them on the plains of Malwa, 
bordering on his own state, and at 
the head of one hundred thousand 
horse and foot, and fourteen hundred 
elephants, gave them an entire defeat, 
carrying captive to Cheetore, Mah- 
mood, the Ghilji sovereign of Malwa. 
There is in Cheetore a triumphal 
pillar whose inscriptions detail this 
event, “ when shaking the earth, the 
lords of Goojur-khund and Malwa, 
with armies overwhelming as the 
ocean, invaded Medpat.” Eleven 
years after that event, Koombho laid 
the foundation of this column, and 
completed it in ten more ; “ this ring- 
let on the brow of Cheetore, which 
makes her look down upon Meru 
with derision.” Of eighty-four fort- 
resses for the defence of Mewar, 
thirty-two were erected by Koom- 
bho. Inferior only to Cheetore, is 
that stupendous work called after 
him Koombhomer, “the hill of Koom- 
bho,” from its natural position, and 
the works he raised, impregnable to 
anarmy. He also erected a citadel 
on a peak of Aboo, within the fort- 
ress of the ancient Pramara, where 
he often resided ; and its magazine 
and alarm-tower still bear his name. 
Inarude temple, the bronze effigies 
of Koombho and his father still re- 
ceive divine honours. Besides these 
monuments of his genius, two con- 
secrated to religion have survived. 
One of them, among the largest edi- 
fices existing, cost upwards of a'mil- 
lion sterling. It is erected in Sadri 
pass, leading from the western de- 
scent of the Highlands of Mewar, and 
dedicated to Rishub-deva. Its seclu- 
ded position has preserved it from 
bigoted fury, and its only visitants 
now are the wild beasts who take 
shelter in the sanctuary. Koombho 
had occupied the throne for half a 
century, (from 1419 to 1469,) had 
triumphed over all his enemies, forti- 
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fied his country with strongholds, and 
embellished it with temples, when 
the year that should have been a ju- 
bilee was disgraced by the foulest 
blot in the annals ; he was murdered 
by his own son, who soon becomi 

@ prey to remorse, and afraid of 
the native princes, humbled himself 
before the king of Delhi, offering him 
a daughter in marriage. But “ Hea- 
ven manifested its vengeance to pre- 
vent this additional iniquity, and pre- 
serve the house of Bappa Rawul from 
dishonour.” He had scarcely quitted 
the Divan, on taking leave of the 
king, when a flash of lightning struck 
the “ Hatiaro” to the earth, whence 
he never arose. 

, better known in the an- 
nals of Mewar, as rm > succeeded 
in 1509, and with him Mewar reach- 
ed the summit of her prosperity. To 
use their own metaphor, “ he was 
the kullus [the ball or urn] on the 
pinnacle of her glory.” From him 
we witness this glory on the wane ; 
and though many rays of splendour 
illuminated her declining career, 
they served but to gild the ruin. 
Eighty thousand horse, seven Rajahs 
of the highest rank, nine Raos, and 
one hundred and four chieftans bear- 
ing the titles of Rawul and Rawut, 
with five hundred war elephants, 
followed him into the field. Swaying 
directly or by control the greater 
part of Rajast’han, and adored by 
the Rajpoots for the virtues they 
most esteemed, Sanga was ascending 
to the summit of power; and had not 
fresh hordes of Usbecs and Tatars, 
from the prolific shores of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, —_ poured down 
on the devoted plains of Hindust’han, 
the crown of the Chacraverta (uni- 
versal potentate, of whom the Hindus 
reckon but six in their history) might 

in have encircled the brow of a 
indu, and the banner of supremacy 
been transferred from Indraprest- 
*ha to the battlements of Cheetore. 
But the great Baber arrived at a cri- 
tical time to rally the dejected fol- 
lowers of the Koran, and to collect 
them around his own victorious stand- 
ard. Sanga was overthrown ; and we 
see the gradual decline of Mewar, till 
once more Cheetore was taken by 
the invincible Akber. 
Akber was not older when he 
came to the throne of Delhi (1555) 
than Oody Sing when he ascended 


that of Mewar ; they were both un- 
der thirteen years of age—nor were 
his hopes much brighter, but the one 
was disciplined into accurate know- 
ledge of human nature by experience 
of the mutability of fortune, and the 
other had been cooped up from in- 
fancy in a valley of his native hills, 
his birth concealed and his education 
restricted. Akber was the real foun- 
der of the empire of the Moguls, 
and the first successful conqueror of 
Rajpoot independence. The absence 
of all kingly virtues in the sovereign 
of Mewar filled to the brim the bitter 
cap of her destiny. The guardian 
goddess of the Seesodias had promi- 
sed never to abandon the rock of her 
ride while a descendant of Bappa 
awul devoted himself to her service, 
In the first assault of Cheetore by 
Alla, twelve crowned heads, as we 
have seen, defended the “ crimson 
banner” to the death. In the second, 
when conquest, led by Bajazet, came 
from the south, the chieftain of Deo- 
la, a noble scion of Mewar, though 
severed from her stem, claimed the 
crown of glory and martyrdom. But 
on this third and grandest struggle, 
no regal victim appeared to appease 
the Cybele of Cheetore, and win her 
to retain its battlements as her coro- 
net. She fell; the charm was broken; 
the mysterious tie was severed for 
ever which connected Cheetore with 
perpetuity of sway to the race of 
Ghelote. With Oody Sing fled the 
“ fair face” which in the dead of 
night concealed the eyes of the he- 
roic Samarsi, and told him that “ the 
lory of the Hindu was departing.” 
ith him fled that opinion which for 
ages esteemed her walls the sanctu- 
ary of the race, which encircled her 
with a halo of glory, as the palladium 
of the religion and the liberties of the 
Rajpoots. 
erishta mentions but one enter- 
prise against Cheetore, that of its 
capture; but the annals record an- 
other, when Akber was compelled to 
relinquish the undertaking. The 
successful defence is attributed to 
the masculine courage of the Rana’s 
concubine-queen, who headed the 
sallies into the heart of the Mogul 
camp, and on one occasion to the 
emperor’s headquarters. The im- 


becile Rana proclaimed that he 
owed his deliverance to her; when 
the chiefs, indignant at this imputa- 
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tion on their courage, conspired, and 
ut her to death. Internal discord 
invited Akber to reinvest Cheetore 
—and his headquarters are yet 
marked by a pyramidal column of 
marble, to which tradition has as- 
signed the title of “ Akber’s Lamp.” 
The cowardly Rana forsook the 
city—but she was defended by 
thousands of heroes, above all of 
whom shone conspicuous Jeimul of 
Bednore and Putta of Kailwa, both 
of the sixteen superior vassals of 
Mewar. Akber’s own pen has im- 
mortalized them; their names are 
as household words, inseparable in 
Mewar; and these will thus be 
honoured while the Rajpoot retains 
a shred of his inheritance, or a spark 
of his ancient recollections. hen 
it was seen that there was no ulti- 
mate hope of salvation, the fatal Jo- 
har was commanded; eight thou- 
sand Rajpoots ate the last “beera”’ 
4 and put on their saffron 
robes ; the gates were thrown wide 
open, and Akber entered the city. 
hirty thousand of its inhabitants 
erished; all the heads of clans, 
oth home and foreign, and seven- 
teen hundred of the immediate kin 
of the prince sealed their duty to 
their country with their lives. Nine 
queens, five princesses, their daugh- 
ters, with two infant sons, and the 
families of all the chieftains, not at 
their estates, perished in the flames, 
or in the assault. Their divinity had 
indeed deserted them ; for it was on 
Adittwar, the Day of the Sun, he shed 
for the last time a ray of glory on 
Cheetore. Akber bereft her of all 
the symbols of regality; the great 
kettledrums, whose reverberations 
proclaimed for miles round the en- 
trance and exit of her princes; the 
candelabras from the shrine of the 
“ Great Mother,” who girt Bappa 
Rawul with the sword with which 
he conquered Cheetore; and in 
mockery of her misery, her portals 
to adorn his projected capital, Ak- 
berabad. The conqueror erected 
statues to the manes of Jeimul and 
Putta, at the most conspicuous en- 
trance of his palace at Delhi, and 
they retained that distinction even 
when Bernier was in India. 

When Oody Sing abandoned Chee- 
tore, he found refuge in the moun- 
tains of the Aravullimand built a 
city to which he gave his own name, 
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Oodipor, henceforth the capital of 
Mewar. In a few years the craven 
died—and was succeeded by a hero 
—by thefamous Pertap. This prince 
succeeded to the titles and renown 
of an illustrious house, but without a 
ew without resources, his kind- 
red and clans dispirited by reverses ; 
yet possessed of the noble spirit of 
his race, he meditated the recovery 
of Cheetore, the vindication of the 
honour of his house, and the restora- 
tion of its power. While he gave 
loose to those lofty aspirations which 
meditated liberty to Mewar, the 
wily Mogul was i his 
views by a scheme of policy which, 
when disclosed, filled his heart with 
anguish. He arrayed against Pertap 
his kindred, in faith, as well as in 
blood. The princes of Marwar, 
Amber, Bikaner, and Boondi took 
part with Akber, and upheld despo- 
tism. His own brother Sagarji de- 
serted him, and received as the price 
of his treachery the ancient capital 
of his race, and the title which that 
possession conferred. But, in the 
words of the bard, Pertap had sworn 
to “make his mother’s blood re- 
splendent;” and single-handed, for a 
quarter of a century, did he with- 
stand the combined efforts of the 
empire; at one time carrying de- 
struction into the plains, at another 
fying from rock to rock, feeding his 
family from the fruits of his native 
hills, and rearing the nursling hero 
Umra, amidst savage wild beasts and 
not lest savage men, a fit heir to his 
prowess and revenge. 

Pertap was nobly supported ; and 
though wealth and fortune tempted 
the fdelity of his chiefs, not one was 
found base enough to desert him. The 
sons of Jeimul shed their blood in 
his cause, along with the successors 
of Putta; the house of Saloombra 
redoubled the claims of Chonda to 
fidelity; and these five lustres of 
adversity are the brightest in the 
checkered on of the history of 
Mewar. e brilliant acts he achie- 
ved during that period live in every 
valley; and Colonel Tod, who has 
climbed the rocks, crossed the 
streams, and traversed the plains, 
which were the theatre of Pertap’s 

lory, and conversed with the lineal 
Sectandionts of Jeimul and Putta on 
the deeds of their forefathers, has 
often seen the tears start into their 
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eyes at the tales they recited. To 
commemorate the desolation of Chee- 
tore, which the bardic historian re- 
presents “as a widow despoiled of 
the ornaments of her loveliness,” Per- 
tap interdicted to himself and his 
successors every article of luxury 
or pomp, until the insignia of her 
glory should be redeemed. The gold 
and silver dishes were laid aside for 
— of leaves, their beds hence- 
orth of straw, and their beards left 
untouched. And in order more dis- 
tinctly to mark their fallen fortune, 
and stimulate to its recovery, he 
commanded that the martial nakaras, 
which always sounded in the van of 
battle or processions, should follow 
in the rear. Being unable to keep 
the field in the plains of Mewar, he 
followed the system of his ancestors, 
and commanded his subjects, on pain 
of death, to retire into the moun- 
tains. 

Many tales are related of the un- 
relenting severity with which Pertap 
enforced obedience to this stern po- 
licy. Frequently with a few horse 
he issued forth to see that his com- 
mands were obeyed. The silence of 
the desert prev®iied in the plains; 
one grew in place of corn; the 

ighways were all choked with 
strong thorns; and beasts of prey 
made their lairs in the habitations of 
his subjects. In the midst of this 
desolation, a single goatherd, trust- 
ing to elude observation, disobeyed 
his prince’s injunctions, and pastured 
his flock in the luxuriant meadows 
of Ontalla, on the banks of the Bunas. 
He was killed and hung up in ter- 
rorem. By such — severity, 
Pertap rendered the garden of Ra- 
jast/han of no value to the conquer- 
or; and the commerce already esta- 
blished between the Mogul court 
and Europe, conveyed through Me- 
war, Surat, and other ports, was in- 
tercepted and plundered. 

But the odds were fearful against 
the hero. For with such examples 
before them as Aniber and Marwar, 
and with less power to resist the 
temptation, the minor chiefs of Ra- 
jasthan, with a brave and nume- 
rous wm were transformed into 
satraps of Delhi; and truly did the 
Mogul historian designate them as 
“ at once the i. and ornaments 
of the throne.” When Hindu pre- 
judice was thus yiolated by eyery 


prince in Rajast’han, Pertap re- 
nounced all alliance with those who 
were thus degraded; and, in order 
to carry on the line, he sought and 
incorporated with the first class of 
the nobles of his own kin, the de- 
scendants of the ancient princes of 
Delhi, of Puttun, of Marwar, and of 
Dhar. To the eternal honour of Per- 
tap and his issue, be it told, that, to 
the very close of the monarchy of 
the Moguls, they not only refused 
such alliance with the throne, but 
even with their brother princes of 
Marwar and Amber, whom such al- 
liances had degraded. 

In this condition of the country, 
Prince Selim, the heir of Delhi, at 
the head of a great army, marched 
against Pertap, who trusted to his 
native hills and the valour of twen- 
ty-two thousand Rajpoots. The ap- 
proaches to his new capital, Komul- 
mer, among the Aravulli mountains, 
are so narrow as to be defiles; on 
each side lofty perpendicular rocks, 
with scarcely breadth for two car- 
riages abreast, across which are those 
ramparts of nature, termed Col in 
the mountain scenery of Europe, 
which occasionally open into spaces 
sufficiently capacious to encamp a 
large force. eich was the plain of 
Huldighat, at the base of a neck of 
mountain which shut up the valley 
and rendered it almost inaccessible. 
Above and below the Rajpoots were 
posted; and on the cliffs and pinna- 
cles overlooking the field of battle, 
the faithful aborigines, the Bhil, with 
his native weapon the bow and ar- 
row, and huge stones ready to roll 
down upon the invaders. At this 
pass Pertap was posted with the 
flower of Mewar; and during the 
battle, he strove in vain to encoun- 
ter the traitor Rajah Maun, hewing 
his way close to the person of Prince 
Selim. His guards fell before Per- 
tap, and, but, for the steel plates 
which defended his howda, the lance 
of the Rajpoot would have deprived 
Akber of his heir. His steed, the 
gallant Chytuc, is represented in all 
the historical drawings of this battle, 
with one foot raised upon the ele- 
phant of the Mogul; but the infu- 
riated animal bore Selim out of the 
field. Marked by the “ royal um- 
brella,’ which he would not lay 
aside, and which collected the might 
of the enemy against him, Pertap 
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was thrice rescued from the press ; 
and was at last nearly overwhelmed, 
when the Jhala chief gave a signal 
instance of fidelity, and extricated 
him with the loss of his own life. 
He seized upon the insignia of Mewar, 
and rearing the “ qovled sun” over 
his head, made good his way to an 
intricate position, drawing after him 
all the ‘brunt of battle, while his 
rince was forced from the field. 
ith all his brave vassals the noble 
Jhala fell; and, in remembrance of 
the deed, his descendants have, since 
the day of Huldighat, borne the regal 
ensigns of Mewar, and enjoyed the 
“ right hand of her princes.” 
But this desperate valour was un- 
availing against such a force, with a 
numerous field artillery, and adrome- 


‘dary corps of mounted swivels; and 


of twenty-two thousand Rajpoots, 
only eight thousand quitted the field 
alive. Of the nearest kin of the 
prince, five hundred: were slain, and 
the exiled prince of Gwalior, Ram- 
sah, his son Khandirao, with three 
hundred and fifty of his brave Tuar 
clan, paid the debt of gratitude with 
their lives; Manah, the devoted Ghala, 
lost one hundred and fifty of his vas- 
sals; and every house of Mewar 
mourned its chief support. Pertap, 
unattended, fled on the gallant Chy- 
tuc, who saved his master by leaping 
a mountain stream, when closely 
pursued by two Mogul chiefs. But 
Chytuc, like his master, was wound- 
ed, and his pursuers gained fast upon 
him, when, in the broad accents of 
his native tongue, the salutation of 
“ Ho! Rider of the Blue Horse,” 
made Pertap look back, and he be- 
held his brother Sukta, whose per- 
sonal enmity to the Rana had made 
him a traitor to Mewar. Resentment 
was extinguished, and a feeling of 
affection, — with sad and hu- 
miliating recollections, took posses- 
sion of his bosom. He joined in the 
pursuit, but only to ‘slay the pur- 
suers; and now for the ‘first time in 
their lives the brothers embraced in 


friendship. Here Chytuc fell; and 


as the Rana unbuckled his capari- 
son to place it upon Unkarro, pre- 
sented. to him by his brother, the 
noble steed expired. An altar was 
raised, and yet marks the spot where 
Chytuc died; and the.entire scene 
may be seen painted on the walls of 
half the houses of the capital. 
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This battle was fought in July, 
1576; and in the following spring, 
the Mogul attacked Pertap in his 
capital, Komulmer. Pertap withdrew, 
in consequence’ of treachery, to 
Chaond, a town in the heart of the 
mountainous tract on the south-west 
of Mewar; and Bhan, the Sonigurra 
chief, defended the place to the last, 
and was slain in the assault on that 
occasion ; also fell the chief Bard of 
Mewar, who inspired, by his deeds 
as well as his song, the spirit of re- 
sistance to the “ruthless king ;” and 
whose laudatory couplets on the 
deeds of his lord, are still in every 
mouth. But the spirit of poetry died 
not with him ; for princes and nobles, 
Hindoo and Toork, vied with each 
other in exalting the patriot Pertap, 
in strains replete with those senti- 
ments which elevate the mind of the 
martial Rajpoot, who is inflamed into 
action by this national excitement. 

Beset now on every side, dislodged 
from the most secret retreats, and 
hunted from glen to glen, there ap- 
peared no hope for Pertap. Yet 
even while his pursuers supposed 
him Ts in some obscure lurk- 
ing-place, he would by mountain sig- 
nals reassemble his bands, and assail 
them unawares, and often unguard- 
ed. By a skilful maneuvre, Khan 
Ferid, who dreamed of nothing less 
than making the Rajpoot prince his 
prisoner, was blocked up in a defile, 
and his force cut off toa man. Un- 
accustomed to such warfare, the mer- 
cenary Moguls became disgusted in ~ 
combating a foe seldom tangible, 
while the monsoons swelled the 
mountain streams, filling the reser- 
voirs with mineral poisons, and the 
air with pestilential exhalations. The 
SS rains, accordingly, always 

rought some respite to Pertap; and 
thus years rolled away, each however 
ending with adiminution of his means, 
and an increase of his misfortunes. 
His family was the chief source of his 
anxiety, and he dreaded their capti- 
vity by the Mogul. On one occa- 
sion they were.saved by the faithful 
Bhils of Cavah; who carried them in 
wicker baskets, and concealed them 
in the tin’ mines of Jawura, where 
they guarded and fed them. Bolts 
and rings are still preserved in the 
trees about Jawura and Chaond, to 
which baskets were suspended, the 
only cradles of - royal children of 
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Mewar, in order to preserve them 
from the wolf and the tiger. Yet 
amid such complicated evils, the for- 
titude of Pertap remained unshaken; 
and a spy sent by Akber represented 
the Rajpoot and his chiefs seated at a 
scanty meal, maintaining all the eti- 

uette preserved in prosperity, the 
Rana bestowing the doonah to the 
most deserving, and which, though 
only of the wild fruit of the country, 
was received with all the reverence 
of better days. Such inflexible mag- 
nanimity touched the soul of Akber, 
and extorted the homage of every 
chief in Rajast’han; nor could those 
who swelled the gorgeous train of 
the Emperor withhold their admira- 
tion. Some stanzas are preserved, 
addressed by the Khankhanan, the 
First of the Satraps of Delhi, to the 
noble Rajpoot, in his native tongue, 
applauding his valour, and stimula- 
ting his perseverance. “ All is un- 
stable in this world; land and wealth 
will disappear, but the virtue of a 
great name lives for ever. Putto [a 
colloquial contraction for Pertap] 
abandoned wealth and land; but 
never bowed the head; alone, of all 
the princes of Hind, he preserved 
the honour of his race.” 

On one occasion Pertap lost his 
fortitude, and was induced to demand 
of Akber a mitigation of his hard- 
ships. His queen and his son’s wife 
were preparing a few cakes from the 
flower of the meadow grass, and Per- 
tap was stretched beside them, pon- 
dering on his misfortunes, when a 
piercing cry from his daughter rou- 
sed him from reflection—a wild cat 
had darted on the food, and the 
agony of hunger made her shrieks 
insupportable. Overjoyed at this in- 
dication of submission, the Emperor 
commanded publicrejoicings, and ex- 
ultingly shewed Pertap’s letter to Pir- 
thi Raj,a Rajpoot, compelled to follow 
the victorious car of Akber. Pirthi 
Raj was one of the most gallant chief- 
tains of the age; and, like the Trou- 
badour princes of the West, could 

e a cause with the soul-inspirin 
effusions of the Muse, as well as ai 
it with his sword. In an assembly of 
the bards of Rajast’han, the palm of 
merit was unanimously awarded to 
the Rahtore cavalier. He adored the 
very name of Pertap, and the intelli- 
gence filled him with grief. He ob- 
tained permission from the king to 


transmit by his courier a letter to 
Pertap, ostensibly to ascertain the 
fact of his submission, but really with 
the view to prevent it. On this oc- 
casion he composed those couplets 
still admired all over Rajast’han. 
“ The hopes of the Hindu rest on the 
Hindu ; yet the Rana forsakes them. 
But for Pertap, all would be placed 
on the same level by Akber; for our 
chiefs have lost their valour, and 
our females their honour. Akber is 
the broker in the market of our race ; 
all has he purchased but the son of 
Oodoh; he is beyond his price. What 
true Rajpoot would part with ho- 
nour for nine days; yet how many 
have bartered it away? Will Chee- 
tore come to this market, when all 
have disposed of the chief article 
of the Khetri? Though Putto has 
squandered away wealth, yet this 
treasure has he preserved. Despair 
has driven many to this mart to wit- 
ness their dishonour; from such 
infamy, the descendant of Hamir 
alone has been preserved. The world 
asks, whence the concealed aid of 
Pertap? None but the soul of man- 
liness and his sword; with it well 
hath he maintained the Khetri’s 
pride. This broker in the market of 
men will one day be overreached ; 
he cannot live for ever; then will 
our race come to Pertap, for the 
seed of the Rajpoot to sow in our 
desolate lands. To him all look for 
its preservation, that its purity may 
again become resplendent.” 

This effusion of the Rahtore was 
equal to ten thousand men; it nerved 
the drooping mind of Pertap, and 
roused him to heroic action. But 
unable to stem the torrent, he form- 
ed a resolution worthy of his cha- 
racter—to abandon Mewar and the 
blood-stained Cheetore,no longer the 
stay of his race, and to lead his See- 
sodias to the Indus, plant the “ crim- 
son banner” on the insular capital 
of the Sogdi, and leave a desert be- 
tween him and his inexorable foe. 
With his family, and al] that was yet 
noble in Mewar, he descended the 
Aravulli, and had reached the con- 
fines of the desert, when an incident 
occurred that made him change his 
measures, and still remain a dweller 
in the land of his forefathers. The 
minister of Pertap, whose ancestors 
had for ages held the office, placed 
at his Prince’s disposal their accu- 
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mulated wealth, which, with other 
resources, is stated to have been 
equivalent to the maintenance of 
twenty-five thousand men for twelve 
years. The name of Bhama Sah is 
reserved as the saviour of Mewar. 
ertap collected his bands; and 
while his foes imagined that he was 
endeavouring to effect a retreat 
through the desert, he surprised Sha- 
baz in his camp at Deweir, whose 
troops he cut in pieces, The —_ 
tives were pursued to Amait, the 
rrison of which shared the same 
ate. Ere they could recover from 
their consternation, Komulmer was 
assaulted and taken; Abdoola and 
his garrison were put to the sword; 
and thirty-two fortified posts in like 
manner carried by surprise, the 
troops being all put to death without 
mercy. Pertap made a desert of 
Mewar ; he made an offering to the 
sword of whatever dwelt in its 
—_ In one short campaign (1530) 
e had recovered all Mewar, except 
Cheetore, Ajmer and Mandelgurh ; 
and he invaded Amber, sacking its 
chief mart of commerce, Malpoora. 
Oodipoor also was regained. 

Pertap was indebted to a combi- 
nation of causes for the repose he 
enjoyed during the latter years of 
his life. This may be ascribed prin- 
a to the new fields of ambition 
which occupied the Mogul arms, but 
in no emell degree to the influence 
which his great character exerted 
upon Akber, together with the gene- 
ral sympathy of his fellow princes, 
who swelled the train of the con- 
queror, and who were too powerful 
to be regarded by him with indiffer- 
ence. Throughout his whole work 
Colonel Tod is eloquent, as our 
abridgement has shewn ; but never so 
much so as when bringing before his 
mind’s eye his favourite hero, at the 
close of his glorious career. A mind 
like Pertap’s, he finely says, could en- 
joy no tranquillity, while, from the 
summit of the pass which guarded 
Oodipoor, he beheld the Kangras of 
Cheetore, to which he must ever be 
astranger. Imagine the warrior, yet 
in manhood’s prime, broken with 
fatigues and covered with scars, from 
amidst the fi ents of basaltic ruin 


(fit emblem of his own condition, ) 
casting a wistful eye to the rock, 
stained with the blood of his fathers ; 
whilst, in the “ dark chamber” of his 
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mind, the scenes of glory enacted 
there paper with unearthly lustre. 
First, the youthful Bappa, on whose 
head was the “ Mor he had won from 
the Mori.’ The warlike Samarsi 
arming for the last day of Rajpoot 
independence, to die with Pirthi Raj 
on the banks of the Caggar. Again, 
descending the steep of Cheetore, 
the twelve sons of Ursi, the “ crim- 
son banner” floating around each; 
while, from the embattled rock, the 
guardian goddess looked down on 
the carnage which secured a perpe- 
tuity of sway. Again, in all the 
en of sacrifice, the Deola chiefs, 

eimul and Putta; and, like the Pal- 
las of Rajasthan, the Chondawut 
dame leading her daughter into the 
ranks of destruction—examples for 
their sons’ and husbands’ imitation. 
At length, clouds of darkness dim- 
med the walls of Cheetore; from 
her battlements, Kangra Ranee, the 
turreted Queen Cybele of Rajast’han 
had fled; the tints of dishonour be- 
gan to blend with the visions of glo- 
ry; and, lo! Oody Sing appeared 
flying from the rock to which the 
honour of his house was united. 
Aghast at the picture his fancy had 
portrayed, imagine him turning to 
the contemplation of his own deso- 
late condition, indebted for a cessa- 
tion of persecution to the most re- 
volting sentiment that can assail a 
heroic mind, compassion ; compared 
with which scorn is endurable, con- 
tempt even enviable ; these he could 
retaliate; but for the high-minded, 
the generous Rajpoot, to be the ob- 
ject of that sickly sentiment—pity, 
was more oppressive than the arms 
of his foe. A premature decay as- 
sailed the Pride of Rajast’han—a 
mind diseased preyed on an exhaust- 
ed frame, and prostrated him in the 
very summer of his days. A power- 
ful sympathy is excited by the pic- 
ture which is drawn of this final 
scene. The dying hero is represent- 
ed in a lowly dwelling; his chiefs, 
the faithful companions of many a 

lorious day, awaiting round his pal- 
fet the dissolution of the prince, 
when agroan of mentalanguish made 
Saloombra enquire “ what afflicted 
his soul that it would not depart in 
~~ 2” He rallied—“ It lingered,” 

e said, “ for some consolatory 


uae Se his country should not 
e abandoned to the Toork.” He 
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then recalled to their remembrance 
a day on which his son, Prince 
Umra, when sheltered along with 
them among some miserable huts, 
shewed symptoms of an unheroic 
spirit. * These sheds,” said he, “ will 
give way to sumptuous dwellings, 
thus generating the love of ease, and 
luxury with its concomitants will en- 
sue, to which the independence of 
Mewar, which we have bled to main- 
tain, will be sacrificed; and you, 
my chiefs, will follow the pernicious 
example.” They pledged themselves, 
and became guarantees for the prince, 
“by the throne of Bappa Rawul,” 
that they would not permit mansions 
to beraised till Mewar had recovered 
her independence. The soul of Per- 
tap was satisfied, and with joy he 
expired. It is worthy, says Colonel 
Tod, of those who influence the des- 
tinies of states in more favoured 
climes, to estimate the intensity of 
feeling which could arm this prince 
to oppose the resources of a small 
principality against the then most 
powerful empire of the world, whose 
armies were more numerous and far 
more efficient than any ever led by 
the Persian against the liberties of 
Greece. Had Mewar possessed her 
Thucydides or her Xenophon, nei- 
ther the wars of the Peloponnesus, 
nor the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, would have yielded more di- 
versified incidents for the Historic 
Muse, than the deeds of this brilliant 
reign amid the many vicissitudes of 


5] 
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Mewar. Undaunted heroism, inflexi- 
ble fortitude, that which keeps honour 
bright—perseverance, with fidelity, 
such as no nation can boast, were 
the materials opposed to a soaring 
ambition, commanding talents, un- 
limited means, and the fervour of 
religious zeal; all, however, insuffi- 
cient to contend with one unconquer- 
able mind. There is not a pass on 
the Alpine Aravulli that is not sanc- 
tified by some deed of Pertap, some 
brilliant victory, or oftener more 

lorious defeat. Huldighat is the 

hermopyle of Mewar, the field of 
Deweir ee Marathon. The memo- 
ry of Pertap is even now idolized 
by every Seesodia, and will continue 
to be so, till renewed oppression 
shall extinguish the remaining sparks 
of patriotic feeling. But he adds, 
earnestly—may that day never arrive 
—yet, if such be her destiny, may it 
at least not be hastened by the arms 
of Britons. 

Here we must conclude. Inanearly 
number we shall resume these most 
interesting annals—and bring them 
down to the present age. We shall 
then lay before our readers the poli- 
tical views of Colonel Tod respecting 
these gallant races, over whom is 
now stretched the British sceptre. 
And we shall finish our examination 
of his work (which we have now 
but begun) with many impressive 
accounts with which he has furnish- 
ed us, of their manners and their re- 
ligion. 
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MARGUERITE OF FRANCE. * 
By Mrs Hemans. 


Thou falcon-hearted dove ! 
CoLERIDGE. 


Tue Moslem spears were gleaming 
Round Damietta’s towers, 

Though a Christian banner from her wall 

Waved free its Lily-flowers. 

Aye, proudly did the banner wave, 
As as of Earth and Air ; 

But faint hearts throbb’d beneath its folds, 
In anguish and despair. 


Deep, deep in Paynim dungeon, 
Their kingly chieftain lay,. 

And low on many an Eastern field 
Their knighthood’s best array. 

*Twas mournful, when at feasts they met, 
The wine-cup round to send, 

For each that touch’d it silently, 

/ Then miss’d a gallant friend ! 


And mournful was their vigil 
On the beleaguer’d wall, 

And dark their slumber, dark with dreams 
Of slow defeat and fall. 

Yet a few hearts of Chivalry 
Rose high to breast the storm, 

And one—of all the loftiest there— 
Thrill’d in a woman’s form. 





A woman, meekly bending 
| O’er the slumber of her child, 
With ber soft sad eyes of woopns love, 
As the Virgin Mother’s mild. 
Oh! roughly cradled was thy Babe, 
’Midst the clash of spear and lance, 
And a strange, wild bower was thine, young Queen! 
Fair Marguerite of France! 





A dark and vaulted chamber, 
Like a scene for wizard-spell, 
Deep in the Saracenic gloom 
Of the warrior citadel ; 
And there midst arms the couch was spread, 
And with banners curtain’d o’er, 
For the Daughter of the Minstrel-land, 
The gay Provencal shore! 





* Queen of St Louis. Whilst besieged by the Turksin Damietta, during the cap- 

tivity of the king, her husband, she there gave birth to a son, whom she named 

-Tristan, in commemoration of her misfortunes. Information being conveyed to her 

that the knights intrusted with the defence of the city had resolved on capitulation, 

she had them summoned to her apartment, and, by her heroic words, so wrought 

| upon their spirits, that they vowed to defend her and the Cross to the last extremity. 
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For the bright Queen of St Louis, 
The star of court and hall !— 
But the deep strength of the —_ heart, 
Wakes to the tempest’s call ! 
Her Lord was in the Paynim’s hold, 
His soul with grief oppress’d, 
Yet calmly lay the Desolate, 
With her young babe on her breast! 


There were voices in the city, 
Voices of wrath and fear— 

“ The walls grow weak, the strife is vain, 
We will not perish here! 

Yield! yield! and let the crescent gleam 
O’er tower and bastion high ! 

Our distant homes are beautiful— 
We stay not here to die!” 


They bore those fearful aps 
To the sad Queen where she lay— 

They told a tale of wavering hearts, 
Of treason and dismay ; 

The blood rush’d thro’ her pearly cheek, 
The sparkle to her eye— 


“ Now call me hither those recreant knights, 


From the bands of Italy !”* 


Then through the vaulted chambers 
Stern iron footsteps rang ; 

And heavily the sounding floor 
Gave back the sabre’s clang. 

They stood around her—steel-clad men, 
Moulded for storm and fight, 

But they quail’d before the loftier soul 
In that pale aspect bright. 


Yes—as before the Falcon shrinks 
The Bird of meaner wing, 

So shrank they from th’ imperial glance 
Of Her—that fragile thing ! 


And her flute-like voice rose clear and high, 


Through the din of arms around, 
Sweet, and yet stirring to the soul, 
As a silver clarion’s sound, 


* The honour of the Lily 
Is in your hands to keep, 

And the Banner of the Cross, for Him 
Who died on Calvary’s steep : 

And the city which for Christian prayer 
Hath heard the holy bell— 

And is it these your hearts would yield 
To the godless Infidel ? 
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* The proposal to ca 


of Pisa. 


pitulate is attributed by the French historian to the Knights | 
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“ Then bring me here a breastplate, 
And a helm, before ye fly, 
And I will gird my woman’s form, 
And on the ramparts die ! 
And the Boy whom I have borne for woe, 
But never for disgrace, 
Shall go within mine arms to death 
Meet for his royal race. 





* Look on him as he slumbers 
In the shadow of the Lance! 

Then go, and with the Cross forsake 
The princely Babe of France! 

But tell your homes ye left one heart 
To perish undefiled ; 

A Woman and a Queen, to guard 
Her Honour and her Child !” 


Before her words they thrill’d, like leaves, 
When winds are in the wood; 

And a deepening murmur told of men 
Roused to a loftier mood. 

And her Babe awoke to flashing swords, 
Unsheath’d in many a hand, 

As they gather’d round the helpless One, 
Again a noble band ! 





“ We are thy warriors, Lady! 
True to the Cross and thee! 
The spirit of thy kindling words 
‘On every sword shall be! 
Rest, with thy fair child on thy breast, 
Rest—we will guard thee well . 
St Dennis for the Lily-flower, 
And the Christian citadel !” 





THE FREED BIRD, 


By Mrs Hemans. 


Swifter far than summer’s flight, 
Swifter far than youth’s delight, 
Swifter far than happy night, 
Thou art come and gone ! 


‘ Se = —_ J pmeme i dead, 
the night when sleep is s 
As the heart when joy fs fel 
I am left here, alone! 
SHELLEY. 


Return, return, my Bird! 

I have dress’d thy cage with flowers, 
*Tis lovely as a violet bank 

In the heart of forest bowers. 


“ T am free, I am free, I return no more! 
The weary time of the cage is o’er! 

| Through the rolling clouds I can soar on high, 
The sky is around me, the blue bright sky 
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“ The hills lie beneath me, spread far and clear, 
With their glowing heath-flowers and bounding deer 
I see the waves flash on the sunny shore— 

Iam free, I am free—I return no more!” 


Alas, alas, my Bird! 
Why seek’st thou to be free ? 
Wer’t thou not blest in thy little bower, 
When thy song breathed nought but glee ? 
“ Did my song of the summer breathe nought but glee ? 
Did the voice of the captive seem sweet to thee ? 
—Oh! had’st thou known its deep meaning well! 
It had tales of a burning heart to tell! 


“ From a dream of the forest that music sprang, 
Through its notes the peal of a torrent rang ; 
And its dying fall, when it sooth’d thee best, 
Sigh’d for wild flowers and a leafy nest.” 


Was it with thee thus, my Bird ? 

Yet thine eye flash’d clear and bright! 
I have seen the glance of sudden joy 

In its quick and dewy light. 


** Tt flash’d with the fire of a tameless race, 

With the soul of the wild wood, my native place! 
With the spirit that panted through heaven to soar— 
Woo me not back—I return no more! 


“ My home is high, amidst rocking trees, 
My kindred things are the star and breeze, 
And the fount uncheck’d in its lonely play, 
And the odours that wander afar, away !” 


Farewell, farewell, then, Bird! 
I have call’d on spirits gone, 

And it may be they joy’d like thee to part, 
Like thee, that wert all my own! 


“If they were captives, and pined like me, 

Though Love might guard them, they joy’d to be free! 
They sprang from the earth with a burst of power, 

To the strength of their wings, to their triumph’s hour ! 


“ Call them not back when the chain is riven, 

When the way of the pinion is all through heaven! 
Farewell !—With my song through the clouds I soar, 
I pierce the blue skies—I am Earth’s no more !” 
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LINES WRITTEN ON TWEEDSIDE, 
September the 18th, 1831. 


A pay I’ve seen whose brightness pierced the cloud 
Of - and sorrow, both for great and small— 

A night of flowing cups, and pibrochs loud, 

Once more within the Minstrel’s blazon’d hall. 


Upon this frozen hearth pile crackling trees; 
Let every silent clarshach find its strings; 

Unfurl once more the banner to the breeze; 
No warmer welcome for the blood of kings! 


From ear to ear, from eye to glistening eye, 
Leap the glad tidings, and the glance of glee ; 
Perish the hopeless breast that beats not high 
At thought beneath His roof that guest to see! 


What princely stranger comes ?—What exiled lord 
From the far East to Scotia’s strand returns— 

To stir with joy the towers of Abbotsford, 
And “ wake the Minstrel’s soul ?’—The boy of Burns. 


O, Sacred Genius! blessing on the chains, 
Wherein thy sympathy can minds entwine ; 

Beyond the conscious glow of kindred veins, 
A power, a spirit, and a charm are thine. 


Thine offspring share them. Thou hast trod the land— 
It Receee of thee—and men, through rising tears, 
Behold the image of thy manhood stand, 
More noble than a galaxy of Peers. 


And He——his father’s bones had quaked, I ween, 
But that with holier pride his heart-strings bound, 
Than if his host had King or Kaiser been, 
And star and cross on every bosom round. 


High strains were pour’d of many a border spear, 
yhile gentle fingers swept a throbbing shell ; 
A manly vuice, in manly notes and clear, 
Of lowly love’s deep bliss responded well. 


The children sang the ballads of their sires :— 
Serene among them sat the hoary Knight ; 

And, if dead Bards have ears for earthly lyres, 
The Peasant’s shade was near, and drank delight. 


As through the woods we took our homeward way, 
Fair shone the moon last night on Eildon Hill ; 

Soft rippled Tweed’s broad wave beneath her ray, 
And in-sweet murmurs gush’d the Huntly rill. 


Heaven send the guardian genius of the vale 

Health yet, and strength, and length of honour’d days, 
To cheer the world with many a gallant tale, 

And hear his children’s children chant his lays. 


Through seas unruffled may the vessel glide, 
That bears her Poet far from Melrose’ glen ; 

And may his pulse be steadfast as our pride, 

When happy breezes waft him back again. 
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WHAT SHOULD THE PEERS DO? 


“ Popuar opinion,” says the ab- 
lest of the writers in favour of Re- 
form,* “ once allowed to take the lead, 
soon runs riot; it appoints its own 
rulers—it dictates to them—it deposes 
them ; and nothing but great temper- 
ance, and mutual forbearance, and 
final union onthe part of the early and 
more moderate parties, can check 
its destructive career. We will not 
follow this St Lawrence to its Nia- 

ra; the course is fatally Tt 

ever were truer sentiments uttere 

by man; never any of which pass- 
ing events more completely demon- 
strate the justice. How did they 
find their way into a publication in- 
tended to hasten the victory of the 
populace over the last bulwarks of 
order and intelligence ? Because, in 
a powerful mind, historic truth pre- 
vails over temporary delusion ; and 
the experience of ages furnishes the 
antidote to the poison of faction. 

The author we have quoted, asks, 
* What will the Lords do ?” and he 
concludes, that “ though a vast ma- 
jority of the House of Lords havea 
a though partially concealed 

atred of the Reform Bill,”’+ they 
will pass it in opposition to their 
better judgment, from timidity, the 
love of ease, or the dread of an ex- 
cessive addition to their numbers. 
We will not follow his example, or 
hazard a prophecy of what the Lords 
will do; but we will say firmly and 
fearlessly what they ought to do. 

Popular opinion, as this author 
truly says, when once allowed to take 
the lead, soon runs riot. It was al- 
lowed to take the lead when Earl 
Grey ascended to office; and has it, 
or has it not, since run riot? What 
do the manufacturing cities ba ose 
as the ends of reform? Mr Cobbett, 
the member elect for Manchester, 
declares he is to propose the imme- 
diate confiscation of the church pro- 
perty—the cessation of any payment 
of dividends after two years—the 
abolition of the standing army, and 
the raising of a militia, with officers 
appointed by Parliament, in its stead, 
in all the counties. The electors of 


Bolton have declared that they are 
to require pledges from their repre- 
sentative, that he will support an im- 
mediate repeal of the corn laws, an 
equitable adjustment of the national 
debt ; in other words, confiscation of 
one half of every man’s funded pro- 
perty—the abolition of all taxes 
pressing on the middling, or lower 
orders —the appropriation of the 
church oe to the public neces- 
sities—the abolition of the right of 
sien pager What must follow 
rom the adoption, or serious and 
incessant discussion, of such projects 
as this ?—National bankruptcy, indi- 
vidual ruin, the failure of every Bank 
in the kingdom—the stoppage of in- 
dustry—the starvation of the poor— 
the abolition of the peerage—the 
overthrow of the throne.—* We will 
not follow this St Lawrence to its 
Niagara; the course is fatally sure.” 
“Need the anti-reformers,” says 
the same author, “be reminded of 
the result of those court intrigues, 
and that conservative hatred which 
at length succeeded in driving Neck- 
ar, the French Lord Grey, from the 
ministry ? Will they profit by the ex- 
ample ? Itrust they may.”’§ So, it is 
admitted by themselves that Neckar 
was the French Earl Grey! And 
what was said of Neckar by the 
greatest man of modern times, the 
one on earth who profited most by his 
reforms? “The — of Neck- 
ar,” said Napoleon Bonaparte, “were 
more ruinous to France than those 
of any other man. It was he that 
brought about the Revolution. Dan- 
ton, Marat, Robespierre himself, did 
less injury to the country than the 
Swiss reformer. All the blood that 
was shed, rests on his head. Nothing 
is so fatal as such popular projects ; 
the learned are carried away by 
them, the populace transported, the 
cautious intimidated, the public hap- 
piness is in every mouth ; and mean- 
while trade is suspended, industry 
withers, the people are without 
bread, they revolt, the reign of blood 
succeeds, and that is all that is gain- 
ed by such theories.” || 





* What will the Lords do? Lond. 


y, 1831. 


+ What will the Lords do? p. 23. { Ibid. P.10. § Ibid. 27. || Bourrienne, vol. viil. 
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Neckar retired from the ministry, 
and there the author of this pamph- 
let leaves him. Was it that which 
occasioned the Revolution? Quite 
the reverse. He resigned in 1780, 
and the Revolution did not break out 
for nine years after. What then 
brought it on? We will follow this 
St Lawrence to its Niagara. He 
returned to office in 1789, instantly 
set on foot his projects of reform, 
and strained the royal prerogative to 
overcome the opposition of the No- 
blesse. He doubled, by royal or- 
dinance, the number of the members 
of the Commons, set the populace 
on fire by the prodigal gift of politi- 
cal power, convoked the States-Ge- 
neral, put the King at the head of the 
movement, made him for a little 
brief space the most popular man in 
France. And what was the conse- 
quence ? The monarch beheaded, the 
nobles abolished; their estates di- 
vided, themselves guillotined, the 
public debt abolished, the reign of 
terror and the rule of Robespierre. 
* Will the Peers profit by the exam- 
ple?” We hope they may. 

“ Past events,” says the author, 
“ may be regretted, but they cannot be 
changed; and those who mourn over 
their effects, will not strongly evince 
the purity of their hatred of all excite- 
ment, by pursuing measures tending 
directly to increase it.” Historic truth 
is already beginning to assert its eter- 
nal ascendancy over temporary error. 
“ Past events—” the prodigal offer of 
political power to the people, the 
excitements of the dissolution, are 
even now spoken of by its authors 
as a subject of “regret.” And how 
are its effects proposed to be reme- 
died? By a continuance of the same 
fatal system which has brought us to 
this last and perilous pass. Finding 
that yielding has quadrupled the 
power of the enemy of order—that 
past error has become the subject of 
regret even to its own authors, they 
propose an extension of the same 
concession, a continuance of these 
errors, as the only means of averting 
its disastrous effects. 

The Peers in England yielded to 
all the demands of the Long Parlia- 
ment and the populace; they sent 
Strafford to the block—passed all the 
revolutionary bills sent up to them, 
and remained passive spectators of 


the Civil War. What did they get by 
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it? The abolition of their order, the 
death of their sovereign, the ty- 
ranny of Cromwell. 

The Peers in France not only con- 
curred in, but voluntarily set them- 
selves at the head of all the Reform 
projects with which Neckar, the 
* French Lord Grey,’ inflamed the 
country. They surrendered their 
right of sitting in a separate cham< 
ber; gave up their titles, dignities, 
and privileges, abandoned the church 

roperty to the people; concurred 
in a highly democratic constitution ; 
and what did they obtain in return 
for so many concessions? Exile, 
contempt, confiscation, and death. 

Again, in 1830, they set themselves 
to head the movement. They madeno 
stand in defence of the crown. They 
adopted the revolutionary sovereign. 
They yielded, without a struggle, to 
the current. Where are they now? 
Despised, insulted, and beat down; 
abolished as hereditary legislators ; 
reduced to the rank of mayors and 
aldermen, 

The Peers in England, in 1793, 
boldly fronted the danger. They re- 
fused to yield to popular violence, 
despised the threats of Revolution, 
put themselves at the head of the 
conservative party, and nailed the 
colours of the constitution to the 
mast. What was the consequence? 
Returning confidence, renewed pros- 
perity, unheard-of public welfare, 
unprecedented glory, the conquest 
of Trafalgar, the field of Waterloo. 

The country, they may be assured, 
will be true to them, if they will be 
true to themselves. The rabble, the 
radicals, the populace, will rave and 
thunder and despair; but all who 
have a thought to bestow, a shilling 
to lose, will rally round the constitu- 
tion, the moment that they see lead- 
ers on whom they can rely. This is 
what is wanted; it is not bold and 
determined soldiers for the army 
of order, it is firm and uncompromi- 
sing chiefs. 

hey have fallen in public estima- 
tion, but it was the fatal weakness 
about the Catholics that lowered 
them. Another repetition of the 
same mistake, in opposition to their 
known opinions, will for ever sink 
them into contempt. One glorious 
stand will make them stronger than 
ever, and bury the recollection of 
one act of weakness, the source of 






| 
| 
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all our disasters, in the remembrance 
of one act of firmness, the beginning 
of a new era of glory. “ Quid in re- 
bus civilibus,” says Bacon, “ maxime 
prodest, Audacia; quid secundum, 
audacia, quid tertium, audacia. Fas- 
cinat et captivos ducit omnes qui 
vel sunt animo timidiores vel ju- 
dicio infirmiores : tales autem sunt 
hominum pars maxima.” 

If the Peers desert their duty now: 
if they refuse to take that lead in 
defence of the country which their 
high descent, their noble birth, their 
historic names, their vast posses- 
sions, their acknowledged and unri- 
valled abilities, entitle them to as- 
sume, they will never recover their 
fall, and they never ought. The Con- 
servative party will break up in de- 
spair. hey will emigrate, bury 
omanbven in retirement, leave the 
field in which their generals signed 
a capitulation, when victory was 
within their grasp, and await in si- 
lent despair till suffering and wretch- 
edness has calmed the fever of pas- 
sion among their countrymen. Ne- 
ver need they hope to rouse the 

ople, if they now abandon them. 

ain will be their exclamations, 
hopeless their appeals, contemptible 
their cries, when the tide of conquest 
approaches their own doors; when 
their honours are abolished, their 
estates divided, their children exiled. 
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The people will exclaim :— You 
abandoned us when we were in dan- 
ger: Can you expect us to support 
you, who have delivered us over to 
the enemy ? 

We venture on no prophecies ; but 
we trust in avery different result. We 
trust in it from the evident peril of the 
proposed measure ; the consternation 
which, from Cornwall to Caithness, 
it has excited among all who are ei- 
ther respectable by their thoughts, 
or influential by their possessions ; 
from the proof which the Cambridge 
election gave of the sense of the most 
educated, and that which the recent 
defeats of the Reformers has given 
of the returning sense of the hum- 
blest among the people; from the 
vast services which in times past 
the aristocracy have rendered to the 
country, the tried firmness of the 
present leaders of the Conservative 
party in the Upper House, and the 
great abilities and individual weight 
of a large proportion of their num- 
bers. If they are true to themselves, 
we have no fears of the result ; in 
times of danger, the boldest course 
is in the end the most prudent. We 
trust that the glorious example of 
their predecessors will not be lost 
on them, and that in this last crisis 
they will be as true to their country 
as they were on the field of Runny- 
MEDE. 
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